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INTRODUCTION 


ERTAINLY  a  single  Volume 
could  not  begin  to  hold  all  the 
worthy  and  interesting  historic 
subjects  relative  to  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  its  environments, 
and  sacrificing  pioneers,  which 
were  awaiting  treatment  for 
permanent  record;  so,  the  Pub¬ 
lishing  Group  are  now  pleased 
to  present  this  Second  Volume 
of  fSeatttifttl  Waters 


We  hereby  sincerely  thank 
our  Canadian  Cousins  (it  is 
with  pride  that  the  writer  ac¬ 
knowledges  he  was  born  one) 
for  their  very  cordial  reception  of  our  first  Volume  con¬ 
cerning  international  pioneering,  and  trust  they  will  find 
this  Second  Volume  as  worthy. 

Newport  and  Orleans  County  Friends— You 
also  will  find  much  added  historic  matter  concerning 
your  precincts. 

In  Re.  The  "PUBLISHING  GROUP”  Herein  Referred  To: 

Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  word  of  introduction  for 
the  co-Publisher  of  this  Volume — her  innate  modesty 
would  not  desire  it,  but  I  know  you  will  be  interested. 

Nellie  May  Brainard  is  the  descendant  of  two  old  and 
famous  New  England  families.  On  her  paternal  side  she 
descended  from  Daniel  Brainerd,  the  noted  pioneer  of 


Haddam,  Connecticut;  while,  maternally,  she  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Davis  Williams,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Wales  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island;  and  distantly 
related  to  Roger  Williams  of  fame  in  the  early  history  of 
southern  New  England, 

This  “better  half”  of  the  Publishing  Group  is  also  eligi¬ 
ble  to  membership  in  that  revered  fraternity,  the  W.  R.  C. 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  by  reason  of  her  grandfather,  Joseph  A. 
Brainard,  having  fought  and  died  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
her  father,  Lysander  Brainard — a  farmer  of  Morgan,  Vt. — 
having  been  a  soldier  in  the  same  terrible  but  valiant 
service. 

Now  that  we  have  our  Associate  properly  identified  and 
introduced  to  our  perusing  friends,  we  state  that  she  serves 
as  photographer  and  assistant  in  our  combined  work — ex¬ 
cepting  setting  the  type  and  operating  the  printing  press — 
and  it  is  a  work  of  devotion  to  the  preservation  of  import¬ 
ant  and  interesting  history  of  our  beloved  Memphrema- 
gog  Region  and  its  neighboring  natural  beauties  of  land, 
lakes,  ponds  and  rolicking  streams.  So,  may  the  Great 
Father  of  us  all,  bless  whatever  good  we  accomplish  ! 

We  are  deeply  thankful  to  all  friends  who  have  en¬ 
couraged  our  endeavors  by  contributions  of  historic  worth 
to  this  regional  enterprise — and,  really,  it  all  amounts  to  a 
congenial  family  affair. 

Also,  we  would  consider  it  a  kindness  for  our  readers  to 
report  to  the  Publishing  Group  any  serious  error  they  find 
and  we  will  make  correction  on  our  Errata  page;  ever  re¬ 
membering:  “To  err  is  human;  perfection  is  Divine.” 
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DIVISION  I 


Series  of 

HISTORICAL 

ARTICLES 

Covering  various  sub¬ 
jects  appertaining  to 
the  Memphremagog 
Region,  originally  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Press,  this 
being  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  book  form; 
some  of  them  appear¬ 
ing  under  the  caption  of 


TYPO’S 
OPICS 


FROM  SALEM  TO  GLENSIDE 


WHEN  NEWPORT  and  WEST  DERBY  WERE 
SALEM  TOWN— THE  RAILROAD  A  COM¬ 
MUNITY  BUILDER— FROM  SAVAGERY  TO 
PEACEFUL  PURSUITS. 

As  we  begin  this  article  the  benign  sun  of  Springtime 
is  just  setting  and  reflecting  its  gorgeous  and  inimitable 
coloring  upon  the  chain  of  hills  bordering  the  eastern 
shores  of  Center  and  South  Bays. 

The  calm  lake  clearly  mirrors  the  various  shades  of 
green  from  the  newly  leaved  trees  and  velvety  fields.  The 
glare  of  the  reflected  sun  upon  panes  of  glass  in  the  South 
school  building  startles  one  into  wondering  if  that  model 
structure  is  afire. 

The  flag  on  the  Country  Club  grounds  catches  the 
light  breeze  on  the  hilltop,  waving  an  “All’s  Well’’  salute 
as  it  is  lowered  for  the  night  with  the  setting  sun. 

Those  comparatively  young  streets  a  little  further 
north — Fern  and  Mount  Vernon — seem  transfigured  as 
they  are  bathed  in  the  radiant  sunset. 

The  mansion  on  Cunningham  Hill  stands  forth  as  a 
scintillating  castle,  and  we  seem  to  see  the  spirit  of  Capt. 
Fogg,  the  builder,  a  dominating  figure,  pacing  the  ram¬ 
part  of  the  cliff  with  the  pride  that  he  showed  when  com¬ 
manding  from  the  bridge  of  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake.” 

If  an  artist  could  transfer  such  a  picture  to  canvas  his 
immortal  fame  would  be  won.  Sidney  Slee,  who  has 
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produced  many  masterpieces,  has  tried  time  and  again  to 
capture  this  scene,  but  never  felt  satisfied — and  no  mortal 
hand  need  expect  successfully  to  compete  with  the  Om¬ 
nipotent  Artist  of  Nature! 

If  the  local  reader  has  never  witnessed  Glenside  dur¬ 
ing  a  sunset — (Do  you  get  the  impression  that  here  is  a 
spot  where  the  sun  sets  in  the  East?) — it  would  be  well 
worth  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  do  so.  You  are  very 
welcome  to  a  reserved  seat  at  South  Bayview,  9  Green 
Place,  any  evening  that  the  show  is  on.  And  if  you  would 
just  select  a  moonlight  evening  the  show  would  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  play  of  moonshine  on  the  water. 

“Stovepipe  City”  a  Misnomer 
This  “Glenside,”  as  the  writer  is  moved  to  call  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Glen  Road,  is  the  west  side  of  what 
is  left  of  the  much  coveted  and  ravaged  town  of  Salem, 
originally  the  largest  township  in  the  county  of  Orleans. 
In  1816  Newport  took  over  the  last  strip  of  Salem  that  lay 
west  of  the  South  Bay  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  but  it  was 
not  till  fifty  years  later  that  any  interest  was  manifested  to 
settle,  and  it  was  the  coming  of  the  railroad  that  started 
the  boomlet;  then  this  “Glen”  section  soon  had  a  huddle 
of  small  houses  and  was  given  the  euphoneous  name  of 
“Stovepipe  City,”  called  so  probably  by  reason  of  the 
haste  in  erecting  the  first  somewhat  temporary  houses  and 
running  stovepipes  up  thru  the  roofs  instead  of  taking  time 
at  first  to  build  chimneys.  It  was  not  long  thereafter, 
though,  before  more  permanency  and  neatness  prevailed 
throughout  the  Glen.  The  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Currier  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  the  stovepipe  hat  that  John 
Hill  wore  on  dress-up  occasions  suggested  the  name  of  the 
locality  where  he  lived;  and  thereby  hangs  a  humorous 
story  which  the  Doctor  relates  on  pages  138-139  of  Vol.  I, 
Beautiful  Waters. 
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Reverting  to  pioneer  days  when  this  bit  of  Glenside  that 
we’re  raving  about  was  in  the  town  of  Salem  it  is  disclosed 
that  the  sites  of  Newport  Village,  West  Derby  and  a  good 
share  of  Derby  Town  were  originally  granted  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Salem  township  reported  to  be  the  largest 
and  richest  grant  in  Orleans  county.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  by  Ephriam  Blake  in  March  of  1798,  coming 
from  Thornton,  N.  H.  He  was  the  sole  inhabitant  until 
1801  when  Amasa  Spencer  arrived  and  built  a  log  cabin. 
David  Hopkinson  came  from  Guildhall  in  1802,  having 
bought  Spencer’s  claim. 

Our  purpose  is  to  deal  with  this  attractive  range  of  hills 
and  valley,  the  shores  of  which  were  laved  by  the  south¬ 
ernmost  inlets  of  Lake  Memphremagog;  yet  we  are  giving 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  Salem  to  show  its  unusu¬ 
al  experiences  which  were  mostly  vicissitudes. 

When  Newport  and  West  Derby 
Were  Salem  Town 

Salem  was  originally  granted  to  Josiah  Gates,  Nov.  7, 
1780,  in  irregular,  five-sided  form:  The  northern  bound¬ 
ary  was  Derby,  northeast  by  Morgan,  southeast  by  Char¬ 
leston,  southwest  by  Brownington  and  west  by  Coventry. 
Clyde  River  ran  through  eastern  part  of  town;  South  Bay 
extended  to  west  corner  of  town.  Town  granted  on  con¬ 
dition  that  unless  granting  fees  of  540  English  pounds  were 
paid  before  Feb.  1,  1781,  the  grant  should  be  void.  Fee* 
were  not  paid  and  Gov.  Thos.  Chittenden  authorized 
grant  to  be  sold.  Col.  Jacob  Davis  of  Montpelier  and  64 
others  purchased  it.  Charter  issued  to  them  Aug.  18, 1781. 
A  large  part  of  originally  granted  lands  proved  unavail¬ 
able  by  being  covered  by  the  headwaters  of  the  lake. 

In  1816  the  town  was  made  still  smaller  by  annexation 
to  Newport  all  that  part  of  Salem  lying  west  of  the  Lake. 
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Notwithstanding  so  large  a  part  of  its  granted  lands  lay 
under  water,  Salem,  had  it  been  allowed  to  retain  its  or¬ 
iginal  boundaries,  would  have  become  second  to  no  other 
town  in  the  county  in  population  and  wealth;  but  all  its 
water  privileges,  best  village  sites  and  most  valuable  lands 
were  outside  its  last  circumscribed  limits. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  to  annex  Salem  to  Derby  was 
approved  Dec.  10,  1880,  and  the  towns  were  joined  by 
vote  of  those  towns  March  1,  1881.  Article  of  annexation 
as  approved  to  be  found  in  Vol.  XVI,  pages  60-1,  of  Der¬ 
by  Records.  This  information  was  kindly  furnished  by 
Geo.  O.  Burton,  town  clerk  of  Derby. 

Coming  of  Railroad  Booms  Glenside 

This  eastern  bayside  strip  was  all  that  was  left  of  Salem 
after  Newport  had  obtained  the  tract  on  the  west  side  in 
1816,  where  it  remained  virgin  forest  until  shortly  after  the 
first  railroad  entered  Newport.  This  innovation  en¬ 
couraged  settling  parallel  with  the  iron  rails  and  the  first 
house  was  built  a  few  rods  east  of  where  the  roundhouse 
later  appeared,  and  is  now  occupied  by  James  Rann. 

We  have  gained  data  relative  to  the  early  days  of  Glen¬ 
side  from  Mrs.  Frank  Robinson  of  Littleton,  N.  H.,  and 
brother  William  Rann.  Their  father,  George  Rann, 
came  from  Coventry  in  1867  and  moved  into  this  historic 
first  Glenside  house — said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Mr. 
Hurlburt.  This  place  has  been  in  the  Rann  family  since 
that  date.  George  was  a  railroad  man  and  William,  re¬ 
cently  retired,  has  served  the  various  lines  of  railways  en¬ 
tering  Newport  for  the  past  52  years.  Will  lived  on  the 
old  home  place  for  30  years,  adding  the  kitchen  ell  to  the 
original  structure.  George  Rann  bought  the  place  of 
Captain  Kendall,  father  of  Mrs.  William  Tuck,  who  will 
be  remembered  as  a  Newport  girl. 
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Pioneer  Families 

A  family  of  Arnolds  occupied  the  little  house  over  in 
the  field  a  short  distance  from  Rann’s.  The  head  of  this 
Arnold  family  was  a  descendant  of  Calvin  Arnold  who 
organized  and  conducted  a  series  of  industries  along  the 
various  power  falls  of  Clyde  river,  beginning  in  1800.  The 
locality  was  known  as  Arnold’s  Mills;  composed  of  grist, 
saw  and  clover  mills,  a  nail  forge  and  tannery  vats.  This 
was  headquarters  for  an  area  of  many  miles.  Calvin  Ar¬ 
nold  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Adams.  He 
built  the  brick  house  near  the  Prouty  dam  in  1824,  of 
which  a  picture  is  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  Beautiful 
Waters. 

The  next  house  to  the  north  on  the  Glen  Road  (where 
Mrs.  Homer  Benjamin  now  lives)  was  then  occupied  by 
Peter  Young,  grandfather  of  the  large  family  of  Young 
boys  who  have  in  recent  years  located  in  other  parts  of 
New  England,  Lynn  Young  being  the  only  brother  re¬ 
maining  in  Newport. 

A  little  further  along  this  route  was  located  the  Morse 
family,  Amos,  who  recently  died,  being  the  last  relative. 

There  were  no  more  homes  until  reaching  the  Long 
Bridge  which  was  the  northern  terminus  of  Glenside.  The 
Glen  residents  had  to  go  via  this  bridge  to  the  village  un¬ 
less  they  preferred  ferrying  themselves  over  the  bay.  The 
Passumpsic  Railroad  south  bridge  had  no  top  planking  at 
that  time  that  pedestrians  could  take  advantage  of  at  their 
own  risk. 

Will  Rann  remembers  a  Mr.  Fish  who  lived  at  the  top 
of  what  is  now  the  Herrick  Hill.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Dr.  Adams’  grandfather,  Ira  Fish,  who  resided  on  what 
was  later  the  doctor’s  farm  near  the  upper  falls  of  the 
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Clyde.  The  late  George  Fish  of  Longview  avenue  is  a 
cousin  in  this  family  line. 

Capture  and  Escape 

Before  even  the  pioneer  days,  and  as  early  as  Maj. 
Rogers’  Indian  raids,  a  band  of  raiding  Abenakis  from 
Canada  captured  a  number  of  families  from  the  village  of 
South  Royalton,  Vermont,  and  started  back  to  Indian 
headquarters,  their  route  bringing  them  near  the  Mem- 
phremagog  region.  During  a  night  encampment  one  of 
the  women  captives  broke  free  of  her  bonds,  cut  the  thongs 
of  other  prisoners,  stealthily  reached  a  sleeping  Indian, 
obtained  his  tomahawk  and  brained  a  careless  sentinel, 
giving  freedom  to  all  the  captives  who  returned  to  their 
homes  after  great  dangers  and  privations. 

One  of  these  captive  boys  was  Jacob  Fish,  who  became 
the  great  grandfather  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Adams  of  Newport. 

The  town  of  Royalton  erected  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the  brave  woman. 

Fear  of  the  Indians 

With  all  accounts  of  the  pioneer  age  the  Indians  just 
seem  to  naturally  intermingle.  They  certainly  were  very 
much  in  evidence  during  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
St.  Francis  and  our  lake  regions.  By  the  time  of  the 
homesteading  rush  era  of  1790-1800  comparative  peace  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  white  and  red  races,  although  there  were 
marauding  parties  occasionally  until  the  settlements  had 
attained  some  numerical  strength. 

Mrs.  Robinson  relates:  “The  St.  Francis  Indians  came 
from  Canada  in  the  summer  and  camped  along  Glen 
Road  and  sold  baskets  that  they  made.  The  summer 
visitors  and  tourists  were  their  best  customers.  These 
nomads  wore  their  native  costumes  and  we  were  afraid  of 
them.” 
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Many  of  you  remember  the  story  of  Indian  Joe  and 
Molly,  his  wife,  who  annually  tramped  to  Derby  to  hunt, 
trap  and  fish.  Their  home  was  in  Coos,  and  they  became 
well  known  personalities  throughout  Vermont  and  the 
Quebec  province.  Several  ponds  bear  their  names.  Much 
of  their  history  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Beautiful 
Waters.  Also  the  incident  “When  Orleans  was  Christen¬ 
ed  ‘Landing,’  ”  in  which  Abraham  Horton,  the  pioneer, 
figured  prominently,  appeared  in  the  latest  edition  of  that 
book. — Wm.  Bullock  in  Palladium  and  News,  1933. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  HOGBACK  MOUNTAIN 


REVEALED  BY  THE  ACTIONS  OF  NATURE 
AND  THE  PROSPECTOR’S  HAMMER 

We  called  upon  C.  R.  Moore  at  one  time  and  found 
him  very  enthusiastic  over  the  mining  possibilities  of  the 
mountains  west  of  Memphremagog.  His  office  was  a  verit¬ 
able  museum  of  minerals  that  he  has  dug  out  of  the  lake’s 
borders.  The  last  trip  he  made  through  the  mineral  section 
resulted  in  quite  a  percentage  of  silver  and  Hogback  Mt. 
seemed  to  have  the  richest  deposits.  All  ore  and  quartz 
seems  more  or  less  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
and  even  other  minerals.  It  is  just  awaiting  what  you 
might  call  the  dredging  and  separating  process;  even  gold 
appears  in  some  samples — and  just  think  of  there  being  an 
estimate  of  200,000  tons  of  this  ore  mixture  in  sight.  Such 
is  the  announcement  of  experts  that  Mr.  Moore  has  taken 
to  the  scene  from  time  to  time. 
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There’s  a  vein  of  asbestos  running  in  the  serpentine  rock 
all  the  way  from  Weedon  and  Eastman,  Que.,  through  the 
Missisquoi  valley  up  to  Hogback  Mt.  which  was  the  base 
of  operations,  as  at  this  point  a  Mr.  McDonald,  an  expert 
metalologist,  was  the  one  to  make  the  astonishing  claim 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  in 
sight. 

Moore  first  received  his  mining  instruction  at  the  Caple- 
ton  mines  when  quite  young  and  enough  interest  was  ar¬ 
oused  to  cling  to  him  through  his  eventful  and  successful 
years  following.  After  coming  to  Newport  in  1887  and 
engineering  Prouty  &  Miller’s  tugboat  “John  A.”  he  had 
unlimited  opportunity  to  prospect  the  shores  and  moun¬ 
tains.  From  his  careful  explorations  he  determined  that 
the  most  and  richest  of  the  diversified  ores  were  centered 
on  the  John  Burbank  property  in  the  recesses  of  one  of 
those  two  elevations  that  go  to  make  up  Mt.  Elephantis 
and  known  as  Hogback. 

At  the  time  the  World  War  broke  out  sulphur  was  in 
great  demand  and  shipment  made  as  far  as  Sweden  where 
the  Germans  could  get  it.  It  had  been  proven  that  the 
ores  of  Hogback  were  particularly  sulphurous.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  a  big  mining  corporation  in  New  York 
came  to  investigate  the  ores  of  the  Memphremagog  region 
which  proved  satisfactory,  and  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  tentatively  offered  to  Geo.  Smith, 
who  was  then  owner  of  Potton  mining  property,  for  the 
mining  rights. 

Those  interested  in  the  Weeden  mines,  however,  made 
a  claim  to  more  sulphur  content  in  their  product,  which 
resulted  in  transferring  operations  to  the  latter  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  there  was  so  much  sulphur 
covering  the  Memphremagog  ore  that  when  exposed  to 
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the  sun  the  fumes  were  strong  enough  to  choke  anyone 
breathing  them;  although  the  sulphur  was  strong  on  the 
surface,  there  was  no  trouble  from  it  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  the  quartz  could  then  be  comfortably  mov¬ 
ed. 

In  the  early  days  the  local  mining  equipment  was  very 
crude  and  shipping  equipment  negligible.  At  the  present 
time  if  some  capitalists  could  be  induced  to  become  inter¬ 
ested  they  would  find  the  mining  and  shipping  accommo¬ 
dations  more  available. 

Colonel  King  of  Sherbrooke  came  out  to  the  lake  to 
view  the  conditions  and  said  it  was  the  first  inspection  he 
had  made  of  a  location  that  turned  out  to  be  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  expected. 

Probably  this  George  Smith  who  owns  the  Hogback 
mining  prospect,  is  as  interested  in  its  mineral  possibilities 
as  anyone  that  comes  to  the  lake,  for  he  lives  in  Ontario 
yet  comes  to  Memphremagog  where  he  has  a  summer 
home. 

The  mining  interest  seems  to  have  centered  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  asbestos,  and  Lowell  mountain  is  the  base  of 
operations,  although  the  vein  extends  all  through  the  ser¬ 
pentine  rock  from  Weeden  up  along  the  mountain  range 
to  Vermont. 

A  peculiar  action  of  this  concentration  of  minerals  is  the 
rustry  crust  that  forms  where  water  runs  continually  over 
it.  This  solution  from  the  mineral  which  in  turn  flows 
over  wood  will  cause  petrification;  a  sample  in  Mr* 
Moore’s  collection  showing  this  petrified  wood  was  very 
interesting  and  sets  one  to  wondering  if  it  wasn’t  some  such 
natural  action  that  has  caused  forests  to  petrify. 

Mr.  Moore  has  had  his  assortment  of  ore  samples  assay¬ 
ed  and  they  show  from  20  to  above  50%  per  ton.  There 
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are  also  evidences  of  deposites  of  pyrites,  chromium,  man¬ 
ganese,  magnesia,  plumbago  and  mica.  Nickel  is  found 
in  the  Mt.  Orford  area,  and  copper  along  the  lake’s  west 
shore.  Gold  has  been  found  in  both  fine  grains  and  nug¬ 
get  forms,  in  streams  on  both  sides  of  the  lake. 

There  is  a  red  vein  of  lead,  silver  and  zinc  just  over  the 
line  into  Canada,  considerable  of  it  near  the  Moore  sum¬ 
mer  cottage,  just  south  of  Leadmine  light. 

There  is  chrome  iron,  magnetic  iron,  magnesia  and 
soapstone  elements  found  in  the  serpentine  rock  that  as¬ 
bestos  is  mined  from. 

It  is  said  that  copper  was  the  first  metal  to  be  made  use 
of  in  the  world.  It  is  apparent  that  copper  was  fairly 
plentiful  in  the  pioneer  days  of  this  region,  as  Indian  ar¬ 
rows  pointed  with  copper  have  been  found  on  the  lake 
shore.  A  son  of  Daniel  Gregory,  now  of  Lyndonville, 
formerly  of  Newport,  dug  up  one  of  these  copper-pointed 
Indian  arrows  on  Round  Island. 

An  earthenware  pottery  kiln  was  in  operation  on  the 
farm  near  what  is  now  the  cemetery  on  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Road,  in  1800.  The  farm  was  later  owned  by  Sam’l 
Holbrook.  Jugs,  mugs,  pitchers  and  such  utensils  as  were 
in  use  by  the  early  settlers  were  made  there.  This  indus¬ 
try  was  operated  by  Nathaniel  Horton,  an  uncle  of  the 
Samuel  B.  Horton  whom  we  can  remember. 

Old  town  records  of  Newport  show  that  on  July  12, 
1806,  Samuel  Fitch  of  Burlington  and  Nathaniel  Sawyer 
of  Duncansborough  (Newport)  sold  a  piece  of  land  on 
which  the  pottery  was  made  to  Nath’l  Horton  for  $300. 
On  the  24th  of  January,  1807,  Mr.  Horton  sold  this  same 
property  to  Eber  J.  Chapin  “of  Bradford,  in  the  county 
of  Orringe,’’  and  states  that  it  was  the  place  that  he  form¬ 
erly  occupied.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  manufacture 
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of  pottery  in  Newport  was  of  brief  duration,  as  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  specimens  now  in  existence  or  held  by 
ancestral  families. 

Asbestos  ore  is  valued  at  $2.50  per  ton  and  is  a  very 
practical  mineral.  As  a  non-conductor  of  heat  the  product 
is  being  applied  in  various  ways.  Of  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind  Mr.  Moore  is  studying  a  new  use  for  asbestos.  A 
properly  prepared  sheet  of  it  placed  between  the  soles  of 
shoes  may  help  retain  the  heat  during  cold  weather  and 
also  keep  the  heat  from  entering  from  the  hot  sidewalks 
in  the  summer. 


The  Specialist  Arrives  on  Time 

In  his  upwards  of  40  years  about  Lake  Memphremagog 
Mr.  Moore  has  experienced  many  adventures.  He  relates 
a  trip  he  was  called  upon  to  make  some  25  years  ago. 

When  Dr.  Macleay  was  living  in  Newport  he  was  at 
one  time  taken  very  critically  ill.  During  that  summer 
there  happened  to  be  a  noted  specialist  stopping  at 
Georgeville,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Moore  would 
go  and  get  him.  The  call  came  at  night  and  Moore  left 
his  dock  in  the  middle  bay  at  11:00,  in  his  light  passenger 
launch.  Ordinarily  it  might  have  been  “just  another  trip;” 
but  this  particular  night  was  dark,  not  even  a  star  in  evi¬ 
dence.  A  brisk  south  wind  had  been  blowing  for  several 
hours  and  worked  the  lake  into  a  white-capped  surface. 
The  boat  would  ride  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  with  an  extra 
flash  of  speed  and  then  drop  into  the  trough  of  two  more, 
and  the  wave  you’d  been  riding  would  surge  ahead  and 
throw  a  curtain  of  white  spray  off  from  each  side  of  the 
boat’s  prow.  There  was  the  long  swinging  motion  that 
would  have  suggested  seasickness  to  the  susceptible  stom¬ 
ach.  The  nausea  stage  would  have  been  reached,  how- 
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ever,  when  the  boat  tacked  to  the  northeast  in  making  the 
Georgeville  landing. 

It’s  got  to  be  a  pilot  with  nerve  and  complete  cruising 
knowledge  of  the  lake  to  keep  one’s  head  when  some 
dark,  forbidding  and  shapeless  mass  looms  up  suddenly 
dead  ahead. 

A  telegram  has  prepared  the  specialist  for  this  midnight 
call,  and  there  is  no  time  lost  in  preparing  for  the  return 
trip.  As  the  cruiser  heads  south  and  breasts  the  elements 
she  gallantly  drives  her  sharp  prow  into  the  whitecapped 
waves  and  churns  the  furrowed  waters  into  patches  of 
foam  that  are  caught  by  the  cabin  top  or  hurled  to  the 
crouching  pilot  and  his  distinguished  passenger. 

Captain  Moore  steered  for  the  mountainous  shores  of 
the  west  side  in  order  to  gain  some  shelter  from  the  head 
wind.  The  giant  and  towering  forms  of  Elephantis  and 
Owl’s  Head  united  to  form  an  adequate  breakwind  and 
aid  the  speed  of  the  boat  on  its  errand  of  mercy.  It  was 
but  a  little  past  midnight  when  they  were  cruising  over  the 
unsounded  depths  opposite  the  Mountain  House  and  it 
seemed  but  a  few  minutes  later  when  the  long,  sloping 
sides  of  Province  Island  were  “abaft  the  beam”  and  seem¬ 
ed  rising  ghost-like  from  the  troubled  waters  a  few  furlongs 
off  to  the  east,  and  the  boundary  boulder  on  the  west  shore 
was  so  close  one  could  see  its  splash  of  white,  designating 
its  important  duty  of  marking  the  international  line  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  night  lights  of  Newport  could  now  be  distinguished 
twinkling  faintly  through  the  thick  gloom.  The  journey’s 
nearly  over  and  record  time  has  been  made.  But  what’s 
that  which  suddenly  looms  up  dead  ahead!  Capt.  Moore’s 
siren  shriek’s  a  warning  and  the  wheel  is  brought  sharply 
over!  What’s  the  matter  with  pilot  of  threatening  boat — 
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must  be  asleep — running  without  lights  and  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  to  warning  signals!  There’s  no  avoiding  a  collis¬ 
ion,  and  the  outlaw  boat  rips  into  the  side  of  the  craft  of 
mercy  and  proves  itself  a  cowardly  “hit-and-runner”  and 
is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  menace  of  storm  and  blanket 
of  night. 

Capt.  Moore  retains  his  presence  of  mind  and  although 
the  cruiser  is  smitten  below  the  water  line  he  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  sit  on  the  gunwale  opposite  the  ruptured  side  and  keep 
it  above  the  water;  thus  they  made  the  remainder  of  the 
vivid  journey  in  but  little  lessened  speed  and  landed  the 
much-needed  physician  in  safety  so  that  he  was  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  his  patient  within  two  hours  of  the  time  the  captain 
was  notified.  That  was  better  time  than  an  automobile 
could  have  made  it  in  those  days,  considering  the  doubtful 
roads. — Wm.  B.  in  Express  &  Standard. 


JUST  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE 


A  PATHETIC  LETTER  OF  FAREWELL  TO  HIS 
FAMILY  FROM  MITCHELL  BETTERS,  EN¬ 
CAMPED  WITH  COMPANY  K  of  the  3rd  VT. 
REG’T,  U.  S.  A. 

Even  the  periodical  growling  of  Mars,  the  grim  god  of 
war,  does  not  distract  entirely  the  memory  of  that  agon¬ 
izing  era  of  the  Civil  War.  Though  the  spirit  of  every 
martial  hero  of  that  time  be  mustered  out  to  the  last  call 
of  his  eternal  Commander,  his  memory  will  never  die. 
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Newport’s  older  residents  will  recall  the  Betters  family 
who  lived  in  Salem  Derby.  From  the  several  brothers  of 
this  family  Mitchell,  the  oldest,  responded  to  the  call  of 
his  country  in  the  sixties.  He  was  33  years  old  at  the  time 
of  enlistment.  From  Mitchell’s  family  developed  a 
daughter,  Orilla,  who  is  now  Ed.  Morrill’s  second  wife. 

A  few  years  ago  a  forgotten  letter  came  to  light,  which 
had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Morrill’s  mother.  Mr.  Betters 
was  encamped  with  the  3rd  Vt.  Reg’t,  in  Co.  K.  When 
writing  he  was  expecting  to  be  called  into  battle  momen¬ 
tarily.  Farewells  at  such  a  zero  hour  require  as  much 
courage  as  when  facing  the  enemy.  Mitchell  was  equal  to 
the  test.  He  was  furloughed  home  by  reason  of  a  wound¬ 
ed  arm.  Returning  to  the  front  18  months  later  he  re¬ 
mained  throughout  the  balance  of  the  war. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  Dictated  to  Mitchell  Betters 
by  a  Comrade  in  Arms 

In  Camp  near  (Brandy)  Station 

Feb.  7,  1864 

Dear  Maryan, 

While  I  have  a  chance  I  will  rite  to  let  you  know  I  am 
well  and  hoping  these  lines  will  find  you  and  the  children 
enjoying  good  health,  and  to  let  you  know  that  I  got  a 
letter  from  Levi’s  daughter  which  I  didn’t  expect — he  rote 
that  they  was  all  well.  We  are  in  marching  orders.  The 
2nd  and  5th  Devision  was  tighten  very  hard  yesterday — 
gained  the  victory  and  took  about  10  hundred  Rebels 
prisoners.  Maryan,  their  is  grate  prospect  of  my  Being 
Called  into  a  Battle  Soon — And  for  fear  of  it  and  not 
knowing  how  1  may  come  out  I  will  incloes  15  dollars  and 
in  Cayes  of  my  Being  Short  of  Money,  which  I  may  be,  I 
will  rite  you  if  Necessary.  You  better  give  Father  the  little 
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pocket  Charm  in  Cayes  only  if  its  nessesary.  Tell  Joseph 
to  Be  a  good  boy  and  take  Care  of  him  Self,  and  I  advise 
him  as  a  Brother  never  to  inliss  for  this  is  not  a  place  for 
him.  Last  Friday  I  saw  Laney  Tinker  and  I  Sent  Jane 
my  Watch  By  him.  Tell  Cota  to  Be  Contented  where  he 

is  and  never  to  inliss  and  Battle  all  day. - Maryan! — 

will — you — kiss — little  Frankie — for — me - for  I  may 

never  have  that  ocasion  to  do  so  my  Self.  Rite  soon  as 
you  receive  this  and  rite  all  the  news.  I  don’t  think  of 
Enything  more  very  important,  So  I  will  bring  my  letter 

to  a  Close  By - Bidding - you - good  By - for  this 

time!  Give  my  Respect  to  Bartlett  and  Also  Coty  and 
family.  Also  Mr.  Peter  Morrel  and  Family  and  inquir¬ 
ing  Frends  and  take  the  Best  part  of  that  to  your  Self  and 
Father  and  Joseph.  This  is  from  Your  Dear  Husban, 

MITCHELL  BETTERS. 

This  letter  is  duplicated  as  closely  as  cold  type  can  re¬ 
produce;  picturing  the  tragedy  that  entered  homes  of 
countless  heroes-and  doesn’t  the  reading  of  this  letter  tear 
one’s  heartstrings  again  in  sympathy,  as  their  agony  can 
seemingly  be  read  between  the  lines? 

The  letter  was  written  on  a  notesheet,  headed  by  a  three 
colored  patriotic,  pictorial  design.  These  forms  were 
called  the  “Magnus  Ornamental  and  Glorious  Union 
Packets.’’  It  is  assumed  that  the  ruled  “packet’’  noteheads 
that  began  to  be  used  generally  by  business  houses  a  few 
years  after  the  war,  gained  their  style  name  from  this  form 
used  by  the  soldiers. 

Under  the  picture  on  first  page  of  Mitchell  Betters’  let¬ 
ter  appear  these  verses: 

Mother,  Is  the  Battle  Over? 

Mother,  is  the  battle  over? 

Thousands  have  been  slain,  they  say. 

Is  my  father  coming? — tell  me, 

Have  our  soldiers  gained  the  day? 
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Is  he  well,  or  is  he  wounded — 
Mother,  do  you  think  he’s  slain? 

If  you  know  I  pray  you  tell  me. 

Will  my  father  come  again? 

Mother,  dear,  you’re  always  sighing, 
Since  you  last  the  paper  read. 

Tell  me  why  you  now  are  crying, 
Why  that  cap  is  on  your  head. 

Ah! — 1  see  you  cannot  tell  me, 
Father’s  one  among  the  slain. 

Although  he  loved  us  very  dearly 
He  will  never  come  again.” 

‘‘Yes,  my  boy,  your  noble  father 
Is  one  numbered  with  the  slain, 

We’ll  not  see  him  more  on  earth, 
But  in  heaven  we’ll  meet  again. 

He  died  for  the  Union’s  glory, 

Our  day  mayn’t  be  far  between, 

But  I  hope,  at  the  last  moment, 

That  we  shall  meet  again.” 


Mr.  W.  Belknap  of  Baldwin’s  Mills,  P.  Q.,  very  kindly 
loaned  the  publisher  a  large  Atlas  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  issued  about  1860.  Besides  a  history  of  the 
country  and  statistics  there  are  many  reproduced  drawings. 
Each  subscriber  to  the  Atlas  was  given  a  writeup,  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  himself  and  properties.  Georgeville  is  pictured 
from  the  lake,  with  the  large  hotel,  ‘‘CamperdownHouse” 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Tuck’s  residence  appearing.  Capt.  Geo. 
W.  Fogg’s  palatial  residence  appears  on  the  bold  bluff  at 
Newport,  with  the  steamboat,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  of  which 
he  was  then  master,  floating  on  the  bay  that  comes  up  to 
the  base  of  their  bluff.  This  picture  is  shown  in  this  vol- 
ume. 

The  residences  of  Messrs.  Ralph  Merry  at  Magog  and 
Horace  Stewart  at  Stanstead  are  shown  among  the  large 
landowners  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  Beebe  Plain 
Camp  Meeting  is  shown  at  the  zenith  of  its  activity. 
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ACROSS  LOTS 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER  WHEN  PENDER’S  COVE 
WAS  ONLY  THREE  SPRINGS  and  a  BROOK— 
AND  WHEN  HORSENECK  LOST  ITS  NECK? 

Most  of  you  motor  to  the  local  beaches;  but  allow  me 
to  tell  you,  I  imagine  the  greater  kick  would  result  from  a 
hike  across  lots  if  taken  on  such  a  wondrous  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  day  as  was  taken  on  October  16,  1933. 

That  portion  of  Indian  Point  called  Knowlton’s  Bluff 
was  the  objective  point.  The  wide  shoreline  looked  very 
attractive,  but  as  the  trip  was  via  shank’s  mare  the  bee-line 
course  was  chosen.  This  special  route  leads  you  through 
the  north  railroad  yard,  over  the  sightly  Roeder  field,  or¬ 
iginally  part  of  the  Pender  farm,  now  owned  by  Newton 
Scott. 

The  itinerary  included  crossing  the  creek,  or  cove,  via 
“Roeder’s  Folly”  (the  private  highway  bridge  built  some 
years  ago  and  but  little  used  as  the  piles  never  rested  on  a 
solid  foundation — as  one  who  worked  on  it  sarcastically 
remarked  ‘‘simply  the  weight  of  a  hammer,  without  a  blow, 
would  start  a  pile  sinking  deeper  in  the  mud.”) 

The  placard  forbidding  crossing  detoured  us  to  the  short 
footbridge  at  the  outlet  of  the  cove.  Yet  even  this  crossing 
is  not  necessary  now  as  no  water  is  flowing  over  the  sand¬ 
bar  at  that  place  as  late  in  the  season. 

Upon  reaching  the  ridge  bordering  Bluffside  Beach  a 
sign  directs  the  traveler  to  “stop.”  Typo  did  so,  and  the 
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sign  was  not  the  only  reason  for  pausing.  There  was  a  pair 
of  dogs  that  jumped  out  from  the  farmhouse  nearby  to  the 
end  of  their  leashes,  barking  vociferously,  proving  them¬ 
selves  to  be  very  good  watchdogs  and  proper  companions 
for  Mrs.  Scott  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Geo.  Lockhart,  who 
are  alone  much  of  the  time,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  neighbors.  Also,  just  as  we  stopped  someone  ap¬ 
peared  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  with  a  firearm  under  an 
arm — so,  all  signs  indicated  that  we  had  better  stop! 

Mr.  Scott  is  being  pestered  a  good  deal  since  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season  opened.  He  had  to  post  his  property  against 
trespassing  and  hunting  as  several  people  are  working  in 
that  vicinity. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Pender  Cove  is  private 
property,  but  has  been  considered  a  part  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog.  It  is  not  so  indicated,  however,  on  any  or¬ 
iginal  map  of  the  lake.  When  Mr.  Scott  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  he  seemed  shy  of  several  acres  mentioned  in  deed, 
but  a  survey  of  the  lines  disclosed  that  this  missing  acreage 
was  covered  by  the  cove  waters. 

When  Simon  Pender  owned  this  estate — early  in  the 
sixties — there  was  no  body  of  water  on  the  cove  site.  Two 
springs  were  on  the  cemetery  slope.  A  legal  document 
yellowed  with  age,  resting  in  the  archives  of  the  Town  of 
Derby,  can  vouch  for  this  condition.  This  property  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  was  in  Derby,  you  remember,  until  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  within  the  limits  of  Newport  when  that  town 
became  a  city  in  1918. 

The  overflow  from  these  springs  formed  a  brook  that 
flowed  across  the  cove  into  the  lake.  Depression  in  the 
swampy  soil  and  natural  changes,  together  with  the  forced 
rising  of  the  lake  since  the  dashboards  were  added  to  the 
dam  at  Magog,  are  probably  the  causes  of  forming  this 
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picturesque  little  body  of  water.  It  is  a  natural  spot  for 
the  feathered  game  to  gather. 

As  Typo  was  passing  through  this  beautiful  evergreen 
grove  north  of  the  cove  he  was  startled  by  the  sharp  crack 
of  a  rifle  followed  by  the  ping  of  a  bullet,  and  when  its 
duplicate  also  whined  by  uncomfortably  near,  the  quill- 
driver  began  to  whistle  his  loudest  notes,  having  no  desire 
to  pose  as  game.  That  seems  to  prove  that  the  hunters 
have  got  this  territory  on  their  lists.  But  when  real  sports¬ 
men  realize  that  hunting  in  this  section  endangers  human 
life  they  will  respect  the  lawful  notices. 

There  are  some  noble  oak  trees  in  the  Bluffside  grove. 
One  was  so  large  that  Typo  took  its  measure.  It  had  a 
girth  of  13  1-2  feet  and  a  diameter  of  some  four  and  one- 
sixth  feet — not  so  large  as  a  California  redwood,  but  very 
sizable  as  eastern  trees  average.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
tell  the  age  of  this  particular  oak,  neither  is  Newt;  but  if  it 
could  speak  I’ll  warrant  this  lord  of  the  forest  could  de¬ 
scribe  with  dramatic  waving  of  its  broad  branches,  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Indian  hunters  and  war  parties  that  would  equal  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  descriptive  tales. 

After  Maj.  Robert  Rogers  and  his  Rangers  had  made 
their  retaliatory  raid  upon  the  avenging  Indians  at  their 
headquarters  on  the  St.  Francis  river  at  what  is  is  now  the 
city  of  Lennoxville,  in  1758,  and  by  reason  of  the  Indians 
having  a  superior  force  (something  like  400  Redskins  vs. 
150  Rangers)  the  latter  retreated  via  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog.  For  ten  days  this  body  of  men  kept  together  until 
after  passing  along  the  eastern  shore  they  reached  Indian 
Point.  Here  Maj.  Rogers  divided  his  forces  into  two 
parties,  directing  one  under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  John 
Stark  (later  a  famous  general  in  Vermont  history.) 

Indications  were  suggestive  that  an  old  trail  was  being 
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followed — The  path  is  furrowed  and  grass-grown  through 
dale  and  over  hill,  which  leads  us  to  a  pair  of  bars;  there 
we  arrive  at  the  well  kept  grounds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott. 
Over  to  the  west,  with  attractively  wooded  hills  for  a  back¬ 
ground,  is  the  pasture  for  Bluffside’s  dairy  cattle.  Sleek, 
fine  conditioned  Jerseys  sauntered  up  to  the  yard  to  will¬ 
ingly  submit  to  the  milking  process. 

Well,  bon  soir,  Newt.  Thanks  for  suspending  the  feud 
on  trespassers  and  allowing  Typo  to  cut  across  lots. 

Knowlton’s  is  now  visible  and  over  to  the  edge  of  the 
grove  bordering  the  Bluff  a  man  is  busily  engaged.  Just 
the  sight  of  such  vigor  on  so  warm  a  day  started  the  typo¬ 
graphical  tourist  to  perspiring. 

Lying  off  the  main  land  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Knowlton’s  Bluff  is  Horseneck  Island.  The  original  chart 
of  this  section  of  Indian  Point  includes  this  island  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  main  land  and  thus  was  a  peninsula.  The 
writer  can  remember  when  this  “neck”  stretching  to  the 
main  land  was  practically  dry  one  Fall  nearly  45  years  ago 
and  has  walked  over  it  without  wetting  feet.  Probably  the 
resultant  causes  of  changing  the  Pender  cove  from  a  dry 
gulch  to  a  pond  has  exerted  a  similar  influence  in  giving 
this  aforesaid  Neck  a  bath. — Wm.  B.  in  Express  &  Stand¬ 
ard,  1933. 


Abram  Channel  Builds  His  Own  Tomb,  But  Outlives  It 

The  Channel  Hill  entering  Georgeville  from  the  east 
was  very  steep,  being  through  property  of  Abram  Chan¬ 
nel.  In  the  field  adjoining  this  hill  Mr.  Channel  had  built 
him  a  brick  tomb,  with  marble  slabs  provided,  on  which 
the  day,  month  and  year  of  his  demise  could  be  cut.  This 
mausoleum  never  served  its  purpose,  for  it  fell  into  decay 
long  before  he  died  at  the  patriarchial  age  of  105  years. 
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COVENTRY  136  YEARS  OLD  MARCH,  1938 


Heerman  Mills  on  Upper  Falls  Also  of  Same  Age 
and  Continues  to  Operate 

A  recent  call  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland 
Heerman  in  Barton  disclosed  that  gentleman  sprawled  on 
the  floor  poring  over  a  large  wall  map.  Discovering  it 
was  a  survey  of  Orleans  County  in  the  year  1850,  the  writer 
also  became  interested  and  dropped  to  the  side  of  his  host. 
The  map  had  been  made  directly  after  the  census  of  1850 
and  showed  the  population  of  Orleans  County  by  towns 
as  follows: 

Newport  was  then  called  Lake  Bridge  and  had  748  res¬ 
idents;  Albany  1051,  Barton  987,  Brownington  613, 
Charleston  1008,  Coventry  867,  Craftsbury  1223,  Derby 
1740,  Glover  1137,  Greensboro  1008,  Holland  669,  Iras- 
burgh  1034,  Jay  371,  Lowell  637,  Morgan  486,  Salem  455, 
Troy  1008,  Westfield  502,  Westmore  152. 

It  was  a  peculiar  coincident  that  the  three  towns  of 
Charleston,  Greensboro  and  Troy  should  have  had  the 
same  population  of  1008. 

The  map  also  showed  the  adjoining  counties  of  Lamoil¬ 
le  10782  and  Essex  4650;  Orleans  leading  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  15707. 

Improved  Acres  in  Orleans  County 

The  improved  acres  of  Orleans  County  were  119,377, 
producing  as  follows:  Buckwheat  58,575  bu.,  Indian  corn 
20,306  bu.,  potatoes  407,132  bu.,  wheat  15,305  bu.,  butter 
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and  cheese  713,252  lbs.,  hops  77,605  lbs.,  maple  sugar  656- 
883  lbs.,  wool  81,947  lbs.,  wax  and  honey  6,461  lbs. 

Value  of  domestic  manufactures  $16,672;  value  of  ani¬ 
mals  killed  $86,672. 

Coventry  was  known  for  a  brief  period,  some  hundred 
years  ago,  as  “Orleans,”  then  the  name  reverted  to  the 
former  name  of  Coventry. 

Irasburgh  was  the  county  seat  until  1883.  The  Orleans 
County  Bank  was  there,  with  Elijah  Cleveland — Walter’s 
grandfather — as  president;  I.  N.  Cushman — Henry’s  father 
— as  cashier.  A.  C.  Randall  was  jeweler;  the  merchants 
were:  George  Worthington  &  Co.  and  W.  H.  Rand. 

Orleans  County  Officers  at  Irasburgh 

Samuel  Cheney  and  Henry  Richardson,  assistant  judges; 
M.  Carpenter,  judge  of  probate;  Silas  G.  Bean,  sheriff;  J. 
E.  Dickerman,  state’s  attorney;  L.  N.  Cushman,  treasurer. 
Attorneys:  J.  Cooper,  I.  N.  Prentiss,  J.  N.  Cushman. 

A.  A.  Earle  was  the  publisher  of  the  Standard  at  Iras¬ 
burgh,  later  moving  the  paper  to  Barton.  Mr.  Earle 
bought  the  Express  &  Standard  of  D.  M.  Camp  in  1892, 
but  operated  it  only  a  few  months  and  sold  to  T.  Grout. 

In  1845  E.  Rawson  established  the  first  paper  in  Iras¬ 
burgh,  “The  Yeoman’s  Record,”  which  continued  publi¬ 
cation  until  1850,  when  the  brothers  L.  B.  and  J.  L.  Jame¬ 
son,  started  the  Orleans  County  Gazette;  after  two  years 
this  paper  changed  owners  four  times  and  finally  in  1855 
merged  with  The  North  Union,  published  at  West 
Charleston. 

Coventry  Was  136  Years  Old  In  March,  1938 

Officially  Coventry  was  136  years  old  March  31,  last,  al¬ 
though  it  was  settled  a  few  years  earlier.  The  town  of 
Duncansborough  (Newport)  had  been  organized  and 
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some  leading  citizens  of  Coventry  applied  to  LukeChapin, 
first  selectman  of  that  infant  town,  to  come  and  organize 
their  settlement.  Therefore  on  March  31,  1803,  Coventry 
was  organized  by  electing  the  following  officers:  John 
Wells,  Jr.,  moderator;  Joseph  Marsh,  clerk;  Timothy 
Woodbridge,  constable;  Sam’l  Cobb,  treasurer;  S.  Cobb, 
Daniel  B.  Smith,  John  Wells,  selectmen.  Voted  that  each 
inhabitant  should  work  on  roads  four  days  in  June  and 
two  days  in  September.  A  tax  of  $12  was  raised.  The 
first  grand  list  amounted  to  $608.  John  Wells  was  the 
highest  taxpayer,  it  amounting  to  $1.39. 

Heerman  Sawmill  Built  in  1802—3 

The  Heermans  have  many  interesting  relics  of  those 
pioneer  days. 

The  sawmill  on  Coventry  Upper  Falls  has  been  in  the 
family  since  about  1830,  owned  then  by  the  present  Le- 
land  Heerman’s  great-grandfather.  It  was  built  by  Jabez 
B.  Fitch  in  1802-3.  It  is  still  in  good  condition  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  Leland  Heerman.  The  huge  hewn  timbers  are 
the  secret  of  its  old-age  usefulness.  There  is  still  in  this 
mill  the  first  circular  board  saws  used  in  Orleans  county. 

The  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  owned  by  Fred  Parlin  of  West 
Charleston  at  that  time,  made  the  shaft  speed-indicator  in 
this  mill. 

The  S.  A.  Wood  planer  and  matcher  in  the  old  mill 
was  made  60  years  ago  and  is  the  oldest  in  Orleans 
county. 

Mr.  Heerman  has  some  dividers  and  calipers,  hand¬ 
made  by  H.  Brown  of  Coventry,  and  as  skilfully  done  as 
though  machine  made. 

There  are  peculiar  geological  formations  along  banks 
of  Black  river  that  furnishes  power  for  the  Heerman  mill. 
Along  the  west  bank  is  a  lime  ridge  where  lime  kilns  used 
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to  operate,  while  the  opposite  bank  is  composed  of 
slate  stone. 

Rev.  Holland  Hancock  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
faith,  Mrs.  Heerman’s  grandfather,  was  the  first  preacher 
of  that  locality. 

While  the  town  of  Duncansborough  was  the  first  to  or¬ 
ganize,  Coventry  grew  faster  and  did  more  business  for  a 
while — Black  river  furnishing  opportunities  for  industrial 
power.  It  is  related  that  “The  church  members  of  Cov¬ 
entry  were  called  to  establish  a  church  in  the  wilderness,” 
meaning  Duncansborough. 


HOW  DID  ORLEANS  COUNTY  RECEIVE  ITS  NAME  ? 


A  Question  That  Set  The  Mind  Scouts  At  Work  Overtime,  And  Which 

Has  Resulted  In  Most  Entertaining  Research  Work 

\ 

How  did  Orleans  county  get  its  name? 

That  poser  was  put  to  me  recently  and  I  was  stumped 
for  a  ready  answer,  but  appreciated  the  import  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  common  gesture  of  courtesy  to  name  the  towns 
after  the  grantors  or  their  former  place  of  residence;  and 
naturally  the  county  would  have  the  appellation  of  some 
great  public  character  or  renowned  place. 

About  the  time  that  our  county  was  formed,  from  the 
incorporation  date  of  November,  1792,  until  the  courts 
were  established  and  being  held  in  the  first  shire  town  of 
Irasburgh — around  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
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ry — there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  centering  about  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  vast  territory  known  as  Louis¬ 
iana. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  period  of  purchase 
by  the  United  States  the  region — embracing  all  territory 
from  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  westerly,  Canada  to  the 
north,  with  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  southerly — had 
been  in  the  possession  of  England,  France  and  Spain, also 
a  dependance  upon  Canada  (or  New  France).  M.  D’Iber¬ 
ville,  a  distinguished  naval  commander  in  French  wars  of 
Canada,  and  a  successful  agent  in  establishing  colonies 
there,  was  given  command  of  colonization  in  Louisiana. 
We  mention  the  part  that  Canada  played  in  this  territo¬ 
rial  shuttlecock  as  being  a  contributory  cause  for  northern 
Vermont’s  interest  in  Louisiana’s  prominence  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye. 

Eventually  John  Law,  the  Scotch  speculator,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  “Mississippi  Bubble,’’  succeeded  to  the 
control  of  this  vast  and  rich  property.  The  site  chosen  by 
him  for  the  metropolis  of  this  territory  was  but  a  fragment 
of  the  delta  which  the  Mississippi  had  for  ages  been  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own  driftwood  and  mud;  having  literally  risen 
from  the  sea,  and  elevated  but  a  few  feet  from  its  level. 
Here  one  hundred  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  sprang 
up  the  capital,  New  Orleans,  named  in  honor  of  the  Re¬ 
gent  Orleans  who  ruled  France  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV. 

In  the  last  days  of  Spanish  rule  the  great  domain  which 
had  been  such  an  envious  prize  among  European  mon- 
archs,  was  transferred  to  France  again  and  resold  by  Na¬ 
poleon  to  the  United  States  and  was  the  culmination  of 
the  final  “Louisiana  Purchase”  covering  the  years  of  1798“ 
1803.  This  Purchase  was  divided  into  the  territories  of 
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Orleans  and  Louisiana  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  the  spring 
of  1804. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  war  of  1812  Louis  Philippe, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  a  friendly  visit  to  New  England 
being  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  Count  of  Beaujolais.  These  French  noblemen 
were  very  democratic  in  mingling  with  the  Americans. 
The  military  assistance  that  France  had  rendered  our  Col¬ 
onial  armies  had  cemented  a  firm  friendship  between 
these  peoples;  and  this  choosing  of  a  famous  French  name 
for  Vermont’s  northernmost  county  may  be  considered  a 
friendly  gesture  in  those  times  of  political  unrest. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  was  rife  in  those  hardy  times 
and  the  magnitude  of  speculation  throughout  this  vast  and 
rich  area  commanded  world-wide  attention. 

Our  County  was  born  at  about  the  crisis  in  Louisiana’s 
career  when  the  territory  shared,  with  the  heroic  name  of 
Orleans,  her  honor  of  entering  the  great  Union  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Thus  we  have  led  up  to  the  suggestive  causes  for  naming 
our  northern  Vermont  county.  A  phase  of  sentiment 
may  have  prompted  an  action  of  courtesy. 


Rides  to  Magog  on  a  Steamboat  at  Christmas  Time 

The  late  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Lougee,  daughter  of  Increase 
Bullock  extensive  contributor  to  Beautiful  Waters,  wrote 
the  following  a  short  time  before  her  death  in  March, 1938: 
“A  party  of  us  young  people  from  Georgeville  went  to 
Magog,  the  Christmas  of  1876,  aboard  the  steam  ferryboat 
‘Minnie’  and  attended  a  service  in  St.  Luke’s  church,  also 
returning  by  boat.  This  is  later  than  before  known  to  take 
a  20-mile  boatride  on  Lake  Memphremagog  at  Christmas 
time.  Navigation  usually  closes  the  last  of  November.” 
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IRON  DISCOVERED  100  YEARS  AGO 


In  Town  of  Troy,  Although  Having  Not  Been  Mined  Steadily 
By  Reason  of  Inadequate  Facilities  and  a  Change  in  Tariff 

Many  Troy  residents  do  not  realize  that  they  are  now 
passing  through  a  centennial  period  in  iron  mining  that 
interested  their  people  greatly  in  the  early  days. 

The  discovery  of  the  iron  mine  in  Troy  was  made  in 
1833  by  John  Gale,  a  blacksmith,  who  had  resided  in  the 
town  since  a  few  years  previous  to  the  war  of  1812.  He 
discovered  a  rock  which  from  its  color  and  weight  he  sus- 
picioned  was  iron.  Later  he  resided  in  the  iron  region 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  from  the  knowledge  he  obtained 
there  of  the  ore,  he  was  convinced  that  the  ledge  he  had 
found  in  Troy  contained  iron.  Returning  to  Troy  on  a 
visit  he,  with  Harvey  Scott  of  Craftsbury  and  Thomas 
Stoughton  of  Westfield,  after  searching  awhile  discovered 
the  ore  lying  as  he  thought  at  or  near  the  spot  where  he 
had  discovered  it  more  than  twenty  years  previous. 

Mr.  Gale  melted  some  specimens  in  a  blacksmith  forge 
and  hammered  them  into  horseshoe  nails. 

The  discovery  of  this  ore  occasioned  great  excitement 
in  the  town  and  extravagant  expectations  were  formed  as 
to  the  value  of  the  mine. 

The  ore  was  first  discovered  on  lot  No.  90  in  TroySouth 
Gore.  The  owner  of  that  lot  gave  a  deed  of  one-half  of 
the  ore  to  the  discoverers,  according  to  a  promise  he  had 
made  when  they  began  their  search. 

Mr.  Putnam  had  a  short  time  before  bought  this  lot  of 
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land  for  $500.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  iron  he  sold 
the  land  and  his  half  share  in  the  ore  for  $3000.  Mr. 
Stoughton  after  keeping  his  interest  in  the  ore  for  several 
years  sold  it  for  $2000. 

The  boom  had  subsided  and  Mr.  Gale  realized  but  little 
from  his  ore  and  Mr.  Scott  nothing. 

Ore  had  been  discovered  in  considerable  quantity  on  the 
lot  south  of  Mr.  Gale’s,  and  had  also  been  traced  on  the 
lot  adjoining  to  the  north.  A  forge  was  erected  at  Phelp’s 
Falls  in  1834  by  several  people  of  the  town  of  Troy,  and 
production  of  the  ore  was  begun;  but  these  owners  soon 
became  discouraged  and  sold  their  outfit  to  Binney,  Lewis 
&  Co.  of  Boston.  These  gentlemen  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  and  commenced  making  wrought  iron,  but 
on  no  large  scale  and  the  outfit  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  1835  another  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  Boston  &  Troy  Iron  Company.  They 
bought  20  acres  of  land  where  the  ore  was  situated,  for 
$8000,  and  about  1200  acres  of  other  land. 

A  furnace  was  built,  also  a  large  boarding  house  and 
other  buildings  in  1837.  After  much  expense  and  realiz¬ 
ing  but  little  profit  this  company  failed  in  1841,  and  all 
the  property  and  ores  passed  into  the  hands  of  Francis 
Fisher  of  Boston.  He  put  the  furnace  in  operation  again 
in  1844  and  commenced  turning  out  iron,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  the  industry  permanent;  but  these  expec¬ 
tations  were  destroyed  by  the  alterations  in  the  tariff  in 
1846,  and,  like  many  other  iron  establishments  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  operations  of  this  furnace  were  again  aban¬ 
doned. 

Although  the  mining  of  the  ore  has  not  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ore’s  richness  and  abund¬ 
ance,  and  in  these  modern  times  with  improvement  in 
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mining  and  shipping  facilities  the  industry  could  be  made 
to  pay. — Wm.  B.  in  Express  &  Standard,  1934. 


WEST  SHORE  NEWS 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buel  of  New  York  City  Building  Unique  Summer 
Home  on  West  Shore,  A  Little  North  of  Adams  Bay, 

Where  Newport  Village  First  Started 

Another  beauty  spot  adorning  the  shores  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  Memphremagog  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
urban  summer  sojourner.  A  large  percentage  of  the  shore 
line  of  the  attractive  lake  has  already  been  secured  by  the 
city  visitors  who  have  succumbed  to  the  allurements  of  this 
gem  of  waters.  From  the  Vermont  inlet  at  Newport  to 
the  Canadian  outlet  at  Magog  the  lake  is  encircled  with 
recreation  outfits — from  pretentious,  castelated  summer 
residences  built  into  the  rocky  cliffs,  to  the  more  humble 
bungalows  and  tents — all  unite  to  complete  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  background  to  beautiful  bays  and  shoreline  in  general. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Buel,  eminent  surgeon  of  New  York  City, 
has  bought  a  large  piece  of  Earl  Hammond’s  lake  shore 
property.  Mrs.  Buel  is  a  real  helpmeet  to  her  husband 
and  has  an  array  of  very  engaging  plans  to  transform  this 
recreation  plot. 

The  writer  found  Dr.  Buel  with  his  men  laying  a  stone 
wall  to  outline  his  property;  stones,  rocks  and  even  bould¬ 
ers  are  right  at  hand,  supplied  by  the  geological  age  of  up¬ 
heaval.  This  wall-building  is  not  to  stop  on  land,  the 
shoreline  is  to  receive  a  “sea  wall”  and  Mrs.  Buel  em* 
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phasizes  that  “it’s  to  be  a  high  one,  too!”  No  cement  for 
the  elements  to  play  havoc  with,  but  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  rocks.  The  lady  of  the  camp  lays  stress  upon  the 
house  that  she’s  laid  plans  for,  and  is  actually  building — 
for  she  delights  in  manipulating  carpenter’s  tools;  yes,  and 
she  displayed  a  pile  of  knotty  wood  that  she’d  “bucked” 
all  herself  to  accommodate  that  extra  big  fireplace  in  the 
new  home.  When  completed  this  domicile  will  be  of  the 
log-cabin  pattern,  a  delightful  retreat  for  the  siesta  and  the 
stormy  day.  Then,  too,  this  house  will  surely  be  “built 
upon  a  rock.”  In  many  spots  about  the  property  there 
are  wide  stretches  of  boulder  that  one  would  not  suspicion 
were  such  at  first  glance,  being  heavily  covered  with  moss. 
Such  an  one  was  discovered  at  just  the  proper  location  for 
the  house — the  upper  foundation  timber  resting  its  full 
length  upon  this  rock,  with  a  slope  lakewards  that  permits 
a  roomy  cellar. 

A  beautiful  grove  of  young  white  birches  graces  the  mid 
portion  of  the  Buel  lot,  with  lordly  maples  nearer  the 
water,  and  a  few  scattering  oaks  and  poplars.  These  ma¬ 
ples  which  predominate  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  sixty-below  winter  of  two  score  years  ago,  and 
have  been  mighty  sentinels  of  the  forest  for  centuries. 
These  precious  sugar-yielding  trees  suggested  the  name  of 
“Maple  Point”  for  this  spot.  Mrs.  Buel,  however,  said 
this  retreat  of  theirs  will  receive  a  new  christening  in  due 
time. 

Knotty  white  pine  furniture  made  by  the  habitats  of 
Michigan,  will  novelize  the  large  living  room,  harmoniz¬ 
ing  with  the  walls  which  will  be  finished  in  the  same  knot¬ 
ty  white  pine. 

The  camera  visualizes  the  travelogues  of  this  talented 
woman,  and  she  has  also  “snapped”  the  entire  lake  front 
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of  their  camp  in  a  series  of  films  which  she  will  arrange 
into  panorama. 

The  broad  point  and  sequestered  bays  on  each  side  are 
well  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds.  The  southeast  cove 
invited  the  location  of  their  boathouse. 

Neighbors  of  the  Lake  Road  Receive  Inquisitory  Calls 

It  was  through  the  courtesy  of  Archibald  Wells’  family 
that  the  scribe  was  motored  to  this  delightful  region,  en¬ 
chanted  by  pioneer  history  and  made  tenable  for  modern 
livelihood  by  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  the  early  settlers, 
clear  to  the  Canadian  border  to  that  “imaginary  line,” 
which  now,  however,  seems  less  imaginary  since  the  Cana¬ 
dian  customs  has  established  a  clearing  station  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  Nature  has  supplied 
a  dividing  line  at  the  highway  point  of  entry  in  the  form 
of  a  brook.  Close  to  this  brook  of  clear  crystal  water 
looms  the  unsightly  roadhouse  of  doubtful  fame,  in  which 
flowed  liquids  not  so  pure. 

Frank  Lavoie  owns  the  first  farm  on  the  American  side. 
Next  are  Earl  Hammond’s  broad  acres.  This  was  the  old 
Daggett  farm.  The  farm  house,  as  we  understand,  was 
built  by  Earl  Hammond’s  grandfather,  David  Hammond, 
who  came  from  Franklin  County,  and  the  historic  domi¬ 
cile  is  practically  as  it  was  originally.  This  and  the  old 
Prouty  house  three  farms  further  south,  were  the  first 
frame  buildings  erected  along  this  Lake  Road.  Elisha 
Lane,  father  of  Herbert  Lane  of  Eastern  Avenue,  married 
a  Daggett  girl  in  this  same  Hammond  house. 

We  found  some  change  since  “tenting  on  the  old  camp 
ground’’  at  Maxfield’s  Point.  This  spot,  so  beautiful  20 
years  ago,  was  fire-swept  and  is  covered  with  neglected 
underbrush. 
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Adams  Bay,  the  Site  First  Chosen  for  Newport  Village 

Tread  and  speak  softly,  we’re  on  sacred  ground!  Here 
is  the  renowned  Adams  Bay.  Historic  lore  is  endless  re¬ 
garding  this  place. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Adams  has  told  the  writer  that  here  the  nu¬ 
cleus  for  the  village  of  Newport  was  formed.  A  church 
was  built,  a  store,  shoe  shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  other 
community  providers  were  started  while  the  Newport  city 
site  (Pickerel  Point)  was  still  a  wilderness  of  pine  trees  and 
stumps.  In  later  years  when  the  Burlington  road  was  built 
— which  passed  from  Derby,  crossed  the  Narrows  on  a  new 
log  bridge  and  passed  over  a  peninsula  two  miles  south  of 
the  Adams  Bay  settlement — this  pioneer  church  was  mov¬ 
ed  to  its  present  site  in  Newport  proper. 

Before  this  Burlington  Road  was  built  a  ferry  was  oper¬ 
ated  between  Indian  and  Whipple  Points,  which  brought 
the  course  of  travel  between  Derby  and  western  Vermont 
near  to  Adams  Bay.  The  bridge  was  built  at  its  present 
location,  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lake. 

About  ten  rods  southwest  of  the  present  district  school- 
house  on  the  Archambault  property,  between  the  highway 
and  the  present  railroad,  is  the  spot  where  this  “meeting 
house”  stood  (and  this  is  probably  where  the  memorial 
plaque  will  stand,  which  the  Baptist  and  Congregational 
committee  dedicated  at  their  big  historical  meeting  held 
in  Newport  the  first  days  of  June,  1938). 


Catching  Fish  at  the  Rate  of  100  Pounds  an  Hour 

At  Black  Pt.,  half  mile  north  of  Gibraltar  Pt.,  100  lbs.  of 
lunge  was  a  very  ordinary  hour’s  catch  while  fishing  at 
anchor,  and  at  one  time  Lucius  Merriman  caught  a  lunge 
weighing  over  60  lbs.,  having  to  tow  it  ashore. 
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ORIGINAL  COURTS  OF  ORLEANS  COUNTY 


Brownington  and  Craftsbury  Once  Half-Shire  Towns 
The  Jail  Was  In  A  Cellar 

A  query  from  N.  L.  Foster  as  to  how  long  ago  it  was 
that  Brownington  and  Craftsbury  were  half  shire  towns 
and  the  county  jail  was  in  a  cellar,  prompted  a  following 
up  of  the  clue. 

Mr.  Foster  lived  in  Brownington  with  an  uncle,  Thomas 
Barnes,  from  the  time  he  was  four  years  old  until  the  age 
of  eleven,  and  that  would  be  about  69  years  ago  last  June 
(this  article  was  written  in  1933).  He  relates  with  consid¬ 
erable  amusement  about  the  gaol  in  the  cellar  of  the 
S.  R.  Hall  house. 

It  doesn’t  require  much  of  a  flight  of  imagination  to  vis¬ 
ualize  this  hoosegow  not  only  a  jail  but  a  dungeon  in  fact, 
surrounded  by  the  four  solid  walls  of  stone,  without  a 
beam  of  light  breaking  the  nervewrecking  darkness. 

Brownington  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Canadian 
border,  and  the  protective  international  law  between  coun¬ 
tries  made  it  easy  for  fugitives  from  justice  to  use  the  Ver¬ 
mont  avenue  of  escape.  Because  of  these  conditions 
there  were  liable  to  be  many  of  the  questionable  class 
roaming  at  will  in  the  border  region. 

Mr.  Foster  also  remembers  the  old  Stephen  Burroughs 
and  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall  houses,  which  are  still  standing  after 
an  experience  of  probably  130  years. 
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Jane  Burroughs,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  pioneer,  is 
living  in  the  old  homestead  at  Brownington  at  an  age  of 
over  90  years. 

The  towns  of  Brownington  and  Craftsbury  were  charter¬ 
ed  by  the  State  of  Vermont  in  about  the  years  1781-’82 
and  were  the  first  townships  settled  in  this  county  area. 

At  the  time  Craftsbury  was  chartered  the  town  belonged 
to  Chittenden  County,  subsequently  annexed  to  Caledo¬ 
nia  County,  and  the  chartering  of  Orleans  County  includ¬ 
ed  the  Craftsbury  area. 

Orleans  County  was  incorporated  in  1792.  The  county 
court  was  organized  in  November  of  1799,  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Huntington  in  Greensboro. 

The  first  officers  of  the  County  were:  Timothy  Hinman 
chief  judge;  Samuel  Crafts  and  Jesse  Olds,  assistant  judges; 
T.  Stanley,  clerk;  Royal  Corbin,  treasurer;  J.  Bradley, 
state’s  attorney;  Joseph  Scott,  sheriff;  Ebenezer  Crafts, 
judge  of  probate. 

The  first  session  of  county  court  was  held  at  Craftsbury 
on  Monday,  March  4,  1800.  The  November  term  in  the 
same  year  was  held  at  Brownington,  and  the  sessions  al¬ 
ternated  between  these  two  places  until  August  16,  1816 
when  the  first  session  was  held  at  Irasburg.  That  was  the 
shire  town  until  January  27,  1886,  when  by  proclamation 
of  the  judges  accepting  the  new  buildings,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  shire  was  removed  and 
established  at  Newport.  The  Orleans  county  judges  at  that 
time  were  Jonathan  Ross,  A.  P.  Dutton  and  J.  C.  Oliver. 

The  site  for  the  court  house  was  bought  of  Lucius  Rob¬ 
inson  for  $3000.  This  plot  had  been  owned  and  occupied 
by  Geo.  C.  Merrill,  at  that  time  purser  of  the  steamboat 
Mountain  Maid. 

The  appropriation  by  the  Vermont  legislature  for  these 
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buildings  was  $16,000.  The  citizens  of  Newport  subscrib¬ 
ed  $6,602.50. 

At  the  time  the  county  buildings  were  built  at  Newport 
the  Orleans  County  Bar  included  such  able  local  legal  tal¬ 
ent  as:  C.  A.  Prouty,  J.  L.  Edwards,  J.  E.  Dickerman, 
W.  D.  Crane,  F.  E.  Alfred,  Theophilus  Grout.  All  these 
have  passed  on  to  the  great  majority. 


SOLOMON  FIELD’S  HISTORIC  LANDMARK 


Gives  Way  To  Business  Expansion  on  One  of  the  Most  Valuable 

Locations  in  Newport  City 

Every  old  house  has  a  history  of  its  own.  An  investi¬ 
gation  reveals  that  the  Fields-Brady  house  recently  razed 
to  make  room  for  advancing  business,  left  a  flood  of  his¬ 
toric  memories  never  excelled  by  any  other  historic  land¬ 
mark  of  the  town. 

If  Solomon  Fields  could  have  viewed  it  in  its  latter 
years  he  would  never  have  recognized  it  as  the  house  he 
had  built — nor  would  it  have  been.  With  possibly  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  of  the  framework,  the  hand-cut  nails  or 
the  foundation — the  latter  being  substantial  enough  to  have 
supported  the  Federal  building. 

Mr.  Fields  built  the  original  house  during  the  Civil  War 
period.  His  daughter  May  inherited  the  property  and 
married  C.  N.  Brady  in  1886.  Mr.  Brady  remodelled  the 
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house  into  the  then  most  elaborate  piece  of  residential 
architecture  in  Newport. 

The  present  Field  avenue  was  then  a  sharp  grade  from 
Main  street  to  the  lake  shore.  Mr.  Brady  graded  and 
widened  the  street  to  about  its  present  shape. 

The  Missisquoi  and  Clyde  Rivers  R.  R.,  commonly 
called  “The  South  Eastern,”  was  the  first  railroad  into 
Newport  from  the  west  and  was  finished  May  21,  1872,  9 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Newport’s  first  railroad,  The  Pas- 
sumpsic  River  R.  R.  The  Missisquoi  &  Clyde  Rivers  R. 
R.  made  its  first  survey  out  of  Newport  for  its  road  to  run 
from  where  the  present  wharves  are  located,  in  a  straight 
line  via  trestle  to  Farrant’s  Point,  thus  saving  considerable 
distance  and  expense.  Prouty  &  Miller,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  railroad  company  to  follow  the  shoreline 
as  they  needed  tracks  laid  to  their  mill. 

Solomon  Fields  was  a  bridge  builder  and  built  the  tres¬ 
tle  spanning  Prouty  &  Miller’s  bay.  He  also  built  all  the 
bridges  for  the  “South  Eastern.” 

For  the  sake  of  preserving  a  beautiful  sandy  beach, which 
in  those  days  ran  along  the  north  shore  of  Newport  Vil¬ 
lage,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  much  better  if  the  rail¬ 
road  had  built  the  long  trestle  to  Farrant’s  Point.  Then 
much  of  the  summer-sports  problems  would  have  been 
solved  for  all  time. 

Not  long  after  the  burning  of  the  Memphremagog 
House  there  was  a  movement  launched  for  having  another 
large  hotel  in  or  near  Newport  and  the  Hon.  C. A. Prouty 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  undertaking.  The  Brady  lot 
was  considered  the  best  location  for  such  a  public  house. 

As  it  was  to  be  a  corporate  enterprise,  primarily  for  the 
city’s  benefit,  the  lot  was  offered  for  $20,000.  However, 
the  project  hasn’t  yet  been  consummated. 
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Until  some  fifteen  years  ago  this  summer-hotel  idea 
would  crop  out  periodically.  The  last  person  the  writer 
knew  of  as  suggesting  such  a  scheme  was  C.  H.  Davis,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vermont  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  who  made 
the  statement  that  if  the  Citizens’  Corporation  failed  to 
erect  a  hotel  on  this  city  lot  he  would  build  one  himself. 

The  rapid  changes  in  mode  of  travel  and  methods  of 
spending  the  summer  vacation  (like,  for  example,  owning 
your  own  summer  home  on  the  lake  shore)  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  those  days  probably  were  the  means  of  put¬ 
ting  the  summer-hotel  project  into  retirement. — Wm.  B. 
in  Express  &  Standard,  1932. 


THE  LAKE  ROAD  A  HISTORIC  CENTER 


Interesting  Interview  With  Riley  Bowley,  The  Oldest 
Living  Resident  of  Newport 

The  Bowleys  were  early  identified  with  Newport  affairs. 
We  understand  that  Riley  Bowley  of  Newport’s  East  Side 
is  the  oldest  living  man  who  was  born  in  Newport,  having 
passed  his  83rd  year. 

The  writer  had  a  pleasant  visit  with  him  recently  and 
his  reminiscent,  sketchy  talk  will  be  interesting  to  those 
who  care  for  the  history  of  their  community. 

Mr.  Bowley  was  old  enough  before  the  Civil  War  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  affairs,  and  much  of  what  follows  oc¬ 
curred  previous  to  the  national  conflict. 
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Prominence  of  The  Lake  Road 

What  is  known  to  us  as  the  Lake  Road  was  in  existence 
then  in  much  the  same  route.  His  father  Oliver  had  a 
farm  there.  William  and  Samuel  lived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  thirty  years,  and  his  uncle  John  owned  and  lived 
on  the  last  farm  before  entering  Canada. 

Also  on  this  highway — which  was  then,  perhaps,  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  County  Road — near  what  was 
later  known  as  the  Lane  School,  stood  the  Lane  Tavern 
operated  by  Seymour  Lane,  who  came  from  his  native 
city  of  Burlington  in  the  autumn  of  1822  and  built  a  double 
log  house  which  he  occupied  together  with  his  nephew, 
William  Robinson,  eldest  son  of  Cephas.  A  few  years 
later  a  good  framed  house  was  substituted  for  this  log  struc¬ 
ture. 

This  County  Road  that  passed  Lane’s  Tavern  was  one 
of  the  regular  routes  to  and  from  Canada,  traveled  largely 
by  smugglers  from  the  Province.  Governor  Williams  of 
Vermont  and  prominent  business  men  used  to  stop  here 
to  transact  land  business  with  the  early  settlers. 

When  Orville  Daggett  was  married  he  and  his  bride 
spent  a  portion  of  their  wedding  day  at  this  inn.  They 
arrived  in  a  springless  wagon — the  box  lay  directly  upon 
the  axel;  but  the  ardor  of  love  was  not  lessened  by  rough 
roads  nor  a  clumsy  vehicle.  The  wagon  was  the  only  one 
in  Newport  at  that  time. 

After  the  Derby-Newport  bridge  was  built  spanning  the 
narrowest  place  about  the  lake  (called  “The  Narrows”) 
and  public  travel  opened  up  in  that  direction,  business  at 
the  Lane  Tavern  began  to  wane.  Up  to  this  time,  1832, 
the  post  office  was  kept  here,  the  Church  meeting  house 
was  here,  Dr.  Thomas  Glysson,  the  town’s  first  physician, 
had  an  office  on  the  south  side  of  the  Burlington  Road 
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about  opposite  the  intersection  with  the  County  Road. 
Hiram  Lane  and  Wm.  Bowley  kept  a  store  nearly  oppo¬ 
site  the  Tavern. 

He  Had  The  Whole  Out-Of-Doors 

At  an  early  date  Levi  Field  settled  on  the  farm  where 
Hollis  Daggett  later  lived.  He  was  a  blacksmith  and  be¬ 
cause  of  limited  means  he  did  not  build  a  shop  at  first  but 
erected  a  forge  near  the  road  and  his  anvil  on  a  stump. 
One  day  a  man  came  along  on  horseback;  his  horse  hav¬ 
ing  lost  a  shoe  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Lane  where  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  was.  Mr.  Lane  replied,  “You  are  in  his  shop 
now,  but  you  will  find  the  smith  and  his  forge  down  the 
road  about  two  miles.” 

Echoes  of  The  Canadian  Rebellion 

The  following  events  occurred  a  few  years  before  Mr. 
Bowley’s  time,  but  interest  over  the  scare  called  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rebellion  was  still  quite  vivid  during  his  young  man¬ 
hood. 

Geo.  Smith’s  log  shanty,  which  was  located  about  where 
Hotel  Newport  is  now,  had  been  enlarged  to  boarding¬ 
house  proportions  and  was  also  the  rendezvous  for  certain 
cliques  that  had  any  theories  to  thrash  out. 

Smith  was  a  sympathizer  in  the  border  unrest,  termed 
the  Canadian  Rebellion.  Several  hotheads  at  that  time 
sat  up  nights  running  bullets  and  making  cartridges  with 
the  intention  of  joining  forces  with  the  rebels  and  march¬ 
ing  on  Stanstead  to  capture  or  burn  the  place.  However, 
the  report  of  a  skirmish  along  the  border  resulting  in  the 
death  of  one  person,  seemed  to  cool  their  ardor  and  cause 
the  local  filibusters  to  defer  their  expedition.  It  was  also  a 
part  of  their  program  to  capture  the  Bank  of  Stanstead  and 
appropriate  the  funds  for  the  furtherance  of  their  designs 
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and  the  assistance  of  the  general  rebel  forces  in  the  County 
of  Stanstead. 

Public  demonstrators  also  would  gather  in  the  locality 
that  was  later  the  Coburn  block  and  now  the  Foster  build¬ 
ing.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  collected  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent. 

All  the  boats  about  the  lake  were  sunk  to  prevent  the 
“regulars”  of  the  Brome  side  from  crossing  to  help  the 
protective  forces  of  the  Stanstead  side,  and  vice  versa. 

Geo.  C.  Merrill,  who  was  prominent  in  navigation  cir¬ 
cles  in  the  early  days,  reported  to  have  discovered  wrecks 
of  several  of  these  scuttled  boats  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
during  low  water. 

The  Nucleus  of  Newport  Village 

Adam’s  Bay  was  also  in  the  Lake  Road  region,  being 
named  for  one  of  its  pioneers,  Calendar  Adams.  Here 
the  nucleus  for  the  Village  of  Newport  was  formed. 

The  men  wore  high  boots  and  one  pair  had  to  last  a 
person  one  year.  The  shoemaker  was  a  Mr.  Smith,  and 
the  oldtime  shoeshop  was  a  place  for  the  men  to  gather 
and  swap  the  news;  the  cobbler  could  peg  away  as  well 
dispensing  gossip  as  when  silent.  The  children’s  shoes 
were  made  from  the  legs  of  men’s  castoff  boots,  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  were  made  to  last  a  year,  providing  the  kiddies 
went  barefoot  long  enough.  In  fact  they  were  so  careful 
of  shoeleather  that  on  Sunday  when  the  children  went  to 
church  they  would  start  off  barefoot,  carrying  their  shoes 
and  stockings.  Upon  coming  in  sight  of  the  meeting  house 
they’d  sit  down  and  dress  their  feet  before  going  inside. 

It  was  Riley’s  father  Oliver  Bowley  and  Bert’s,  Claren¬ 
ce’s  and  Eugene’s  grandfather,  who  used  to  teach  school 
in  town  for  the  wage  of  five  dollars  per  month,  taking  his 
pay  in  grain — yes,  and  they  didn’t  even  allow  the  teacher 
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to  “board-’round”  in  those  bartering  days;  had  to  board 
himself  out  of  the  munificent  sum  of  five  bucks! 

If  the  pioneers  could  be  optimistic  in  their  time,  why 
not  we  in  this  advanced  day  and  generation?  They  felt 
that  by  courage,  thrift  and  tenacity,  better  times  would 
come;  so  we  may  expect  as  satisfactory  returns  for  sacrifice 
in  our  days  of  depression. 

Mr.  Bowley  can  remember  when  but  ten  houses  were  in 
Newport,  and  he  has  helped  to  harvest  potatoes  and  oats 
on  all  land  south  of  what  was  later  Main  street. 

Nicknames  attached  to  persons  in  those  days  were  bold¬ 
ly  pointed.  One  neighbor  down  on  that  Lake  road  was 
hailed  as  Penny  Warren  and  another  as  Two-Gent  Good¬ 
rich;  penuriously  suggestive. 

Town  Statistics  of  1840 


Statistics  make  dry  reading,  but  sometimes  they  are  the 
only  means  of  telling  a  long  story  briefly. 

Herein  they  represent  a  year’s  record  of  the  town’s  pro¬ 
duction  about  seven  years  prior  to  Riley’s  birth: 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Buckwheat 
Indian  Corn 
Potatoes 
Hay 


2,047  bu. 

239  bu. 
2,432  bu. 
49  bu. 
987  bu. 
1,034  bu. 
21,080  bu. 
1,224  tons 


Maple  Sugar  33,920  lbs. 
Wool  2,527  lbs. 


Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Population 


408 

681 

1467 

408 

591 


It  was  customary  to  dig  large  holes  in  the  ground  in 
which  to  store  potatoes  in  the  winter,  as  the  cellars  were 
liable  to  freeze. 

The  land  was  so  stumpy  and  rough  in  many  sections 
that  the  hay  crop  had  to  be  drawn  to  barns  by  sled. 

Sh-h-h,  don’t  tell!  Tavern  liquors  were  obtained  at 
Burlington,  excepting  potato  whiskey  which  was  extracted 
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at  Derby  Line.  I’m  wondering  if  the  stuff  didn’t  help  to 
build  the  Burlington-Derby  highway? 

Coventry  was  the  chief  resort  for  milling  as  well  as  trade. 
Mostly  barter  trading  had  to  be  conducted  as  money  was 
scarce. 

Butter  sold  for  from  10c  to  20c  a  pound  and  cows  were 
frequently  rented  for  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  year. 

Province  Island  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  Martin 
Adams,  the  pioneer.  He  cultivated  a  field  there.  Living 
on  the  main  land,  he  and  Mrs.  Adams  would  go  there 
daily  by  boat — she  with  spinning  wheel  and  flax,  dinner 
pot  and  vegetables,  being  as  industrious  as  her  husband. 

Do  we  properly  appreciate  how  well  our  pioneers  budd¬ 
ed?  If  you  are  of  a  line  of  that  sturdy  race  you  should  be 
proud. 


FOUR  SCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN 


And  Still  Going  Strong  Is  the  Record  of  a  Newport  Man 

James  Achilles  of  Clyde  street  has  reached  the  age  of 
four  score  years  and  ten  and  seven  months  over.  This 
exceeds  the  Biblical  age  average  by  over  ten  years. 

The  scribe  has  not  seen  him  since  his  severe  illness  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  when  calling  at  his  home,  asked  if  Mr. 
Achilles  was  able  to  see  anyone. 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Young,  “he’s  just  been 
shaving  himself.” 
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A  man  over  90  years  old  with  steady  enough  hand  to  do 
a  job  of  shaving  was  rather  remarkable— and  ne’er  a  scratch 
showed  on  his  smooth  face  when  he  came  forward  to  greet 
his  caller.  His  step  was  firm  and  his  voice  strong. 

Jim  and  I,  coming  from  the  same  Canadian  village — 
Georgeville,  Que. — enjoyed  an  hour  of  reminiscence. 

He  was  from  a  family  of  carpenters.  An  uncle,  Moses 
Achilles,  also  of  Georgeville,  built  some  of  the  finest  keel 
row  boats  that  were  ever  placed  on  Memphremagog  or 
any  other  lake. 

For  many  years  after  coming  to  Newport  Mr.  Achilles 
was  bridge  builder  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

One  of  his  quickest  jobs  was  replacing  the  first  bridge 
north  of  Lyndonville,  spanning  the  Passumpsic  River, 
some  35  years  ago.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  master  mechanic 
on  the  Passumpsic  division  at  that  time.  It  was  a  job  that 
called  for  skill  and  quick  action,  and  of  the  trestle  type. 
Jim  declared  if  he  was  given  20  picked  men  he  would  start 
on  the  job  at  daylight  on  a  Sunday  morning,  build  a  bridge 
beside  the  old  one,  and  have  it  in  readiness  for  trains  to 
cross  Monday  morning. 

“A  week  from  Monday,  you  mean,”  exclaimed  the 
master  mechanic. 

‘‘No,  I  mean  the  very  next  Monday!”  emphatically  ex¬ 
claimed  Jim. 

It  hardly  seemed  possible  even  to  practiced  workmen. 
Every  man  fitted  into  his  place  like  the  works  of  a  clock, 
and  there  was  no  lost  motion. 

In  due  time  the  new  bridge  was  in  readiness,  the  old  one 
set  to  one  side  on  rollers;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  new 
structure  was  rolled  into  place  and  made  secure. 
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It  lacked  but  little  of  nine  o’clock  Monday  morning 
when  James  Achilles  reported  to  mechanic  Spaulding  that 
the  new  bridge  was  ready  for  testing.  An  express  train 
was  due  in  a  few  minutes  and  Jim  declared  that  was  the 
proper  train  to  make  the  test. 

Spaulding  was  fearful,  but  Achilles  had  faith  in  his  bridge 
and  signalled  the  train  to  approach  and  stop  at  the  bridge 
entrance.  Then  the  long  train  regained  momentum — 
which  was  considered  an  extra  strain — but  the  trestle  show¬ 
ed  no  weakness  and  the  builder  was  highly  complimented 
for  the  unprecedented  work  of  the  kind  on  the  Passumpsic 
Division. 

During  his  last  several  active  years  he  was  employed  at 
Frost’s  Veneer  Mill  as  repair  man;  it  was  the  time  when 
Bert  Longeway  was  superintendent.  He  also  erected  the 
180-foot  building  among  the  considerable  group  of  factory 
structures  there. 


SNOWBALL 


Is  As  Cool  In  Action  As  His  Name  Implies — A  Hard 
Working  Member  of  a  Large  Family 

“Hey,  Bill!  Want  to  take  a  walk  with  me?  I’ve  got  an 
idea  for  a  good  newspaper  story.” 

I  was  thus  greeted  on  an  invigorating  Spring  morning 
by  Neighbor  Bowley.  I  demanded  an  explanation. 
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“Can  you  walk  as  far  as  Drown’s  slaughter  house — up  to 
Pleasant  Street  Extension?” 

“Yes,  I  could;  but  I  wasn’t  looking  for  anything  dead. 
You  got  a  cow  obituary  or  sumthin’?’’ 

“It’s  something  bully!  You’ll  say  so  when  you  see  and 
hear  about  it.  Bring  your  camera  along.  You’ve  got  to 
snap  a  picture.  I  bet  the  Boston  Post  will  be  willing  to 
pay  you  good  money  for  the  story,  too.” 

I  felt  that  Bert  was  spreading  it  a  little  thick,  but  was  will¬ 
ing  to  humor  him  and  we  started  on  the  jaunt. 

More  heat  was  promised,  but  the  day  was  still  young 
and  the  walked  proved  invigorating,  leading  the  writer 
over  an  unfamiliar  section  of  the  city  after  passing  Aubin’s 
mill.  Pleasant  St.  Extension  is  a  sightly  thoroughfare, 
overlooking  the  serpentine  course  of  Black  river  that  flows 
from  the  hills  of  Irasburg  and  Coventry  through  to  the 
beautiful  South  Bay  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  this 
long  extension  of  the  Bay  is  viewed  in  all  its  sparkling 
glory  from  this  elevation.  There  are  many  neat  and  pret¬ 
ty  homes  in  this  section  which  are  comparatively  new. 

The  last  place  on  this  avenue  (I  notice  the  telephone 
directory  gives  this  place  as  Pleasant  Avenue,  but  the  local 
residents  call  it  Pleasant  St.  Extension)  before  reaching  the 
slaughter  house  is  the  home  of  Israel  Lague,  and  we  actu¬ 
ally  arrived  before  all  the  family  had  arisen.  Bert  is  an 
early  Bird !  He  espied  Israel,  made  contact  and  began 
introducing.  Besides  Israel  there  were  Philip,  Albert, 
Raymond  and  up  to  seven  boys  and  two  girls. 

Rather  rudely,  probably,  I  interrupted  Bert  and  suggest¬ 
ed  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  go  through  that  extensive  pre¬ 
lude — I  would  gladly  accept  them  all  as  delightful  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

But  Bert  had  reserved  the  greatest  introduction  for  the 
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last.  Israel  was  let  into  the  secret  and  I  was  escorted  up  to 
an  outbuilding  and  awaited  further  developments.  Philip 
entered  the  building  and  soon  came  forth  leading  an  ani¬ 
mal  arrayed  in  the  harness  and  trappings  of  a  horse,  but 
the  horse  was  cloven-hooved,  the  most  meek  and  docile 
creature  of  its  kind  I  had  ever  laid  eyes  on. 

This  two-year-old  Ayrshire  bull  was  introduced  as 
“Snowball.”  (1  rejoiced  at  the  time  to  roll  that  name 
around  under  my  tongue — it  sounded  so  refreshingly  cool 
during  the  seething  temperature).  Now  Snowball  had 
been  named  from  the  complete  whiteness  of  his  coat  (at 
least  it  was  supposed  to  be  white;  just  at  that  time  the  fly 
powder  that  had  been  sprayed  over  him  had  shaded  his 
coat  to  a  snuff  color;  but  Bert  and  I  had  arrived  so  early 
that  there  had  been  no  time  for  Snowball’s  grooming. 

Snowball  had  originally  been  a  pet  of  the  boys’,  and 
Philip,  15  years  old,  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  Albert, 
had  trained  him  to  work  in  harness.  He  has  been  handy 
in  the  sugar  bush,  drawing  forty-pail  tubs  of  sap. 

In  the  past  Mr.  Lague  has  had  to  pay  for  having  team 
work  done  on  his  six-acre  market  gafden,  but  that  expense 
is  now  in  the  discard  and  Snowball  is  the  horse. 

We  took  a  picture  of  Snowball  hitched  to  a  cultivator 
which  he  pulled  through  the  rows  of  vegetables  in  a  steady 
walk.  He  has  drawn  400  yards  of  gravel  to  a  load  with¬ 
out  sweating  a  hair. 

Thus  has  Snowball  become  a  valuable  and  inseparable 
member  of  the  Lague  household. 

“There!”  declared  Bert  after  we  had  started  home, 
“wasn’t  that  a  bully  story  that  I  led  you  to?” 

I  agreed  that  it  was  sure  bull-y ! 
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THE  THREE  STILES  ELMS 


On  The  Old  Home  Place  At  The  East  Side  Were  Set  Out 
By  Samuel  Bowley  During  The  Civil  War 

You  may  have  admired  the  big  elm  tree  near  Mrs.  Car¬ 
rie  Mitchell’s  home  on  East  Main  street.  Its  girth  is  twelve 
feet  at  the  base  and  it  is  one  of  the  three  that  were  set  out 
in  1863. 

There  is  a  bit  of  history  connected  with  this  trio  of 
beautiful  trees. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Bowley  Stiles,  widow  of  John  Stiles,  our 
late  townsman,  writes  from  Warner,  N.  H.: 

“Most  everyone  remembers  about  the  Bowley  brothers 
living  together  34  years.  They  had  lived  as  one  family 
for  a  few  years  when  it  seemed  best  to  live  as  two  families. 
To  do  so,  father — ‘Sam’  Bowley,  as  he  was  locally  called, 
had  to  have  a  doorway  cut,  separating  apartments.  That 
was  just  before  the  Civil  War.  Father  went  over  to  West 
Derby  to  see  W.  G.  Norris  and  have  him  do  the  work. 
Said  Norris:  ‘Yes,  Sam,  I’ll  do  it  and  furnish  the  door  if 
you  will  set  out  three  elms  for  me — one  each  side  of  the 
driveway  and  one  at  the  corner  of  the  lot,’  which  father 
did. 

“When  John  Stiles  decided  to  have  a  home  he  bought 
the  W.  G.  Norris  place  in  April,  1885,  and  the  three  elms 
were  still  standing  there;  but  the  extreme  cold  winter  after 
we  went  to  Colorado  killed  the  two  trees  by  the  driveway 
but  the  other  is  still  there.  At  one  time  it  began  to  split 
and  Hiram  Batchelder,  then  in  the  Grandy  machine  shop, 
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bound  a  rod  around  it  and  drew  it  together.  I  understand 
that  the  rod  still  encircles  it. 

“Father  lived  to  see  his  grandchildren  play  under  these 
historic  trees.” 

— Wm.  B.  in  Expiess  and  Standard 


THE  NEWPORT  SITE  140  YEARS  AGO 


Delving  Among  Pioneer  Documents  Reveals  Much 
Interesting  Information 

An  invitation  from  City  Clerk  Beebe  to  look  over  some 
of  the  aged  documents  in  his  custody  revealed  a  collection 
of  rare  papers  and  books. 

There  is  the  very  first  town  clerk’s  book  of  records,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  town  meeting  March  11,  1803.  They 
switched  back  and  forth  with  town  clerks,  not  having  a 
steady  one  until  1863  when  Royal  Cummings  was  clerk  until 
1873.  That  was  the  year  when  H.  S.  Root  was  first  elect¬ 
ed,  he  holding  the  office  until  Newport  was  changed  to  a 
city  form  of  government  March  5,  1918. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Newport’s  town  clerks  from  the 
town’s  inception: 


Amos  Sawyer,  Mar.  11, 1800 
Nath’l  Horton,  Mar.  4,  1801 


Amos  Sawyer 
Nath’l  Horton 
Luther  Chapin, 
Amos  Sawyer, 
Dan’l  Warner, 
Josiah  Rawson, 
Seymour  Lane, 


15,  1802 

19. 1804 

19. 1805 
5, 1810 

24, 1817 
—  1821 
12,  1824 


Abial  Adams,  Mar.  14,  1825 
Seymour  Lane,  “  14,  1826 
Tyler  Mason,  “  19,  1833 
Seymour  Lane, Dec.  2,  1833 
Thos.  Glysson,Mar.l5,  1837 
Seymour  Lane,  “  12,  1839 
Royal  Cummings  “  3,  1863 
H.  S.  Root,  “  4,  1873 


With  the  exception  of  Irasburg  (which  held  its  annual 
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meeting  February  13,  1803)  the  first  meetings  of  all  towns 
in  Orleans  County  were  held  sometime  in  March,  mostly 
the  latter  days  of  the  month.  Would  expect  the  reason 
might  be  because  application  for  charters  had  to  be  made 
when  legislature  was  in  session  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  towns  in  the  county  settled  upon  a  uniform  date — 
the  first  Tuesday  in  March — in  which  to  hold  their  annual 
meetings;  or  rather  the  state  legislature  passed  a  measure 
in  about  1863  to  that  effect. 

The  most  delicate  and  valuable  relic  is  the  original  char¬ 
ter  of  Duncansborough,  made  out  at  Montpelier  Sept.  21, 
1803,  by  David  Wing,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State,  in  most 
precise  and  distinct  script,  and  signed  by  Isaac  Tichenor, 
governor.  The  name  of  the  patriot  hero,  Ira  Allen,  ap¬ 
pears  among  Newport’s  65  associates. 

In  the  charter  five  equal  rights  were  reserved  for  public 
use,  viz:  One  share  of  the  town’s  domain  for  the  use  of 
the  first  settled  minister  of  the  gospel;  another  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  such  ministry;  another  equal  right  to  apply  for  sup¬ 
port  of  a  State  college;  another  equal  share  to  apply  for 
support  of  State  grammar  schools  and  finally  an  equal 
share  for  support  of  English  schools  within  the  town. 

A  book  of  sales  and  copies  of  mortgages  showed  that 
much  of  the  County’s  real  estate  had  been  owned  in  Cale¬ 
donia  County,  and  legal  notices  of  transfers  of  property 
had  to  appear  in  the  only  regional  newspaper  of  the  times, 
The  Green  Mountain  Patriot,  published  at  Peacham,  Cal¬ 
edonia  County.  The  parchment-like  paper  has  yellowed 
somewhat  in  these  135  years  of  preservation,  but  the  ink  is 
still  bright  for  the  most  part  and  the  writing  legible,  with 
the  varied  modes  of  those  days  appearing — such  as  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  abbreviations  and  filigreed  strokes  of  the  pen 
where  capital  letters  are  used;  the  letter  f  appearing 
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where  it  is  doubled  for  letter  s ;  also  the  eleven  different 
clerks  in  the  town’s  history  lend  that  much  variety  to  the 
handwriting. 

While  Duncansborough  did  not  receive  its  charter  until 
1803,  there  was  much  town  business  transacted  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  real  estate,  etc.,  shortly  after  the  settlers  arrived, 
and  the  old  book  of  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  contains  en¬ 
tries  several  years  prior  to  1803.  The  Duncansborough 
“associates”  were  scattered  over  different  parts  of  southern 
New  England,  but  few  of  those  “sixty-five”  settling  with 
their  leaders,  the  investment  feature  being  their  principle 
interest. 

As  you  probably  remember,  most  of  the  towns  were 
named  after  their  first  settler,  and  some  settlements  were 
named  after  the  places  the  first  settlers  had  moved  from; 
for  example:  After  Duncansborough  was  changed  to 
Newport  I  presume  that  name  was  suggested  by  some  one 
of  the  associates  who  had  previously  lived  in  Rhode  Island; 
the  Newport  of  that  State  lying  on  the  coast  as  did  this  ex¬ 
treme  northern  Vermont  town,  although  a  freshwater 
coast.  Many  of  the  settlers  came  from  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island. 

All  these  valuable  books  and  documents  pertaining  to 
Newport’s  birth,  infancy,  and  growth  to  an  important  po¬ 
sition  in  the  commonwealth  are  cherished  with  zealous 
care,  the  first  town  clerk’s  book  having  been  rebound  to 
preserve  its  treasured  transactions  that  no  money  could 
buy.  The  charter  is  about  24x36,  framed,  and  kept  in  the 
vault. 

— Wm.  Bullock  in  Palladium  6C  News,  1935. 
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EXPRESS  AND  STANDARD  FILES  OF 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


The  Fiftieth  Anniverary  of  the  International  Mill.  The  Halcyon  Days 
of  Memphremagog’s  Hotels.  The  Examples  of  Nature’s  Freaky 
Weather. 

In  looking  over  the  files  of  the  Express  and  Standard  of 
50  years  ago — when  D.  M.  Camp  and  E.  A.  Stewart  were 
publishers  and  C.  F.  Ranney  was  news  writer,  Sunday- 
School  Lesson  columnist  and  expert  in  all  printing 
departments — we  were  interested  to  observe  that  nature 
served  up  about  as  freaky  weather  as  she  does  the  present 
day — we  are  certainly  getting  a  liberal  dose  this  winter 
(1933). 

Dame  Nature  of  the  eighties  inspires  news  writers  to  the 
following  effusions: 

Nature’s  Freakiness 

January  10,  1882.  The  non-appearance  of  snow  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  serious  matter.  Business  is  good  considering 
the  traveling,  but  if  we  could  have  three  or  four  inches  of 
snow  it  would  be  booming.  A  little  anomalous,  wishing 
for  snow  in  Northern  Vermont. 

January  31,  1882.  In  Georgeville  news  items.  We  have 
solid  ice  across  the  lake  at  last.  It  will  bear  a  team  now 
without  any  doubt.  At  least  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

Think  of  the  contrast  with  our  present  winter  started  in 
November  of  1933,  when  the  lake  froze  over  early  in  De¬ 
cember  ! 

May  10,  1887.  The  ice  has  just  gone  out  of  the  lake 
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(Usually  leaves  the  lake  around  April  20).  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake  made  her  first  trip  of  the  season  on  the  same 
day.  She  came  up  today  with  two  rafts  of  logs  (800,000 
feet)  for  Prouty  &  Miller. 

April  3,  1883.  With  the  thermometer  indicating  ten 
degrees  below  zero,  it  is  almost  hoping  against  hope 
to  expect  those  quiet  “April  showers  which  are  to  bring 
forth  May  flowers.” 

April  24 ,  1888.  According  to  Dr.  Currier’s  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  snowfall  since  the  first  snowfall  of  October  12 
1887,  to  the  present  date,  in  this  village,  the  total  fall  has 
been  15  feet  and  seven  inches.  There  have  been  fewer 
thaws  than  usual,  hence  less  sickness. 

March  20 ,  1883.  A  correspondent  despondingly  asks: 
“Is  there  no  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  those 
infernal  weather  prophets?  Are  we,  as  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  obliged  to  have  so  much  of  this  low  grade 
Canadian  weather  forced  upon  us?  If  so,  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  our  beautiful  climate  will  be  entirely 
ruined.  Is  there  no  one  in  all  this  vast  nation  who  can 
stand  up  and  prophesy  of  bright,  sunny  days  and  soft 
zephyr  breezes?  If  there  be  one,  let  him  come  to  the 
front ! 

The  Thrift  Age  Versus  The  Chaotic  Era 

There  were,  perhaps,  not  as  many  kinds  of  manufacto¬ 
ries,  but  what  there  were — the  International  Co.,  Prouty  & 
Miller,  Veneer  Mill  and  probably  another  saw  mill  or  two 
in  the  town  limits,  as  well  as  shoe  shop  and  boat  building 
works,  and  such  smaller  places — employed  probably  200. 
At  present  (1933)  even  in  the  time  of  business  depression, 
we  have  the  following  producing  concerns:  The  same 
Prouty  &  Miller  mill,  but  now  conducted  by  the  sons  and 
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grandsons  of  those  “good  old  days,”  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  25;  B.  F.  Moore  &  Co.,  clothing  factory,  employ¬ 
ing  30;  Aubin’s  Bobbin  Mill,  20;  A.  J.  White’s  and  G. 
W.  Reed  &  Sons’  woodworking  shops,  combined  labor, 
10;  C.  P.  R.  flour  sheds  and  transfer  freight  sheds,  50  or 
more;  railroad  roundhouse,  about  20;  Norton’s  machine 
shop,  2;  granite  sheds  10 — and  should  we  not  also  add  the 
so-often-misunderstood-target-for-axe-grinding-community 
sects:  the  local  newspaper?  Yes?  Well — he,  she  or  it, 
in  this  “northern-most  ‘Little  City’  of  Vermont”  that 
lies  on  the  international  border  of  friendship  between  two 
great  nations,  the  Memphremagog  Region — has  been  en¬ 
titled  the  Express  &  Standard  for  a  generation  and  more, 
and  now  with  its  editional  branches  has  reached  out  to  the 
uttermost  borders  of  Orleans  county  and  far  beyond; 
and  employ  a  steadily  growing  force  of  well-trained  print¬ 
ers,  et  cetera. 

Although  we  have  a  greater  number  of  industries,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  number  employed  now  is  less.  Where 
we  lost  heavily  in  number  employed  was  from  the  closing 
of  Frost’s  Veneer  Mills  which  had  a  force  of  250  on  its 
payroll  at  one  time. 

Following  are  some  pithy  paragraphs: 

“Nearly  450  arrivals  at  the  Memphremagog  House  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  August  7,  1882.  This  only  includes 
regular  guests  of  the  house;  a  very  large  number,  perhaps 
as  many  more,  taking  a  single  meal,  did  not  register. 

“ July  20 ,  1886.  Travel  is  becoming  more  lively.  For 
the  past  week  the  arrivals  at  the  Newport  House  number¬ 
ed  225;  at  the  Memphremagog  House  about  350.  These 
guests  were  from  New  York  City,  New  Jersey;  Portland, 
Me.;  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Boston,  and  one  party  from 
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England.  There  was  a  Raymond  excursion  to  this  place 
from  Montreal,  numbering  66  persons;  they  went  through 
the  lake.  Another  excursion  is  billed  next  week.” 

The  International  Company 

March  13,  1883.  Under  this  date  the  Express  and  Stand¬ 
ard  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  new  International 
Mill,  which  had  the  following  able  and  noted  men  as  its 
officers:  Hon.  J.  L.  Edwards,  president;  Mr.  L.  C. 
Grandy,  general  manager;  Mr.  H.  E.  Folsom,  treasurer; 
Messrs.  Emmons  Raymond,  W.  K.  Blodgett,  Alanson 
Spear,  Charles  Pierce  and  Amos  Barnes,  directors.  Au¬ 
thorized  capital,  $200,000.  The  capacity  of  mill,  25,000 
feet  per  day.  Large  contracts  were  made  with  leading 
houses  and  the  company  expects  to  do  a  business  of 
$500,000  a  year. 

For  a  long  period  the  International  Company  employed 
125  or  more  at  their  mills. 

It  was  considered  the  largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  now  after  fifty  years  we  have  just  a  tall, 
imposing,  smokeless  brick  chimney  as  a  memorial  of  those 
busy,  history-making  days. 

You  will  notice  that  this  year  of  1933  marks  the  passage 
of  a  half  century  since  the  birth  of  this  industry. 

What  is  to  take  the  place  of  this  important  site?  The 
location  is  just  as  good  as  ever  for  the  operation  of  some 
worthy  industry.  Let’s  encourage  some  reliable  operator 
to  occupy  this  space  during  the  coming  hopeful  year  1934. 

Among  The  ‘ ‘Locals”  Of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

Dec.  16,  1884.  We  may  not  have  a  type  foundry  locat¬ 
ed  here,  but  we  saw  some  very  good  specimens  of  wood- 
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type  carving  the  other  day,  done  by  C.  E.  Grandy.  This 
mechanical  genius  also  makes  cuts  for  his  own  advertising 
engraved  on  steel  plates. 


Jock  Kirkpatrick  jumped  into  the  lake  near  the  steam¬ 
boat  wharf  and  fished  out  a  child  of  Joe  Cheney.  Jock 
will  be  getting  a  medal  from  the  Life  Saving  Service  if  he 
keeps  at  this  business. 

An  Old  Blue  Law  Broken 

July  1,  1884.  Despite  the  petition  all  along  the  line,  the 
Sunday  train  from  Boston  will  probably  commence  run¬ 
ning  next  Sunday.  It  is  ostensibly  to  bring  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald,  but  is  really  to  be  an  excursion  pleasure 
train,  against  which  every  friend  of  the  Sabbath  should 
strongly  protest. 

Dec.  9,  1884.  The  Passumpsic  Railroad  has  been  test¬ 
ing  the  comparative  value  of  wood  and  coal  for  their  lo¬ 
comotives  and  find  coal  the  cheaper.  It  is  said  that  when 
their  present  supply  of  wood  is  exhausted  they  will  burn 
coal  exclusively. 

Customs*  Strategy 

April  29,  1884.  A  disgusted  traveler  came  down  from 
the  north  last  evening.  He  was  pretty  drunk  when  he  got 
on  the  train  at  Rock  Island  and  emptied  another  flask 
by  the  time  the  train  reached  Stanstead  Junction.  In  get¬ 
ting  seated  in  the  regular  train  he  carefully  took  a  bottle 
of  brandy  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  near 
him.  The  train’s  jar  caused  it  to  roll  into  the  floor  of  the 
next  seat  behind  him  where  a  passenger  picked  it  up  and 
set  it  upright  next  the  car’s  side.  When  Inspector  Kendrick 
Richmond  (Clarence  Richmond’s  uncle)  came  in  the  car 
the  man  disclaimed  having  any  dutiable  goods.  After 
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Richmond  had  passed  through  the  car  he  returned  and  at 
a  sign  from  the  passenger  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  inebri¬ 
ate,  picked  up  the  bottle,  again  asking  the  man  if  he  had 
any  dutiable  wares.  Upon  getting  another  denial  Rich¬ 
mond  quietly  showed  the  bottle  and  said:  “Then  you 
won’t  mind  if  I  keep  this!’’ 

Even  a  man  that  is  drunk  can  look  blank  when  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  his  supplies  are  gone,  and  the  above  instance 
was  no  exception. 

Lyndonville’s  First  Promotion  To  Railroad  Prominence 

May  31,  1887.  The  lease  of  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  to 
the  Boston  &  Lowell  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority  at 
the  meeting  held  at  White  River  Junction.  The  Boston 
&  Lowell  with  all  its  leased  lines  will  in  turn  go  into  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  There  will  doubtless  be 
some  changes  in  the  management  of  the  Passumpsic,  es¬ 
pecially  at  Lyndonville.  There  will  probably  be  a  divis¬ 
ion  superintendent  and  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Lyndonville — and  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Col.  H.  E.  Folsom. 

— Wm,  B.  in  Express  and  Standard 


NEWPORT  BACK  IN  THE  SIXTIES 

Excerpts  From  a  Letter  to  the  Express  &  Standard,  December 
29,  1929,  From  C.  D.  Robinson  of  California,  a  Resident  of 
Newport  During  The  "Rebel”  Scare  In  St.  Albans  and 
Newport  Near  The  Close  of  The  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Robinson  became  interested  in  job  printing  when 
16  years  old  and  obtained  the  first  insight  into  that  trade 
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while  in  Boston  a  few  months  in  1863,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  grandfather’s  home  in  North  Troy — Orrin  S. 
Dorman,  Sr.  There  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1864 
when  he  worked  about  three  months  for  Chas.  Spalding 
on  his  new  paper  called  The  Newport  News.  This  sheet 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Camp  &  Cummings  and 
became  enlarged  into  the  Express  &  Standard. 

It  was  during  the  latter  days  of  October,  1864,  that  the 
“thriller”  leading  up  to  these  “excerpts”  occurred.  The 
great  additional  “ell”  to  the  Memphremagog  House  was 
about  finished,  and  while  this  work  was  in  progress  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th  and  ordinary  business  was  being  done 
about  town,  a  telegram  was  flashed  to  B.  E.  Shaw,  jeweler 
at  his  store  on  Main  street,  just  west  of  the  hotel — telling 
of  a  “rebel”  raid  on  St.  Albans,  its  banks  and  its  citizens, 
several  of  whom  were  wounded  and  some  killed  by  the 
fleeing  desperadoes,  and  warning  was  sent  to  Newport  to 
look  out  for  a  repetition  of  the  act  there. 

We  Quote  The  Following  From  Mr.  Robinson’s  Letter 

“In  twenty  minutes  the  town  was  wild  and  in  another 
twenty  minutes  an  organization  of  its  citizens  for  a  spirited 
defence  began.  My  uncle,  Orrin  Dorman,  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  of  cavalry  for  a  patrol;  Eben  Dorman  was  his  first 
officer  and  the  company  was  complete  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes — the  town  being  full  of  discharged  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War,  home  on  leave,  and  on  recruiting  duty.  A 
battalion  of  infantry  was  also  quickly  raised,  officered  by 
Army  soldiers  at  home  on  various  military  duties.  Both 
organizations  were  paraded  on  the  the  street  and  on  the 
unoccupied  ground  overlooking  the  lake. 

“Dispatches  had  been  broadcast  over  the  State  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  defence  and  Newport  received  news  that  the  Nor- 
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wich  Cadets  had  entrained  and  were  on  their  way  to  New¬ 
port,  having  the  right  of  way  over  all  trains  on  the  Pas- 
sumpsic  system.  All  Cadets  were  in  town  and  drawn  up 
at  the  steamer  landing  at  about  the  usual  time  for  the 
“Mountain  Maid”  to  arrive.  Upon  the  regular  arrival  of 
the  boat  Capt.  Geo.  W.  Fogg  stared  at  the  imposing  line 
of  military  force  in  roaring  astonishment.  Of  course,  be¬ 
ing  all  day  on  his  trip,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  raid¬ 
ing  alarm.  There  were  no  rebels  on  his  boat,  nor  any 
passengers,  so  the  entire  outfit  adjourned.  The  Cadets 
took  the  big  hall  at  the  hotel  and  began  to  dance  to  some 
music  that  had  been  picked  up. 

“The  cavalry,  on  foot,  were  assigned  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  for  night  quarters;  and  probably  the  infantry 
too— I  don’t  remember.  The  forces  were  strictly  ordered 
to  stay  in  their  quarters  all  night  and  await  further  events. 
Officers  had  word  of  approaching  danger  and  ‘Alertness’ 
was  the  watchword. 

“The  Congregational  church  was  made  a  general  head¬ 
quarters;  how,  I  know  not;  but  I  was  a  sort-of  general 
drummer  boy  and  was  stationed  there.  Details  of  scouts 
were  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  I  remained  awhile 
after  night  set  in,  to  watch  the — to  me — unusual  proceed¬ 
ings.  First  there  came  Joe  Green,  a  great  wag,  and  J.  G. 
Green,  the  druggist’s  brother,  with  his  report  full  of  fun 
and  satirical  jokes.  Then  he  went  to  the  room  above  to 
lie  down.  In  a  few  moments  up  galloped  Oel  D.  Harvey, 
the  well-remembered  barber  of  Newport  for  many  years. 
H  e  was  in  full  cavalry  uniform  that  he  had  used  in  the 
army.  He  made  his  stuttering  report,  received  further  or¬ 
ders,  wheeled  about  and  galloped  off  down  the  ‘Coventry 
Road’  of  those  days  [following  Black  River  and  then  but 
recently  built  by  Elijah  Cleveland  of  Coventry. — Ed.] 
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There  came  many  others  with  reports,  and  finally  I  went 
upstairs  with  the  others  and  squeezed  in  between  some 
men  laying  on  the  floor  asleep,  and  I  happened  to  be  near 
Joe  Green  who  spasmodically  continued  to  crack  jokes. 
After  awhile  all  became  quiet  and  I  also  slept.  How  long 
it  was  I  don’t  remember,  but  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
rushing  feet  along  the  stairs  and  cries  of  ‘Here  they  come!’ 
with  calls  by  officers  below  to  ‘Fall  in,  fall  in!’  And  then, 
‘Where’s  that  drummer?’  ‘Rouse  him  up’,  and  calls  from 
my  uncle  Orrin,  ‘Charles,  hurry  up  with  your  drum!’  I 
got  down  to  the  outside  just  in  time  to  see  a  rocket  sail  in¬ 
to  the  sky,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sent  up  from  the 
foot  of  the  big  dead  pine  tree  that  stood  on  the  top  of 
Pine  hill.  There  was  a  bunch  of  the  officers  together  just 
before  me  and  then  up  rode  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  dis¬ 
mounted  and  joined  them  with  a  scouting  report  of  some 
importance,  it  seemed,  for  Orrin  came  to  me  and  said, 
‘Charles,  stand  here  and  beat  the  roll  good  and  loud  and 
keep  it  up.’  I  did  as  told  and  men  began  to  run  up  and 
assemble  in  front  of  the  church.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
this  was  done  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry  marched  down 
Main  street  to  the  platform  by  the  Memphremagog  house 
and  halted  near  the  steamboat  landing.  Crowds  of  the 
townspeople  and  hotel  patrons  had  to  be  kept  from  press¬ 
ing  too  far  front.  The  day  began  to  break  in  the  east  and 
we  were  still  in  line.  The  crowd  began  to  disperse,  and 
at  sunrise  we  were  marched  back  to  the  church  barracks. 
After  a  short  address  and  warning  to  assemble  instantly 
upon  the  ringing  of  the  Cong’l  church  bell,  we  dispersed 
temporarily. 

Sometime  in  the  forenoon  Dr.  Carpenter  and  (I  think) 
Ab  Bowley  and  another  man  came  to  the  downtown  quar¬ 
ters  of  Roundy  and  the  Dorman  Brothers  with  two  men 
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whom  they  had  caught  as  the  rocket  firers.  There  follow¬ 
ed  a  long  examination  of  the  men  who  were  two  recently 
discharged  soldiers,  and  it  turned  out  that  being  drunk — 
according  to  their  own  statements — they  had  purchased 
the  rockets  in  town,  gone  to  the  top  of  Pine  Hill  and  shot 
them  off  as  a  joke  on  the  ‘militia’,  as  they  called  the  vol¬ 
unteers.  After  a  long  hearing  they  were  placed  for  a  time 
in  the  charge  of  Silas  Bean,  the  town  constable,  and  locked 
up.  Orrin  said  he  wished  someone  would  go  up  on  Pine 
Hill  and  see  if  anyone  had  been  near  the  big  dead  pine 
the  night  before.  I  at  once  volunteered.  But  what  would 
I  do  if  I  should  get  into  a  nest  of  ‘Rebs’  waiting  or  camp¬ 
ing  there?  I  told  him  I  would  take  my  sketch  box  and 
pretend  i  was  a  strange  artist  hunting  for  views.  Orrin 
told  me  to  do  it  at  once.  I  had  often  been  up  there  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  was  at  the  base  of  the  big  pine. 
Sure  enough  there  were  the  remains  of  a  small  fire  and 
remnants  of  fireworks  and  of  a  lunch,  also  an  empty  whis¬ 
key  flask.  I  gathered  up  these  things  and  when  down  the 
hill  on  the  northeastern  slope  I  found  a  rocket  stick  stand¬ 
ing  in  some  bushes,  with  the  shell  of  a  newly  burnt  rocket 
still  attached.  There  was  evidence  of  more  than  one  or 
two  people  having  been  on  the  hill.  I  turned  in  the  tell¬ 
tale  articles  and  the  result  was  a  further  questioning  of  the 
prisoners,  but  they  were  finally  released  after  a  severe  rep¬ 
rimand  and  warning.  One  of  them  lived  just  over  the 
Canadian  border  and  the  other  was  a  Newport  man. 

An  entire  outfit  of  arms  for  a  cavalry  company  and  for 
an  infantry  batallion  arrived  in  Newport  the  next  day  and 
the  men  were  regularly  armed  and  equipped  but  not  uni¬ 
formed,  and  their  organization  was  kept  up  a  number  of 
months,  or  to  about  the  close  of  the  war  when  the  arms 
were  mostly  returned  to  the  State  arsenal.  Thus  ended 
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the  greatest  war  scare  ever  experienced  along  the  northern 
border  during  the  entire  Civil  War. 

The  aftermath  was  to  popularize  .Newport  as  a  resort 
beyond  belief.  Crowds  of  tourists,  many  of  them  from 
the  South,  flocked  into  the  town,  beginning  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season  of  1865,  and  the  Memphremagog  became 
the  most  fashionable  resort  between  the  White  Mountains 
and  Saratoga.  Lafayette  Buck,  who  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  hotel  keepers  the  United  States  ever  produced,  became 
at  once  the  most  popular  of  landlords,  while  Sam  Pendar 
backed  his  every  move.” 

The  hotel  was  sold  to  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  Co.  in 
1867-8,  and  Buck,  with  Lucius  Robinson  as  backer,  went 
into  the  United  States  Hotel  on  Beach  street,  Boston, 
which  house  he  also  popularized  at  once. 

THE  ST.  ALBANS  RAID 

The  following  article  which  applies  to  the  same  subject 
we  have  been  dealing  with  was  written  for  the  Sherbrooke 
Gazette  by  one  of  their  corps  of  writers,  H.  I.  Bullock, 
Feb.  9,  1910,  postmaster  of  Beebe  Jet.  at  the  time. 

‘‘As  an  addenda  to  Mr.  Hibbard’s  interesting  account 
of  the  ‘St.  Albans  Raid,’  I  may  record  the  fact  that  our 
government  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  U.  S.  authori¬ 
ties  $90,000  in  gold  to  recompense  the  people  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans  for  their  losses  sustained  in  the  raid  of  Oct.  19,  1864. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  throughout  the  Townships  that 
the  Southerners  arrested  should  have  been  punished  for 
organizing  the  affair  in  Canada — a  most  unfriendly  act  to¬ 
wards  a  neighboring  government  and  a  people  resting  in 
secure  confidence  of  our  friendship  and  ability  to  prevent 
any  untoward  act  by  citizens  within  our  borders. 

It  came  to  be  ‘quite  the  thing’  among  a  certain  class  of 
young  men  in  Montreal  to  sympathize  with  the  South  and 
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to  make  much  of  any  Southerners  in  their  midst;  at  the 
same  time  to  belittle  the  ‘Yankees,’  as  they  called  them— 
but  the  great  majority  of  our  people  held  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States,  and  wished 
them  success  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union,  as 
witness  the  40,000  Canadians  who  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  North.” 


fir  Y  p  °  ’  s 
Topics 

A  CHILDREN'S  HISTORICAL  BOOK 

Old  Book  Has  Interesting  Slant  on  Vermont  History 

Harry  F.  Richardson,  Newport  photographer,  has  for 
a  hobby  the  collection  of  old  stamps.  While  browsing 
around  recently  for  something  different  in  postal  designs 
he  unearthed  an  ancient  book  entitled  “The  Child’s  As¬ 
sistant  to  a  Knowledge  of  Geography  and  History.’’  It  is 
a  little  volume  3  1-2x5  1-2,  containing  90  pages,  printed 
in  1829  by  E.  P.  Walton,  publisher  of  the  first  Vermont 
Register,  printed  in  1824.  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  promi¬ 
nent  historian  of  Orleans  County,  was  the  author.  This 
little  book  gave  the  counties  and  towns  of  the  state,  with 
their  population  and  grand  list  in  1820.  There  were  list- 
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ed  three  more  towns  in  Orleans  county  at  that  time  than 
at  present.  In  this  county  there  were  included  Morris¬ 
town,  Hyde  Park,  Wolcott  and  Eden.  These  towns  were 
taken  over  by  Lamoille,  the  new  county  formed  later. 

There  was  no  town  of  Jay  then,  but  there  was  a  “Kelly- 
vale,”  the  original  name  of  Lowell.  The  town  of  Salem, 
which  consisted  in  part  of  what  is  at  present  called  “Salem- 
Derby,”  was  taken  over  by  Newport  town  in  1816;  that  is 
the  part  bordering  the  east  side  of  the  middle  and  south 
bays — some  three  miles  in  length. 

Salem’s  boundaries  were:  On  the  north  by  Derby,  N. 
E.  by  Morgan,  S.  E.  by  Charleston,  S.  W.  by  Browning- 
ton  and  West  by  Coventry  and  Newport. 

The  town  of  Troy  was  organized  as  Missisco  in  March, 
1802. 

The  Preface  observes:  “It  needs  no  longer  a  course  of 
reasoning  to  prove  that  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  our 
children  to  learn  something  of  their  own  town  and  State 
than  of  any  other  or  all  others  put  together.  To  direct  a 
child  to  study  a  geography  of  the  world  when  he  scarcely 
knows  the  boundaries  of  the  county  in  which  he  lives;  or 
to  teach  him  a  compend  of  history  when  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  confines  of  his  own  state — is  certainly  anything  but  the 
order  of  nature.” 


FREAKISH  WINTERS 


To  Compare  Somewhat  with  Our  Present  Winter  of  1936 

Hugh  Clark,  master  carpenter  and  builder,  was  relating 
to  the  writer  recently  his  memory  of  the  winter  of  1878 
that  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  season  we  are  now 
passing  through. 
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Mr.  Clark  was  then  a  resident  of  Georgeville,  Que.  In 
January,  with  a  gang  of  Carpenters,  he  was  building  the 
three-story  house  for  A.  G.  Dolloff.  The  weather  was  so 
mild  they  had  to  do  the  outside  work  in  their  shirtsleeves. 

Lake  Memphremagog  had  not  frozen  over  for  safe  pass¬ 
age  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  A  reef  twenty  feet  wide 
extended  from  Jewett’s  Point  across  to  the  Chateau  land¬ 
ing;  a  team  had  been  driven  onto  the  weak  ice,  and  not 
realizing  that  the  upheaval  of  the  reef’s  edges  warned  of 
danger,  the  horse  could  not  be  stopped  before  the  whole 
outfit  was  a  plunging  mass  in  eighty  feet  of  water.  The 
driver’s  outcries  brought  help.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
the  horse  back  onto  the  ice,  though  the  harness  was  cut 
and  the  sleigh  and  load  dragged  through  that  treacherous 
canal  to  the  shore.  Memphremagog’s  cavernous  depths 
hold  the  bones  of  many  a  horse  lost  in  like  manner. 

There  Was  Practically  No  Snow  Until  March 

There  was  no  snow  to  speak  of  until  March  24th  of  that 
year — as  records  of  the  writer  show.  Crows  hibernated  in 
the  densely  thick  cedars.  The  nimble  grasshoppers  were 
reported,  and  bouquets  of  pansies,  violets,  etc.,  were  pick¬ 
ed.  On  October  16th  of  that  year  the  thermometers  reg¬ 
istered  92  degrees  high. 

On  January  12th,  1886,  the  Congregational  minister 
of  Newport,  Rev.  E.  P.  Wild,  was  picking  pansies  from 
the  yard  of  the  parsonage  which  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  residence  of  C.  C.  Davis,  Second  street. 

The  mildness  of  the  1892  winter  would  match  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  in  some  respects — then  came  an  excess  of  snow, 
beginning  February  20.  The  ice  was  only  six  inches  thick 
on  the  lake  and  the  weight  of  snow  would  submerge  it. 
The  year  throughout  was  marked  for  its  rain  excess  also. 
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Y  P  O  ’  S 
O  P  I  C  S 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  FORMER 
PRINTER’S  DEVIL 


The  Unique  Methods  Used  a  Generation  Ago  To  Become 
A  Full  Fledged  Member  of  the 
”Art  Preservative  of  Arts.” 

They’ve  cooped  me  up  in  a  bedroom  once  more,  and 
now  seems  a  good  time  to  get  the  following  off  my  chest: 

“Apprenticeship,”  from  the  French  apprendre  (to  learn) 
formed  a  part  of  the  system  of  trade  guilds  or  corporations 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  and 
was  observed  with  considerable  rigor.  England  used  the 
apprenticeship  system  from  about  the  twelfth  century  and 
was  noticed  in  acts  of  Parliament.  During  the  rebellion 
Apprentices  took  part  as  a  political  body. 

As  time  passed  and  machinery  began  steadily  to  take 
the  place  of  much  of  hand  labor,  the  training  time  was  re¬ 
duced  from  seven  years  to  three  or  four.  Age  of  appren¬ 
tice,  above  14  and  under  21  years. 

The  writer  was  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  learn  the 
printer’s  trade,  in  the  office  of  the  Express  and  Standard, 
in  1883,  when  owned  by  the  late  Hon.  D.  M.  Camp. 

To  show  the  boys  of  these  days  what  an  easy  time  they 
have  in  “getting  a  job”  as  compared  with  a  generation 
ago,  he  presents  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  system. 
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In  this  enlightened  (?)  and  modern  age  most  of  the 
youth  expect  to  step  into  a  “job”  and  pull  a  journeymen’s 
wages  in  a  few  weeks.  They  should  be  educated  to  the 
fact  that  being  a  master  of  a  trade  is  far  different  than  a 
Jack  o’  all  trades — and  to  get  it  one  must  sacrifice  some¬ 
what. 

Yes,  “apprentice”  is  the  proper  title  for  the  lad  learning 
the  printer’s  trade,  but  many  of  the  duties  of  this  menial 
are  of  such  an  inky  nature  that  it  is  very  easy  to  dub  him 
the  “Printer’s  Devil.”  For  example:  By  the  time  he  has 
finished  one  of  his  duties  of  “washing  up”  (the  press  roll¬ 
ers)  for  the  night,  he  looks  as  tho’  he  had  taken  a  bath  in 
the  ink  keg — and  is  really  aptly  named. 

In  those  days  the  linotype  machine  was  but  a  dim  dream 
in  the  great  mind  of  Mergenthaler,  who  invented  the  first 
practical  machine  of  the  kind  in  1886. 

In  country  offices  of  that  period  power  to  run  job  press¬ 
es  was  not  much  used.  The  “devil”  had  to  “kick ’em,” 
thousands  of  impressions  at  a  time,  even  the  large  12x18 
Universal;  the  bare  thought  of  that  would  make  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  apprentice  shiver.  The  pressroom  was  really  a 
good  gymnasium  for  the  apprentice.  Doubtless  the  fact 
that  the  printer  marathon  winner  of  so  many  events  in 
Massachusetts  had  been  a  Printer  of  those  press-kicking 
days  thereby  getting  his  stride  and  leg-endurance. 

The  Express  &  Standard  newspaper  cylinder  press  was 
propelled  by  a  steam  engine  (though  many  smaller  offices 
“cranked  their  news  out  by  hand — and  that  was  worse  than 
kicking  a  jobber).  The  old  Whitlock  drum  cylinder  press 
was  the  bane  of  my  first  few  years  of  printing  experience. 
During  some  moving  venture,  or  running  the  monkey 
wrench  through  the  press  the  cylinder  had  been  cracked 
and  would  spring  at  that  point  every  impression,  hence 
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each  press  day  our  nerves  were  worn  to  a  frazzle  in  the 
process  of  “make-ready”  and  in  keeping  the  impression 
readable;  altho  the  slur  along  the  edges  could  not  be  erad¬ 
icated  the  trouble  was  mostly  along  the  editorial  column 
and  perhaps  a  “slur”  there  wasn’t  out  of  place.  The  old 
derelict  reminded  one  of  a  person  with  a  weak  heart — if 
he’s  kept  patched  up,  works  easy  and  runs  slow,  he’s  liable 
to  last  the  average  span  of  life.  This  wobbly  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  served  the  following  masters  before  it  was  junked: 
Camp  &  Cummings,  Camp  &  Stewart,  D.  M.  Camp,  A. 
A.  Earle,  Theophilus  Grout  and  D.  W.  Hildreth.  It  was 
during  the  administration  of  the  latter  editor  that  the  de¬ 
crepit  and  long-suffering  servant  passed  away — its  life  had 
been  one  continual  “grind.” 


The  “West  Derby”  machinist  and  foundryman,  Ebb 
Grandy,  was  always  called  in  consultation  when  any  ail¬ 
ment  afflicted  poor  Whitlock.  When  “Dr.”  Ebb  patched 
its  cracked  vertebra  two  new  ribs  were  added  and  the 
heads  of  rivets  driven  in  to  bolster  up  this  rupture  were 
just  so  many  more  spots  for  the  pressman  to  “overlay,” 
“pack,”  or  “cut-out”  to  make  a  workable  “tympan.” 


Suggestive  Printers’  Terms 


Many  of  the  terms  and  definitions  of  a  “print  shop”  are 
startlingly  suggestive.  Where  there’s  a  devil,  though,  one 
might  expect  to  find  a  “lower  region,”  so  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  we  find  the  “hell  box,”  a  receptacle  for  worn 
out  and  bad  type  and  metal.  Various  typographical  oper¬ 
ations  are  suggestive  of  the  human  body.  After  a  job  is 
set  up  a  make-up  operator  takes  it  to  an  imposing  stone 
and  soon  has  a  “form”  locked  up  in  a  “chase”  (frame); 
this  form  has  a  “body”  and  “face”  of  various  styles — 
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plain,  fancy,  delicate  or  bold — and  there  come  times  when 
these  forms  have  new  dresses  (type  outfits).  When 
the  pressman  has  finished  printing  a  form  it  is 
dead,  and  at  distribution  time  the  composing  room  be¬ 
comes  a  “morgue.”  And  if  the  “devil”  is  well  enough 
acquainted  with  you  he  will  introduce  the  “type  lice.” 
You  will  be  escorted  to  a  deadstone  and  told  to  bend  over 
and  closely  gaze  between  two  handfulls  of  type  separated 
about  two  inches.  For  freely  separating  body  type  that  is 
“dead”  and  ready  for  distribution  back  into  the  type  cases, 
it  used  to  saturated  with  water.  These  lice  were  supposed 
to  be  crawling  up  between  handfuls  of  type  and  a  close 
observer  would  see  them,  and  of  course  the  observer 
would  get  a  dash  of  lyish  water  as  the  satanic  imp  squashed 
the  handfuls  of  type  together.  That  was  a  trick  usually 
used,  however,  in  initiating  new  apprentices. 


Letting  Off  Steam 

Notwithstanding  the  apprentice  did  most  of  the  clean¬ 
up  work  he  was  far  from  being  a  slave,  having  consider¬ 
able  time  to  himself,  and  if  of  average  good  judgment  and 
ambition,  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  watch  how  the 
work  was  being  done  by  full  fledged  printers  and  in  help¬ 
ing  them.  But  of  course  there  is  just  enough  naturalness 
about  the  normal  boy  to  take  his  chances  for  a  bit  of  fun 
or  letting  off  steam  as  it  were.  Speaking  of  relaxation  we 
are  reminded  of  what  we  did  at  times  after  getting  up 
steam  in  the  engine  boiler.  There  was  a  young  man  learn¬ 
ing  to  set  type,  though  not  being  a  regular  apprentice — 
thought  he  was  a  trifle  old  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  He 
was  rather  deaf,  with  the  usual  nervousness  accompanying 
such  a  disorder.  He  knew  just  enough  about  engines  to 
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realize  the  danger  of  suppressed  steam.  Getting  as  high  a 
pressure  of  steam  as  the  boiler  would  allow  and  taking  the 
time  that  the  jittery  compositor’s  full  attention  was  upon 
his  work,  we’d  release  the  weight  on  safety  valve,  causing 
a  terrific  shriek  of  steam — “Bert”  would  jump  as  though 
shot,  drop  his  “stick”  of  type  and  run  for  the  door.  At 
closing  time  he’d  usually  declare  he  must  have  a  nip  of 
stimulant. 


The  Typographical  Styles 

The  typographical  styles  of  the  80’s  would  make  the 
modern  typo  artist  groan — or  sump’n. 

The  compositor  who  could  get  the  greatest  assortment 
of  fancy  logotypes  into  a  letterhead,  envelope  or  card  job 
was  usually  envied  by  fellow  craftsmen.  There  was  a  reg¬ 
ular  gadget  for  bending  brass  rule  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
and  otherwise  questionable  patterns — and  brass  rule  was 
and  is  expensive! 

A  milliner  might  discover  a  frog  riding  a  bicycle  from 
out  of  the  intricacies  of  the  border  on  her  letterhead  or 
business  card;  but  that  was  no  more  unique  than  the  trim¬ 
mings  these  fashion-makers  would  put  onto  a  woman’s 
headgear.  Howsomever,  each  era  has  its  fashions  which 
to  the  critic  of  a  later  age  has  its  absurdities. 

After  Tom,  adopted  son  of  D.  M.  Camp,  and  Will  the 
only  son  of  C.  F.  Ranney,  had  reached  the  age  of  about 
14  years  they  began  to  help  in  the  office.  At  about  that 
time  Arthur  Gilbert,  a  Newport  boy,  began  his  career  in 
the  office.  Then  practical  joking  increased.  A  favorite 
stunt  was  to  balance  a  pail  of  water  on  top  of  a  door  just 
ajar  and  await  in  hiding  for  the  victim  to  pass  through  and 
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get  baptized.  During  one  noon  hour  a  pair  of  perpetra¬ 
tors  prepared  such  a  trap  for  their  companions  who  were 
expected  to  pass  through  from  the  pressroom.  In  due  time 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching  the  door  trap  and  the 
jokers  were  hard  pressed  to  muffle  their  mirth.  The  door 
finally  opened  and  the  balancing  pail  took  a  neat  dive, 
but  instead  of  the  usual  clatter  of  tin  upon  the  floor  there 
was  a  “dull  thud”  and  sound  of  rushing  waters;  the  door 
slowly  opened  and  disclosed  the  victim  struggling  to  pull 
the  pail  off’m  his  head.  The  boys  didn’t  offer  their  help 
nor  wait  around  to  gloat  over  the  supreme  success  of  their 
joke — for  they  were  amazed  to  discover  that  they  had 
nearly  strangled  Deacon  Ranney,  the  sub  editor. 


"The  Mystery  of  Lord’s  Island” 

In  those  “devilish”  days  of  yore  the  author  bug  in  em¬ 
bryo  penetrated  the  cranium  of  that  young  typo  and  he 
wrote  a  serial  story  entitled  “The  Mystery  of  Lord’s 
Island,”  which  appeared  in  the  Express  and  Standard. 
The  young  author  figured  it  should  be  illustrated;  so  an¬ 
other  bug  struck  him  plum  center  and,  ransacking  the 
“hell  box,”  he  dug  out  some  patent  medicine  “pukes” 
(excuse  me,  but  that’s  just  what  one  would  naturally  think 
of  while  entertaining  stomach  ulcers),  a  suggestive  name 
given  advertising  “readers”  by  the  printer  of  those  days. 
These  notices  were  set  in  solid  nonpareil — the  name  of 
about  the  smallest  type  used  in  newspapers  before  adopt¬ 
ing  the  present  “point”  system.  These  ads.  were  headed 
with  an  outline  cut  of  some  person  or  scene,  and  said 
young  typo  found  several  which  would  suit  his  illustrative 
purposes  after  cutting  out  all  medicinal  lettering  and  add¬ 
ing  a  fitting  title  line  under  the  cut. 
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Seining  by  Fishery  Experts  of  Quebec  Provincial  Government 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  Quebec  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment’s  close  season  fishing  for  lake  trout — officially  called 
“Mamaycush,” — was  in  force  during  the  spawning  season 
of  parts  of  October  and  November.  This  Lord’s  Island — 
four  miles  north  of  Georgeville — had  a  sandbar  extending 
from  its  east  shore  about  ten  rods.  Here  government 
seining  was  done  to  secure  spawn  for  deposits  in  fish 
hatcheries.  Here  also  occurred  the  tragic  scene  in  young 
Typo’s  tale. 


fYPO’S 

uOPICS 


REMINISCENSING 


Old  Time  B.  8C  M.  Engineer  Recounts  Ye  Days  O’  Yore 

The  Border  City,  June  28,  1938. 

We  were  sauntering  up  the  beflagged  and  busy  “Little 
City’s”  Main  Street  this  morning  when  we  espied  on  the 
postoffice  corner  of  the  bustling  four-way  section,  a  (trio) 
group  of  men  in  a  tense  huddle.  “Les”  Phelps  and  Will 
Rann  were  recognizable,  but  the  third  one  had  the  obser¬ 
ver  guessing. — hence  the  inquisitive  historian  blundered  in 
unannounced;  then  (after  a  later  calculation)  discovered 
the  quartet  represented  a  combination  of  302  years. 

They  were  so  interested  in  what  the  fourth — a  stranger 
was  relating  (so  fast  that  a  stutterer  would  have  petrified  in 
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five  minutes)  that  it  was  evident  they  took  for  granted  the 
meek  Typo  had  been  one  of  ’em  all  the  time.  So  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  to  actually  shout  in  announcing  his  presence.  It’s 
time  we  came  to  the  point  and  expressed  our  appreciation 
in  being  introduced  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Berry  who  had  arrived 
early  that  morning  and  was  stopping  over  a  train  to  look 
up  old  comrades  he  used  to  associate  with  some  40  to  50 
years  ago.  He  is  a  younger  brother  of  the  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  old  firm  of  Berry-Ball  Co.  of  St.  Johnsbury  and 
goes  there  this  noon  on  the  “airline”  for  a  visit. 

“C.  F.”  was  first  a  barber  for  L.  J.  Phelps  in  the  80’s. 
Following  this  occupation  he  took  up  railroading,  and 
“fired”  on  some  of  the  first  B.  &  M.  trains  into  Newport. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  resided  in  Downey, 
California — declaring  in  a  sudden  and  impulsive  manner 
that  he  would  “order  an  earthquake  shot  off”  for  the 
writer’s  entertainment  if  he  would  visit  him  in  California. 

Mr.  Berry’s  fascinating  and  friendly  personality  attracts 
one  at  once  and  readily  accepts  him  as  a  good  salesman 
for  his  present  patented  “Perfection  Eye  Cap” — also  has 
lately  introduced  a  companion  article,  the  “Mouth  Cap,” 
which,  by  the  way,  are  used  by  undertakers — but  “C.  F.” 
facetiously  adds,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  the  mouth 
cap  would  appropriately  fit  many  a  live  person  of  today, 
but  hasn’t  used  it  personally  yet.  He’s  also  as  dynamic  in 
selling  California  sunshine. 

Welcome  to  the  “Little  Border  City”  anytime,  Mr. 
Berry. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  sold  on  Memphremagog  Region¬ 
al  attractions,  however,  having  already  tasted  our  brand. 

— Typo  in  Stanstead  Journal 
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DIVISION  II. 


ORDER 
EPISODES 

Deal  with  the  smuggling 
operations  aboard  railroad 
trains  in  crossing  the  inter¬ 
national  border  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

A  sample  account  of 
smuggling  as  performed 
on  Lake  Memphremagog  in  the  early  days  is 
given  in  the  introductory  paragraphs. 
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SMUGGLING  VIA  RAIL  AND  WATER 


Introducing  Early  Methods  of  Evading  Customs  Officers 

The  public  has  been  lavishly  regaled  with  newspaper 
accounts  of  smuggling  and  bootlegging  of  a  more  or  less 
thrilling  nature  along  the  Canadian-Vermont  border  since 
the  United  States  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect.  The 
smuggling  via  the  railroad  trains  although  not  on  as  large 
a  scale,  has  its  independent  interest  and  novelty  from  the 
varied  ways  the  lawbreakers  adopt  to  hide  their  contra¬ 
band.  It  is  with  these  latter  incidents  that  the  writer  wishes 
to  deal  in  his  Border  Episodes. 

First  is  related  a  sample  account  of  the  smuggling  as 
done  in  1861-3,  for  a  comparison  with  modern  methods. 

Curious  tales  could  be  told  by  the  old  merchants  who 
were  near  the  international  border  in  these  stirring  times: 
Of  all-night  labor  in  selling  silks  by  the  web,  nutmegs,  etc., 
by  the  cwt.,  and  whiskey  in  five  and  ten-gallon  lots,  to 
smugglers  from  the  American  side.  But  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  were  required  to  make  a  successful  agent  in  this 
profession.  He  had  to  be  very  bright  mentally,  sober,  re¬ 
sourceful,  discreet  and  secretive.  He  must  not  assume  any 
extra  rights  as  to  presents  or  special  prices  from  merchants 
he  had  served.  After  he  had  received  his  wage,  that  was 
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sufficient  to  end  the  transaction.  No  hint  or  innuendo 
must  ever  escape  his  lips.  After  being  informed  what 
goods  he  was  to  find  ready  for  him  and  at  what  point  in 
the  States,  and  where  he  was  to  bring  them,  he  was  then 
to  carry  out  his  instructions  in  any  manner  that  his  expe¬ 
rience  might  dictate.  He  would  suddenly  be  absent,  no 
one  knowing  when  or  how  he  would  take  his  departure, 
and  in  due  time  his  return  would  be  as  quiet  and  mysteri¬ 
ous,  goods  securely  hidden  nearby,  his  duty  performed. 


A  Smuggler  of  1863  in  Action 

A  special  instance  of  seventy-five  years  ago  is  worthy  of 
note. 

One  July  day  in  1863  a  noted  smuggler  was  met  by  two 
strangers  who  told  him  they  had  been  directed  to  apply 
to  him  for  a  favor.  A  keen  look  of  inquiry  was  the  only 
response  to  this  salutation. 

They  then  confessed  they  had  a  load  of  contraband 
goods  they  wished  him  to  take  to  Newport,  Vt.,  and  leave 
at  a  certain  spot  near  that  village — and  fee  could  name  his 
price.  A  bargain  was  struck  and  that  night  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  he  started  on  his  twenty-mile  row,  his  boat  being 
piled  with  the  cases  of  the  strangers’  goods.  Before  day¬ 
light  on  the  following  morning  he  had  delivered  his  cargo, 
received  his  recompense  and  was  on  his  way  home  to 
Canada.  Like  many  other  similar  deeds  this  affair  soon 
passed  from  his  mind,  until  one  day  two  months  later  a 
letter  was  handed  him  signed  with  the  names  of  the  men 
for  whom  he  had  performed  the  service,  requesting  him 
to  meet  them  at  Newport  to  arrange  for  another  shipment. 
Now,  a  novice  at  the  business  would  have  immediately 
made  preparations  to  meet  the  parties  as  desired  and  se- 
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cure  another  profitable  job;  but  not  so  with  this  old  veter¬ 
an.  There  were  earmarks  about  the  proposition  that 
struck  him  as  being  not  quite  regular  and  required  caution. 
His  professional  instinct  told  him  there  were  loopholes  for 
lots  of  trouble  to  creep  in  if  one  did  not  exercise  keen 
judgment.  He  finally  concluded  to  go  to  Newport  and 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  proposition. 
He  landed  his  boat  a  mile  north  of  the  Vermont  village, 
where  he  could  give  it  thorough  concealment,  and  in  the 
darkness  gained  the  rear  door  of  the  hotel  kitchen  where 
his  wife  was  a  cook  without  having  been  seen  by  anyone. 

By  her  aid  he  found  that  the  two  men  whose  names 
were  attached  to  the  letter  he  had  received  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  U.  S.  customs  authorities  and  placed  in  the 
local  jail,  and  that  the  officers  were  the  authors  of  the  de¬ 
coy  letter  he  had  received,  and  were  eagerly  watching  for 
his  appearance.  Their  disappointment  must  have  been 
great  as  time  went  on  and  their  victim  did  not  appear,  for 
his  numerous  smuggling  acts  had  aggravated  them  and  a 
long  incarceration  would  surely  have  been  his  fate  had 
their  little  plan  proved  successful. 

This  instance  will  show  the  cunning  with  which  this  old 
smuggler  was  endowed,  the  accuracy  of  his  suspicions  and 
the  soundness  of  his  logic;  qualities  that  enabled  him  to 
evade  the  clutches  of  the  law  in  nearly  every  expedition 
he  attempted. 

The  smuggling — or  “bootlegging”  which  is  the  modern 
term  for  this  nefarious  business — of  the  present  day  needs 
the  application  of  fully  as  much  astuteness  as  in  the  old 
days,  with  the  addition  of  courage,  as  any  trip  might  lead 
to  a  running  battle  or  wrecking  of  automobile  by  furious 
driving.  But  the  petty  smuggling  as  done  via  railroad 
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means  only  an  aptness  for  stretching  the  truth  and  novelty 
of  secreting  contraband. 

EPISODE  NO.  1 
Taking  It  To  Bed  With  Her 

The  customs  inspector’s  job  would  be  weary  and  mo¬ 
notonous  were  it  not  for  the  happening  occasionally  of 
some  such  an  incident  as  herein  related.  The  inspector 
on  this  route  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  service  “working’’ 
trains  crossing  the  Canadian  border,  and  has  a  particularly 
keen  scent  for  spirituous  liquors  and  a  hawkeye  for  abnor¬ 
mal  bulges  about  a  passenger’s  clothes.  It  really  doesn’t 
pay  to  play  smart  with  these  legal  representatives  of  two 
great  governments.  If  you  are  not  trying  to  hide  any¬ 
thing  you  certainly  have  nothing  to  fear  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  plain  courtesy  to  civilly  answer  whatever  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  regarding  your  baggage  and  your  proof  of 
citizenship — and  you’ll  certainly  be  rid  of  the  quizzing  of¬ 
ficer  much  quicker  by  so  doing. 

The  Quebec-New  York  mail  train  south  crossed  the 
border  at  10:20  P.  M.,  and  before  the  alien  labor  law  went 
into  effect  some  six  years  ago  it  carried  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  humanity  in  its  crowded  coaches.  One  would  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  travel  indulged  in  by 
the  French-Canadian  people.  Up  to  that  time  for  years 
many  had  had  employment  in  southern  N.  E.  mills,  and 
they  often  visited  their  relatives  in  Canada. 

At  this  hour  of  the  night  their  incessant  jabber  had  prac¬ 
tically  subsided  to  a  chorus  of  snores  in  all  keys,  flats  and 
sharps;  the  treble  cry  of  some  uncomfortable  child  and  the 
soothing  crooning  of  its  mother  varied  the  nocturnal  con¬ 
cert  from  time  to  time.  This  human  conglomeration  lay 
about  on  the  seats  and  floor  in  confusion — a  race  that  easi- 
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ly  adjusts  itself  to  such  conditions  and  able  to  obtain  its 
sleep  under  any  conditions. 

The  monotonous  clickety-clack  of  the  train’s  trucks  is 
rather  conducive  to  sleep  for  the  seasoned  traveler,  but  as 
a  trainman  announces  the  approach  to  the  international 
border  and  for  passengers  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  and 
answer  the  questions  of  the  customs  and  immigration  offi¬ 
cers,  lethargy  drops  off  and  all  become  alert  to  face  the 
ordeal. 

At  present  there  are  two  through  sleepers  on  this  train- 
one  for  New  York  and  one  for  Boston.  The  officer  has 
to  inspect  these  cars  as  well  as  the  coaches.  Before  leaving 
Sherbrooke  these  sleepers  are  set  off  so  that  its  occupants 
may  retire  before  the  train  leaves.  This  also  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  customs  inspector  to  perform  his  duty 
with  the  passengers  before  time  of  departure  and  thus  ob¬ 
viate  the  embarrassment  and  inconvenience  of  routing  the 
passengers  out  of  their  berths  for  inspection.  This  same 
routine  is  observed  with  sleepers  leaving  Montreal  for  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Many  travelers,  however,  do  not  get  aboard  the  sleeper 
until  the  last  minute,  which  was  the  case  with  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Upon  the  particular  night  about  which  we  indite  the  in¬ 
spector  had  nearly  finished  working  the  sleepers  when  he 
came  to  a  berth  occupied  by  a  very  large  woman  who  had 
retired  and  the  officer  entertained  a  hunch  that  all  was  not 
as  innocent  as  the  serenity  of  the  surroundings  might  indi¬ 
cate  to  a  novice.  Upon  being  requested  to  arise  that  her 
baggage  and  berth  might  be  examined,  she  emphatically 
objected  to  what  she  called  the  humiliation  she  was  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  when  she  wasn’t  carrying  anything  over 
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the  line  which  she  hadn’t  a  right  to,  and  to  clinch  the  ar¬ 
gument  she  declared  she  really  couldn’t  get  up  as  she  was 
suffering  so  with  rheumatism.  The  officer  impressed  her 
with  the  fact  that  he  would  have  the  porter  come  and  help 
her  arise.  That  suggestion  brought  a  “rise”  from  the  obsti¬ 
nate  person.  Upon  allowing  the  inspector  a  chance  to 
investigate  it  was  discovered  she  had  been  lying  upon  a 
generous  supply  of  bottled  goods.  It  was  amusing  if  not 
astonishing  to  note  how  quickly  and  abjectly  this  female 
of  unusual  avoirdupois  subsided.  Her  actions  were  pretty 
nimble  for  one  so  rheumaticf?).  She  now  claimed  to  be 
so  humiliated  and  sorrowful — but  her  claim  of  having  it  in 
possession  for  medicinal  purposes  availed  her  not  one  jot 
or  tittle. 

At  the  present  time  she  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
fine,  and  possible  detention  at  the  port  of  Newport  if  her 
wet  goods  had  been  of  sufficient  quantity.  But  all  she  lost 
then  was  her  self-respect — if  she  had  any — and  her  precious 
cargo  which  had  served  as  hotwater  bottles  for  her  imag¬ 
inary  rheumatism. 

All  confiscated  liquor  is  deposited  with  the  Custom 
House.  A  declaration  of  having  liquor  would  relieve 
one  of  a  fine  which  is  $5.00,  the  minimum,  and  two  dollars 
for  beer. 

The  regular  daily  travel  is  now  very  light  on  these  night 
trains  (1931)  as  compared  with  the  time,  twenty-five  years 
ago  when  the  above  incident  occurred.  The  inspector 
with  whom  we  have  been  privileged  to  converse,  Stanton 
E.  Hitchcock,  is  the  oldest  official  in  the  line  of  duty  of 
anyone  on  the  customs  force  in  Newport,  having  observed 
his  thirty-second  anniversary  in  the  service  December  9th, 
1930. 
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EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS  INCIDENT  OF 
MORE  THAN  100  YEARS  AGO 


Customs  Officer  Wm.  McGowan  and  His  Sword  Cane 

Mr.  Wm.  McGowan,  Sr.,  father  of  Fred  J.  McGowan, 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  popular  McGowan  House 
of  Georgeville,  was  a  fearless  officer  in  the  British  Customs 
service  along  the  border  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
Vermont. 

F.  J.  McGowan  possesses  a  sword  cane  that  was  carried 
by  his  father  and  doubtless  saved  him  some  trouble  in  his 
adventurous  encounters  with  desperate  smugglers. 

Mr.  McGowan  was  first  stationed  at  Beebe,  Que.,  and 
later  at  Georgeville.  Finally  he  resigned  from  the  service, 
bought  a  farm  along  the  East  Road  and  continued  in  that 
occupation  the  rest  of  his  days. 

This  sword  cane  in  all  probability  saved  the  officer’s  life 
on  various  encounters  with  rough  and  stubborn  lawbreak¬ 
ers  of  those  pioneer  days. 

Having  information  of  a  whiskey  smuggling  attempt  on 
a  certain  night  he  posted  himself  at  an  advantageous  point 
and  sighted  a  considerable  party  about  to  cross  the  imag¬ 
inary  line.  He  confronted  the  smugglers  and  demanded 
a  report  of  their  contraband,  if  any;  which  they  refused 
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to  do  and  continued  to  advance,  threatening  injury  to  any 
one  interfering.  Expecting  their  refusal  Officer  McGowan 
raised  his  mysterous  cane  and  snapped  out  a  lithe  blade 
of  stillito  slenderness,  which  flashed  in  the  first  rays  of 
dawn. 

This  show  of  defence  quickly  halted  the  lawbreakers, 
and  the  show  of  braggadocio  quickly  and  limply  subsided, 
their  false  courage  wilting  at  sight  of  the  weapon’s  point. 


Another  time  when  the  mysterious  cane  served  effective¬ 
ly  was  in  American  Civil  War  days.  Officer  McGowan 
was  a  Southern  sympathizer.  There  were  some  skedad- 
lers  from  the  war  that  succeeded  in  crossing  the  lines,  and 
at  one  time  two  of  these  were  in  hiding  on  a  Memphre- 
magog  steamboat.  American  officers  were  deputized  to 
keep  all  means  of  transportation  searched.  These  partic¬ 
ular  runaways  managed  to  elude  the  officers  and  after  the 
boat  had  discharged  its  passengers  and  the  two  officers  at 
Georgeville  and  had  left  the  wharf  the  skedaddlers  ap¬ 
peared  on  deck  and  waved  at  the  officers  who  became 
angry  and  started  to  arrest  Officer  McGowan,  who  flash¬ 
ed  his  concealed  weapon  upon  his  threatening  assailants, 
declaring,  “You  cannot  arrest  a  British  officer. 


His  son,  Wm.  McGowan,  Jr.,  was  also  a  Canadian 
Customs  officer  for  many  years.  Policing  the  steamboat, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  was  among  his  official  duties. 
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SECOND  ADVENTURE  BY  OUR  CUSTOMS  OFFICER 


She  Walked  Stiff-Legged 

As  he  boards  his  train  the  first  act  of  the  Inspector  is  to 
pass  through  the  cars  and  size-up  the  passengers,  as  you 
might  say.  He  can  generally  spot  the  guilty  ones  by  the 
apparent  attention  they  are  giving  him. 

One  winter’s  night  some  few  years  ago  a  newly  married 
couple  boarded  the  Springfield  train  at  Sherbrooke.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  mother-in-law.  Attention  was  attracted  to  this 
group  by  the  awkwardness  with  which  the  older  woman 
boarded  the  train  and  the  stiff-legged  way  she  walked 
down  the  aisle.  They  failed  to  give  proper  identification 
proofs  to  the  immigration  officer  and  were  detained  at 
Newport  for  further  examination.  Of  course  suspicions 
had  been  aroused  in  the  Sherlock-Holmes  inspector.  Up¬ 
on  disembarking  at  Newport  they  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
to  the  Newport  House  rather  than  the  immigration  sta¬ 
tion.  That  privilege  being  accorded  them  they  started  up 
Main  street.  The  Inspector  was  on  the  alert  and  com¬ 
menced  at  once  to  shadow  the  group.  About  opposite 
the  Hurst’s  restaurant  they  discovered  their  “shadow”  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  recognized  him  as  the 
Customs  Inspector  they  had  seen  aboard  the  train.  They 
then  turned  down  the  narrow  snow  path  leading  to  the 
restaurant,  thinking  to  escape  this  minion  of  the  law — 
when  lo!  they  nearly  ran  into  another  brass-buttoned  per¬ 
sonage,  none  other  than  Tim  Hinman  who  was  then  New¬ 
port’s  chief-of-police.  The  descent  of  this  narrow  snow 
path  spelled  tragedy  to  the  traveling  trio.  The  stiff  leg  of 
the  mother-in-law  refused  to  make  the  grade  of  the  restau- 
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rant  steps  and  suddenly  she  grabbed  that  unruly  member 
and  in  anguish  cried: 

“Oh  my  gosh ,  I’ve  lost  it!  ’’ 

What  she  lost  was  a  generous  sample  of  Hennessey 
brandy,  and  in  exchange  she  regained  the  full  use  of  her 
limbs. 


The  Brief  Case  Was  Rather  Long  on  Contents 

There  being  no  New  York  train  south  Sunday  night  the 
inspector  goes  to  Quebec  on  that  day  during  the  summer 
period.  When  working  a  sleeper  out  from  that  old  his¬ 
toric  Canadian  city  he  tapped  on  the  edge  of  a  berth, 
making  his  usual  announcement: 

“All  hand  baggage  open  for  customs  inspection.” 

The  curtains  parted  a  bit  and  a  man  apparently  of  some 
professional  importance  showed  a  handbag  that  contained 
only  the  usual  traveling  necessities  and  claimed  it  was  all  of 
his  baggage;  but  the  officer’s  ferret  eyes  had  spied  some¬ 
thing  besides  wearing  apparel  reposing  in  the  berth  ham¬ 
mock. 

“What’s  that  over  in  the  hammock?” 

The  passenger  cleared  his  throat  and  replied,  “Ahem; 
excuse,  but  that’s  my  brief  case  containing  papers.” 

The  traveler  was  beginning  to  show  nervousness  and 
did  not  offer  to  hand  the  brief  case  over  to  the  officer;  but 
the  latter  reached  over  for  it  and  finding  it  too  heavy  for 
simply  paper  contents,  opened  said  innocent  looking  brief 
case  and  drew  forth  a  glittering  array  of  prime  hard  stuff. 

The  fraudulent  professional  gentlemen  was  ordered  to 
dress  in  readiness  to  get  off  at  Newport.  His  refusal 
amounted  to  naught  and  then  he  began  to  put  his  pants 
and  coat  on  over  his  pajamas.  The  officer  had  foresight 
enough  to  refuse  to  make  a  spectacle  of  his  prisoner  on 
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the  street,  and  ordered  him  to  dress  properly,  which  he  did 
even  to  the  swagger  cane  in  his  possession. 

After  due  settlement  of  his  smuggling  account,  the  out¬ 
witted  traveler  was  allowed  to  proceed  upon  his  journey. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  headed  for  some  big  club  jambo¬ 
ree  in  a  Massachusetts  city. 

Some  months  later  while  working  this  same  Quebec- 
New  York  train  the  inspector  encountered  this  profession¬ 
al  gentleman — and  what  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  the 
man! 

“Oh,  Inspector,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  again.  I’ve  been 
praying  that  I  might  meet  you  again  and  apologize  for 
my  misrepresentations,”  and  extending  his  hand  the  con¬ 
trite  sinner  asked,  “Will  you  shake?” 

“Sure!”  heartily  responded  the  inspector. 


An  Episode  Of  The  Long-Skirted  Era 

During  one  of  his  aisle  inspections  the  detective-inspec¬ 
tor  stopped  beside  a  female  quartet  occupying  two  seats 
facing  each  other.  It  was  quite  noticeable  that  one  of  the 
inside  women  was  slumped  unnaturally  low  in  her  seat. 
Their  furtive  glances  in  his  direction  were  also  suspicious 
to  the  wily  officer,  who,  after  examining  their  grips,  asked 
if  they  had  any  other  articles.  With  one  accord  they  made 
negative  answer.  However,  Mr.  Inspector  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  what  the  crouching,  long-skirted  woman  might  be 
hiding,  and  they  were  all  invited  out  into  the  aisle.  Then 
their  tongues  were  loosed  and  the  atmosphere  was  made 
blue,  for  a  bulky  nest  of  bottled  goods  reposing  under  the 
long  skirt  was  lost  to  them. 
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What  a  Light  It  Would  Have  Made 

Some  eight  years  ago  when  the  system  of  car  lighting 
underwent  a  change,  the  opening  of  the  vestibule  ceilings 
that  used  to  hold  the  gas  lamps  was  covered  with  galvan¬ 
ized  iron. 

Every  time  the  inspector  passed  under  the  depression 
his  sensitive  nostrils  detected  the  unmistakable  odor  of 
gin — his  proboscis  was  well  trained  to  classify  every  brand 
of  intoxicant.  He  finally  discovered  liquid  dripping  from 
the  metal  covering  the  old  lighting  depression.  A  closer 
inspection  revealed  109  quarts  of  gin  in  hiding — some  al¬ 
cohol  lamp!  What  a  light  it  would  have  made! 

A  Convenient  Snowdrift 

A  winter  of  a  decade  ago  had  an  unusual  fall  of  snow 
and  mountains  of  this  feathery  substance  were  banked 
seven  and  eight  feet  high  along  the  railway  tracks  at  North 
Hatley. 

Upon  a  train  out  of  Sherbrooke  one  cold  day  a  heavily 
laden  passenger  struggled  aboard  with  three  suit  cases. 
This  was  enough  of  itself  to  put  the  detective-inspector  on 
his  scent.  There  was  guilt  written  all  over  the  furtive  man. 
Apparently  he  was  so  desperate  that  he  would  not  risk  be¬ 
ing  questioned  by  the  customs  man;  yet  he  had  courage  of 
a  kind;  for,  upon  passing  North  Hatley  he  rushed  to  the 
train  platform,  threw  off  his  three  suit  cases  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  nearest  and  highest  snowdrift;  then  all  that 
was  left  exposed  were  his  flopping  feet. 

A  Negro  Ring  Of  Smugglers 

About  the  coup  de  maitre  of  his  official  experience  oc¬ 
curred  in  April  of  1929.  Our  customs  sleuth  was  making 
the  rounds  of  a  sleeper  just  out  of  Sherbrooke.  Against 
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the  wall  of  the  pullman  he  discovered  seven  bulky  suit 
cases,  their  material  being  so  close  a  match  to  the  finish  of 
the  car  that  they  would  have  escaped  casual  notice.  There 
was  no  one  occupying  the  seats  where  the  bags  were.  The 
inspector  had  a  hunch  at  once  that  something  bigger  than 
usual  was  being  put  over.  At  the  smoking  room  he  found 
a  negro  other  than  the  porter.  Upon  being  questioned 
as  to  having  other  baggage  than  the  hand  bag  he  had  with 
him  his  answer  was  negative. 

“Come  out  with  me  to  the  drawing  room,”  astutely  in¬ 
vited  the  inspector.  I  want  to  show  you  something.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  who  left  them  there,”  re¬ 
plied  the  negro,  who  was  probably  feeling  pale  if  he  did’- 
n’t  show  it. 

“Oh,  so  you  do  know  there  are  some  suit  cases  out 
there,  eh?  That’s  fine!”  heartily  responded  the  officer. 

An  examination  of  the  specially  made  suit  cases  disclos¬ 
ed  an  array  of  hard  stuff  that  would  inventory  at  least  $500. 

The  negro  was  bright  enough  to  realize  when  he  was 
outwitted  and  thus  acknowledged  his  defeat:  “Well,  Cap, 
guess  the  jig’s  up,  and  I’m  ’fessing  to  the  whole  job.” 

In  substance  this  is  the  story  he  told: 

He  claimed  to  be  working  in  collusion  with  another  ne¬ 
gro  in  Montreal.  The  former  did  the  smuggling  via  pull- 
man,  and  if  luck  was  with  him  in  getting  over  the  border 
and  avoiding  the  porters  during  their  sleeping  period  of 
the  early  morning — which  would  be  when  the  train  was 
passing  the  last  stations  in  Vermont,  although  Bellows  Falls 
was  the  principal  rendezvous — he  would  disembark  and  be 
taken  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Springfield,  or  other  points  by 
a  waiting  taxi. 

Now  that  he  had  been  discovered  he  told  the  inspector 
that  he  was  going  to  get  off  at  Beebe  Junction.  The  officer 
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humored  him  and  engaged  him  in  conversation  with  the 
intention  of  distracting  his  mind  and  getting  him  over  the 
border  before  the  smuggler  knew  he  had  passed  his  station. 

They  had  even  passed  North  Derby  station  before  the 
inspector  allowed  the  social  chat  to  lag,  and  then  the  ne¬ 
gro  remarked: 

“Guess  I  get  off  at  next  station.” 

The  inspector  agreed  that  he  would,  and  that  he  was 
also  stopping  there. 

“Do  you  get  off  at  Beebe  Junction,  too?”  surprisedly 
asked  the  negro. 

“I’m  getting  off  at  the  next  station”  the  officer  admitted. 
And  then  Lake  Memphremagog  flashed  into  view! 

The  negro  jumped  up  and  fairly  shouted: 

“Is  this  Newport?” 

“You’ve  said  it!”  coolly  responded  the  detective-inspec¬ 
tor. 

The jrum-runner  was  taken  to  the  Newport  jail.  He 
claimed  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  required  bail  of  $500. 
Getting  in  touch  with  his  employer  at  Montreal,  this  was 
the  concise  telephonic  conversation: 

“Hello!  That  you,  Jim?  Say,  the  Custom’s  cop  has 
got  me  jugged  at  Newport,” 

“What’s  the  bail?”  snapped  a  gruff  voice  over  the 
wire. 

“Five  hundred  bucks,”  replied  the  darkey. 

His  employer  arrived  on  the  next  train  and  peeled  off 
five  hundred  dollars  from  a  wad  of  greenbacks  large 
enough  to  strangle  a  cow,  releasing  his  confederate,  whom 
he  was  paying  $35  a  week — and,  to  think,  that  he  was  a 
graduate  from  an  Ontario  college! 

That  was  the  last  of  the  prisoner’s  appearance  in  New¬ 
port,  for  he  “jumped”  his  bail. 
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“We’ll  Get  You  Yet!” 

The  sleuthing  instinct  of  the  inspector  is  also  active  when 
off  train  duty.  While  loitering  around  the  depot  platform 
one  day  some  twelve  years  ago,  studying  human  nature, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  pullman  porter  who  was 
struggling  aboard  a  Boston  train  with  five  apparently  unu¬ 
sually  weighty  handbags.  Two  men  followed  closely  in 
his  wake.  The  gray  matter  in  the  inspector’s  dome  began 
working  full  speed  and  developed  a  hunch  that  here  was 
another  shadowing  job.  Boarding  the  train  as  it  was 
about  to  pull  out  he  interviewed  the  porter  and  found 
where  he  had  piloted  his  patrons.  There  was  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size  of  the  two  suspects.  The  larger  one 
was  occupying  a  seat  in  the  smoking  car,  while  the  smaller 
companion  had  tucked  himself  away  in  a  half  closed  berth. 

Following  the  usual  queries  of  the  inspector  and  dis¬ 
claiming  by  the  seated  suspect  it  developed  that  the  three 
bags  contained  a  large  amount  of  dope  consisting  of  sul¬ 
phite  of  morphia  heroin,  smoking  opium  and  chloral. 

This  discovery  was  made  before  reaching  Lyndonville. 
At  that  station  the  inspector  wired  the  chief  of  police  at 
St.  Johnsbury,  where  the  pair  of  dope  peddlers  were  tak¬ 
en  into  custody. 
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Under  the  sweatband  of  the  larger  peddler’s  hat  was 
found  a  receipt  for  $1500.00,  in  part  payment  for  this  car¬ 
go  of  dope. 

They  were  taken  to  Burlington  and  brought  before  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  and  placed  under  bail  of  $7500  and 
$6500  respectively. 

The  first  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case  was  delayed 
by  the  dope  ring’s  lawyer  from  New  York,  on  a  plea  of 
witness’  sickness;  but  a  second  attempt  of  adjournment  for 
the  same  reasons  was  refused  and  the  hearing  resulted  in 
sentences  for  lodgment  of  the  victims  in  the  Federal  pris¬ 
on  at  Atlanta — the  man  on  whom  was  found  the  receipt, 
was  to  serve  two  years  and  a  day,  while  his  companion  in 
crime  was  in  for  one  year  less,  and  in  addition  each  re" 
ceived  a  fine  of  $500. 

Upon  passing  the  inspector  while  leaving  the  courtroom 
at  Montpelier,  the  defeated  dopesters  grimly  greeted  him 
with: 

“  We'll  get  you  yet !  ” 

But  the  fearless  inspector-detective  hasn’t  lost  any  sleep 
over  the  sinister  threat. 

No  Respecter  Of  Persons 

The  duties  of  a  customs  inspector  call  for  a  close  study 
of  human  nature  and  it  is  surprising  to  witness  the  guile 
which  so  many  travelers  use  in  trying  to  outwit  the  officials 
of  their  respective  governments. 

These  officials  cannot  honorably  exercise  any  partiality 
with  passengers — even  with  their  friends  or  relatives. 

The  inspector  who  experienced  the  adventures  herein 
related  came  in  contact  with  a  person  who  was  drunk 
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aboard  his  train,  and  demanded  a  fine  for  the  bottled 
goods  found  in  his  possession. 

The  startled  but  sobering  inebriate  demanded:  “Do  you 
realize  whom  you  are  talking  to?” 

The  inspector  disclaimed  any  acquaintance. 

“Well,  I’d  have  you  know  I'm  Chief  Justice  of - ■!*' 

“Then,  Mr.  Justice,  you  must  know  your  high  position 
can  make  no  difference  with  the  performance  of  our  duty. 
It’s  a  case  of  you  having  to  taste  a  bit  of  the  justice  you 
mete  out  to  some  victim  who  comes  before  you  for  judg¬ 
ment.” 


Again  this  impartial  representative  of  international  tariff 
measures  encountered  a  man  eighty  years  of  age  among 
the  train  passengers,  who  had  secreted  some  samples  of 
of  red-eye  and  was  in  for  a  fine.  The  old  sport’s  plea  was 
that  he  was  on  the  way  to  a  southern  New  England  city  to 
meet  two  girls  and  make  whoopee. 


The  inspector  has  long  since  become  immune  to  sur¬ 
prise  at  any  duplicity  practiced  by  the  habitual  smuggler- 
by-train.  At  one  time  a  big,  awkward  fellow  whose  avoir¬ 
dupois  disguise  was  suspiciously  bulging  about  his  legs  as 
as  well  as  body,  waddled  down  the  aisle.  There  really 
was  no  need  of  questioning  the  freak.  The  result  was  that 
the  fellow  took  out  his  knife  and  offered  it  to  the  officer, 
cautioning  him  to  take  care  and  not  cut  too  deep.  When 
he  had  been  tapped  all  over  and  relieved  of  his  super  car¬ 
go  the  victim  was  really  quite  small  in  stature.  A  good 
sized  tank  had  been  shaped  to  fit  into  his  side  and  he  was 
really  a  traveling  warehouse. 
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In  the  “good  old  days”  when  the  lumber  jacks  used  to 
come  out  of  the  woods  in  the  spring  with  their  families 
and  take  the  night  train  they  surely  needed  a  car  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  men  would  pull  off  their  felt  boots  and  heavy 
woolen  socks  and  begin  scratching  their  feet,  the  babies 
would  have  to  be  “changed;”  then  would  intermingle  the 
odor  of  fish,  garlic,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  be  greatly  in¬ 
tensified  in  the  high  temperature  of  the  overheated  car. 

If  you  are  under  the  impression  that  a  customs  inspect¬ 
or’s  job  along  the  Canadian  Border  is  always  monotonous 
you  are  entitled  to  another  think. 

A  DESPONDENT  CUSTOMS  INSPECTOR 
TYPO  IS  INSPIRED  TO  SUGGEST  HOW  TO  RUN  TRAINS 

PROFITABLY  AGAIN 

Again  we  have  gained  an  interview  with  our  friend  the 
Customs  Inspector.  We  feel  that  we’ve  accomplished 
something  after  having  obtained  such  a  concession,  as  he 
is  a  very  busy  man.  The  writer  also  feels  that  the  friend¬ 
ship  that  has  extended  over  many  years  together  with  the 
fraternity  feeling  that  plying  the  same  trade  brings  has 
had  its  natural  effect  in  gaining  this  inside  information, 
which  will  be  helpful  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  traveling 
public. 

Our  friend  was  not  exactly  primed  for  story  telling  this 
particular  day,  but  was  rather  depressed  by  the  bad  slump 
in  his  line  of  business.  So,  this  installment  may  be  class¬ 
ed  as  of  a  more  serious  and  informative  nature. 

“Typo,’’  he  began,  after  arousing  himself  from  a  con¬ 
dition  of  near  despondency,  “can  you  realize  that  the 
train  I  worked  from  Montreal  last  night  contained  only 
nineteen  pullman  and  six  coach  passengers,  and  three  of 
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those  were  riding  on  passes.  Neither  was  there  a  piece  of 
checked  baggage  on  board.” 

‘‘Gracious,  it’s  unbelievable!”  exclaimed  Typo. 

‘‘Yes,”  continued  Inspector,  who  was  apparently  arous¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  apathy  of  despondency,  ‘‘and  to  think 
that  but  a  few  years  ago  I  would  work  trains  over  this 
same  route  with  150  to  200  passengers,”  and  the  eyes  of 
the  reminiscing  officer  flashed  with  their  usual  interest  and 
perspicacity. 

‘‘Well,  you  sure  have  a  snap  now,”  exclaimed  the  in¬ 
terrogator. 

‘‘A  snap,  is  it!”  exploded  the  aroused  customs  expert. 

‘‘Do  you  know,  I’d  much  rather  work  a  normal-times 
train  than  a  dummy  outfit  trailing  an  empty  string  of  cars. 
You  may  be  tired  at  the  end  of  the  first  train’s  trip,  but 
you  feel  that  you’ve  done  something,  while  after  every 
run  now  I’m  left  with  a  feeling  of  having  not  performed 
my  duty.” 

Advice  To  The  Railroads 

At  this  point  I  seemed  to  glimpse  a  beam  of  inspiration 
but  was  a  little  diffident  in  springing  it  on  my  disturbed 
friend  at  that  time.  He  needed  a  rest.  Anyway,  this  pet 
idea  is  really  out  of  a  customs  official  line — I  should  see 
some  railroad  man.  As  long  as  I  couldn’t  at  once  gain 
an  audience  with  the  president  of  the  great  C.  P.  R.  per¬ 
haps  his  local  representative,  Agent  Savage,  would  be  able 
to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  big  ideas;  namely:  Why 
wouldn’t  it  be  policy  for  railroads  to  reduce  their  fares  to 
meet  those  of  the  competing  bus  lines?  The  railroads 
have  to  trail  along  about  so  many  coaches  anyway.  They 
have  greater  speed  and  more  comfort  in  long  distances. 
In  making  arrangements  for  excursions  why  not  allow  a 
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week  or  more  for  patron  to  return.  Then  there  is  another 
effective  argument  the  bus  line  has:  delivering  passengers 
to  their  street  addresses — all  passengers  would  not  care  for 
this  extra  attention.  The  railroads  could  do  this  by  hav¬ 
ing  station  employes  deliver  with  their  own  cars. 

I  expect  these  gratis  hints  on  how  to  run  a  railroad  will 
be  adopted  forthwith. 

Why  Curse  the  Customs  ?  The  Less  Customs  Business 
Between  Countries,  The  Less  Private  Business 
Between  Individuals 

Many  people  are  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
passing  the  customs — which  consists  in  examining  the  bag¬ 
gage  for  dutiable  commodities  of  travelers  who  are  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  country  to  another — is  like  facing  an  army 
of  enemy  soldiers.  The  customs  inspectors  on  trains  and 
at  boundary  stations  are  a  courteous  body  of  men — at  least 
they  are  trained  to  be;  unless  the  traveler  himself  is  antag¬ 
onistic  there  will  be  no  cause  for  indignities. 

Of  course  there  are  no  duties  on  wearing  apparel  or 
personal  articles  already  being  used  by  the  traveler.  We 
would  print  a  list  of  the  dutiable  articles,  providing  there 
was  a  permanent  list,  but  the  tariff  is  on  a  sliding  scale  and 
it  is  impossible  when  there  is  likely  to  be  a  change. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  allows  an  ex¬ 
emption  of  $100  to  each  returning  resident  (not  necessa¬ 
rily  a  citizen). 

All  reasonable  and  thoughtful  persons  know  that  there 
must  be  trade  relations  between  countries,  and  where  there 
is  trade  there  must  be  collections;  thus,  to  expedite  these 
collections  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public 
the  system  of  customs  is  carried  on.  It  is  conceded  by 
eminent  men  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  world’s 
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depression  is  the  stagnation  of  trade  between  countries. 
An  unreasonably  high  tariff  will  cause  this  trouble,  and 
certain  countries  have  been  imposing  abnormally  high 
tariff  rates  in  recent  years.  [This  was  written  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1932. — Ed.] 

To  prove  that  the  customs  department  has  formulated 
laws  tending  to  greater  convenience  of  the  traveler  we  cite 
the  method  of  sealing  checked  baggage: 

All  new  merchandise  bought  in  Canada  is  subject  to  ex¬ 
emption  up  to  $100,  and  can  be  sealed  to  destination. 
This  “new  merchandise”  means  practically  everything 
movable. 

If  baggage  contains  new  merchandise  that  amounts  to 
more  than  exemption  of  $100  it  can  be  declared  to  train 
inspector  or  sealed  under  bonds  and  examined  at  some 
port  in  the  passenger’s  home  country. 

There  must  be  a  written  declaration  of  all  new  mdse, 
amounting  to  the  limit  of  exemption.  Hence,  an  invoice 
of  the  goods  should  be  obtained  at  the  time  and  place  of 
purchase,  which  has  to  be  sworn  to  before  the  customs 
officer.  For  all  goods  under  $25  the  inspector  takes  the 
verbal  statement  of  the  passenger. 

The  law  states  that  the  exemption  privilege  is  extended 
to  the  tourist  only,  and  the  trip  to  the  foreign  country 
must  not  be  taken  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  any 
particular  article. 

From  Quebec  City  the  officers  are  sent  150  miles  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Farther  Point,  where  they  board  the  in¬ 
coming  liners  and  examine  baggage.  There  is  the  same 
procedure  on  the  boats  as  required  on  railways,  thus  ex¬ 
pediting  the  movement  of  baggage  to  all  points  in  the 
world,  and  to  the  great  accommodation  of  the  traveler. 
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Don’t  Forget  Your  Proofs  of  Citizenship 

Of  course  the  immigration  service  is  closely  allied  to  the 
customs  dep’t,  and,  unless  you  want  to  spend  a  night  at 
their  border  barracks,  you  must  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  official  requirements.  Getting  your  baggage  inspected 
will  not  also  serve  to  clear  your  body  of  liability.  You 
must  be  supplied  with  undoubted  proof  of  your  citizen¬ 
ship  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  countries  you  are  about  to 
leave  or  enter.  Birth  certificates  and  naturalization  pa¬ 
pers  are  your  best  bets. 

Officer  James  Ford  and  his  staff  are  gentlemen  and 
show  no  unnecessary  officiousness. 


Over  Thirty  Years  of  Service 

During  the  thirty  and  more  years  of  Inspector’s  service 
in  the  customs  his  experience  has  been  varied  and  many 
are  the  incidents  both  humorous  and  dramatic  that  have 
come  under  his  observation  and  many  are  the  changes 
that  have  occurred.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  train  pass¬ 
enger  was  at  liberty  to  check  not  only  his  baggage  but  all 
household  goods,  from  a  feather  bed  to  a  stove.  The 
railroad  companies  might  do  well  to  resume  some  of  these 
old  liberal  rules  again. 

Inspector  soberly  declared  that  he  was  probably  the 
most  hated  of  any  human  being  between  the  Province  of 
of  Quebec  and  lower  New  England;  that  is,  by  the  petty 
liquor-smuggling  element.  The  relating  of  an  incident, 
however,  will  prove  how  deep — or  shallow — that  hatred 
was.  Before  the  imposing  of  fines  the  intoxicants  were 
removed  from  these  persons.  Upon  one  train  out  of  Can¬ 
ada  there  was  a  party  of  young  workmen  from  the  railroad 
shops  in  Lyndonville.  This  was  only  one  of  the  many 
regular  trips  into  Sherbrooke  that  these  boys  made.  In- 
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spector  removed  certain  contraband  and  received  the 
usual  blessing  therefor  with  a  promise  of  “reward”  some 
day.  Shortly  following  this  incident  Inspector  was  taken 
very  ill  and  entered  a  hospital  in  Sherbrooke.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  received  a  long-distance  telephone  call  one  day,  asking 
how  her  father  was,  and  the  message  was  from  this  wild 
bunch  of  Lyndonville  boys  who  had  cursed  her  father  so 
liberally.  They  professed  to  be  very  sorry  that  he  was 
sick  and  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  anything  at  all  they 
could  do  for  him.  Inspector  considered  this  message  as 
sufficient  reward  for  fearlessly  and  impartially  performing 
his  duty. 

Many  Prominent  Men  Have  Traveled  This  Way 

The  Inspector  has  met  many  internationally  noted  men 
in  the  course  of  his  career.  The  late  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Chief  Justice  Taft  used  to  travel  via 
pullman  through  to  his  summer  home  at  Murray  Bay, 
near  Quebec  City,  and  would  make  several  trips  during  a 
season. 

The  Justice  would  frequently  ask  the  Inspector  into  his 
stateroom  for  a  chat.  He  declared  he  had  a  warm  place 
in  his  heart  for  Vermont  and  Utah,  as  they  were  the  only 
states  that  gave  him  their  entire  electoral  votes  which  won 
for  him  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
recital  of  this  quirk  the  tremendous  avoirdupois  of  the 
Chief  Justice  would  shake  with  the  exuberance  of  his 
hearty  mirth. 


While  in  conversation  with  William  Traverse  Jerome, 
New  York  District  Attorney  some  years  ago,  during  one 
of  his  trips  to  Canada,  this  distinguished  jurist  declared 
that  one  of  his  life’s  regrets  was  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  convict  and  send  Harry  K.  Thaw  to  the  electric  chair. 
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THE  ORDER  OF  ELKS  DEDICATE  THE  NEW 
ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  BRIDGE 

The  Inspector  worked  a  train  out  of  Quebec  City  upon 
the  occasion  of  an  excursion  of  the  Order  Elks  who  had 
come  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  for  a  celebra¬ 
tion  across  the  Inrernational  Border  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  very  “damp”  affair  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  such  events  among  a  sporting  lot  of  men. 

The  attendance  numbered  over  200.  As  soon  as  the 
inspector  got  aboard  the  excursion  train  he  began  inspect¬ 
ing  their  berths  and  everyone  was  loaded  to  the  limit  with 
highgrade  liquors.  There  was  only  one  course  to  pursue 
and  the  officer  “took  the  bull  by  the  horns”  without  delay. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  hilarious  outfit  was  a  sheriff  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  intervied  at  once. 

Inspector  had  an  inspiration  which  he  at  once  broached. 
The  new  bridge  spanning  the  St.  Lawrence  river  opposite 
Quebec  City  had  but  recently  been  finished  and  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremonies  had  not  yet  been  observed.  This  was 
explained  to  the  Sheriff  in  charge. 

“Now,”  began  the  Inspector,  you  cannot  take  all  this 
alcohol  across  the  Border,  therefore  I’m  offering  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  honorable  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  This  new 
bridge  we’re  about  to  cross  has  not  yet  been  dedicated 
and  I  propose  that  your  boys  do  the  trick.  Get  out  your 
bottles  and  smash  them  on  the  new  bridge — and,  lo  !  the 
act  is  done  in  a  manner  never  before  equaled  by  any  ded- 
cating  ceremonies.  Now,  get  busy,  Sheriff — time’s  limited  ! 

The  novelty  appealed  at  once  to  the  jolly  Elks. 

To  gain  time  for  the  “dedication”  the  inspector  arrang¬ 
ed  with  the  train  crew  to  slow  up  with  the  “special”  while 
crossing  the  new  structure. 

With  an  appropriate  introductory  speel  by  the  “master 
of  ceremonies”  the  detonating  crash  of  broken  bottles  be¬ 
gan  and  the  tinkle  of  glass  could  be  heard  as  the  broken 
bottles  contacted  the  steel  all  the  way  to  the  water,  and 
rivers  of  alcohol  mingled  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Thus  vanished  in  a  few  minutes  225  quarts  of  Canada’s 
high-grade  tangle  foot  and  contentment  reigned  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  celebrating  Elks. 
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ON  THE  BOUNDARY  LINE 


The  Mineral  Riches  of  The  Bolton  and  Potton  Mountains 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Kilborn  of  Derby  loaned  us  a  bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  Harper’s  Magazine  issued  in  1874,  which  contains 
a  sketch  of  the  Memphremagog  Region  as  it  appeared  to 
the  publication’s  representative  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
which  we  partially  quote: 

“We  pass  through  Knowlton  and  in  the  hills  beyond  we 
see  the  mines  of  iron,  copper,  slate,  soapstone,  chromium 
and  antimony.  None  of  these  ores  is  worked  on  a  large 
scale  and  many  of  the  mines  have  been  abandoned  and 
probably  will  remain  so  until  the  locality  becomes  easier 
of  access.  Some  miles  northward  are  the  most  profitable 
copper  mines  in  the  Province.  These  ‘Huntington  Mines* 
are  worked  on  a  very  large  scale  and  their  product  is  ship- 
ed  to  Boston. 

From  Knowlton  to  South  Bolton  extends  a  wilderness. 
Small  bears  have  been  seen,  foxes  are  often  killed  and  the 
trout  brooks  yield  up  their  treasure.  Without  any  notice 
storms  come  upon  us  over  the  hills  which  never  allow  the 
horizon  to  drop  below  45°.  This  wild  road  is  almost 
the  only  one  over  which  smuggling  is  successfully  carried 
on,  the  rest  of  the  border  being  more  closely  watched. 

Imagine  a  hotel  located  in  this  wilderness !  A  large 
New  England  styled  house,  with  two-storied  verandas  ex¬ 
tending  across  the  front  and  ends.  In  true  Canadian  style 
large  box  stoves  fit  between  partitions  and  heat  two  rooms 
at  once.  The  long  smoke  pipes  heat  the  rooms  above 
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and  extend  through  floors  and  ceilings  regardless  of  length 
or  displacement  of  furniture.  This  is  a  fashionable  water¬ 
ing  place  know  as  Sol  Green’s. 

The  ‘Springs’  are  two  miles  off  in  the  Mississquoi  Val¬ 
ley  and  near  the  pass  which  breaks  through  the  Bolton 
mountains  and  gives  access  to  Lake  Memphremagog.” 

It  was  in  this  region  that  a  party  of  young  men  congre¬ 
gated  in  the  summer  of  1890,  coming  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Townships  and  New  England  for  an  outing. 
They  had  been  schoolmates  in  Georgeville,  and  their 
names  were:  Charles  F.  Bigelow,  Eugene  and  Irwin 
Merriman,  Nathan  Beach,  Charles  Bullock  and  his  cousin 
the  writer,  known  to  the  readers  as  Typo  by  reason  of  his 
being  a  printer. 

Bolton  Springs  was  the  objective  point,  never  visited 
previously  by  any  of  the  boys.  The  party  assembled  at 
Georgeville;  thence  ferrying  to  Knowlton’s  Landing  via 
the  horse  boat  which  is  illustrated  in  this  book. 

A  teamster  trundled  us  from  Knowlton’s  up  through  a 
pass  between  two  Bolton  mountains  out  to  the  Spring’s 
hotel.  There  we  drank  enough  sulphurous  water  to  pickle 
the  bunch  of  us.  About  the  second  night  howls  of  distress 
ushered  us  to  the  room  of  “Gene”  Merriman,  and  he  was 
repeating: 

“Oh,  boys,  it’s  that  damn  water.  I’m  dying,  I  know  I 
am  !  And  here  we  are  a  hundred  miles  from  a  doctor!” 

Therefore,  we  trundled  back  to  civilization  again  and 
Gene  still  lives  to  tell  the  tale,  which  has  probably  lost 
none  of  its  horrors  by  repetition. 

Quoting  again  from  Harper’s  Magazine: 

“As  the  Magog  river  is  the  finest  in  all  this  part,  so  its 
source,  being  correspondingly  beautiful,  is  called  the  ‘Gen¬ 
eva  of  Canada.’  The  Indians  called  it  ‘Mem-plow-bouque’ 
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(‘Beautiful  Water’);  but  we  know  it  as  Lake  Memphre- 
magog.  The  scenery  of  this  lake  had  often  been  describ¬ 
ed  to  us  as  excelled  only  by  that  of  Lake  George. 

We  dined  on  trout  at  Tuck’s  Hotel,  Knowlton’s  Ldg. 
Tuck  is  a  very  useful  member  of  society.  He  is  a  hotel 
keeper,  storekeeper,  postmaster  and  her  majesty’s  (Queen 
Victoria’s  reign)  customs  preventive  officer  all  in  one,  and 
his  litttle  corner  room  at  the  brick  hotel  (by  the  way,  the 
brick  for  this  building  was  made  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
within  40  rods  distant)  is  a  curiosity  shop.  Over  the  small 
cupboard  door  which  secures  the  three  bottles  comprising 
the  bar  is  a  card  with  this  illustrated  rebus,  ‘I’m  as  dry  as 
a  fish.’  The  stranger  who  reads  this  aloud  is  at  once  asked 
‘Then  why  don’t  you  treat?’  At  the  other  end  of  the 
shelving  a  space  corresponding  to  the  bar  is  used  for  the 
postoffice.  There  are  six  pigeonholes,  only  two  of  which 
are  in  use.  The  mail  from  the  interior  is  brought  by  ‘Old 
Coons’  in  his  buggy,  and  a  boy  crosses  the  lake  with  the 
mail  from  the  east.  The  boy  stops  to  fish  and  Old  Coons 
stops  to  talk;  they  intend  an  exchange  and  sometimes 
they  effect  it;  but  this  daily  service  is  not  reliable.  What 
are  three  or  four  letters  daily  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  of 
the  mail  carriers?’ 


Some  Amusing  Discrepances  in  an  Old  Map  of  the  Lake 

The  small  map  of  the  lake  shown  in  this  Harper’s  Mag¬ 
azine  article  has  some  amusing  discrepances:  Clyde  riv¬ 
er  is  flowing  into  west  side  of  the  lake;  what  are  now 
charted  as  Black  and  Bell  islands  near  Eagle  Point  are 
shown  as  the  Twin  Sisters,  whereas  the  actual  Twins  are 
merely  unnamed  dots  near  Magog — and  Lord’s  Island, 
six  miles  from  Magog,  is  charted  Ward’s  Island. 
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THE  ANACONDA 


THE  LEGENDARY  SEA  SERPENT  OF  MEMPHREMAGOG 


By  Increase  Bullock 

There  runs  a  legend  that  a  serpent  of  large  dimensions 
inhabited  the  water  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  derived 
from  the  Indians,  no  doubt,  who  formerly  dwelt  on  the 
lake  borders,  and  it  is  said  they  were  so  much  afraid  of 
him  that  they  dare  not  bathe  in  the  lake  for  fear  of  being 
devoured  by  the  monster.  How  much  of  this  was  fact  is 
not  for  me  to  question;  but  that  there  was  some  such  idea 
entertained  by  our  forefathers  cannot  be  doubted,  as  in¬ 
stances  are  by  no  means  uncommon  of  people  having  seen 
what  they  could  not  account  for  other  than  by  attributing 
the  phenomena  to  the  antics  of  the  Anaconda. 

There  was  one  man  in  particular,  born  and  bred  on  the 
lake’s  borders — a  good  humored,  story  loving  old  bachel¬ 
or,  who  avoided  work  and  loved  fishing  much,  and  who 
possessed  large  bumps  of  marvelousness,  to  whom  the 
most  of  our  information  is  due,  and  to  whom  we  owe  it 
that  the  Anaconda  came  at  length  to  be  an  “institution” 
of  the  lake. 

This  poem  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  fanciful  description  of 
the  lake  and  its  scenery,  the  Snake  and  the  story-loving 
bachelors. 

The  Anaconda,  this  my  fearful  theme — 

I  must  premise,  that  those  who  deem  I  treat 
Of  Asia’s  monster,  huge  as  a  ship’s  beam, 
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And  longer,  whom,  for  breakfast,  scarce  the  meat 
Of  a  whale  as  suffices,  and  a  sheet 
Of  colors  blazens  like  a  robe  of  gems, 

Will  be  at  fault.  This  monster’s  only  seat 
Is  on  the  land,  where  never  wave  o’erwhelms; 

His  snakeship,  whom  I  sing,  the  watery  element  stems. 

Yet  not  him  who  through  every  watering  season 
Calls  round  Cape  Cod  a  host  of  wondering  eyes, 
Their  vision,  day  by  day,  far  out  the  seas  are 
Straining  to  catch  (as  o’er  the  wave  he  flies) 

A  view  of  his  serpentine  majesty, 

And  see  naught  but  some  fishing  smacks  and  sails 
Of  vessels  whitening  the  distant  sea, 

And  porpoises,  sea  gulls  and  foamy  trails 
Where  monsters  cut  and  lash  the  waters  with  their  tails. 

Imagination!  Humbug!  when  united 
What  power  have  ye  over  the  human  mind! 

Ye  please  us  while  ye  dupe;  although  are  blighted. 
In  the  process,  our  hopes  of  fondest,  fairest  kind; 
And  more  especially  are  we  delighted 
When  ye  flatter,  falsely,  that  we  shall  find 
The  novel,  wonderful,  in  this  or  that; 

Then  the  gulled  mind  opes,  as  the  wing  of  bat 
At  dusky  eve,  and  gulps  the  lie  you  tell  us  flat. 

But  I'll  pursue  this  lead  no  farther,  lest 
I  blaze  up  war  with  Humbug’s  votaries, 

Who  count  in  legions  and,  for  all  the  rest, 

Are  cleverest  of  the  species  'neath  the  skies. 

And,  although  Conscience  shame  upon  me  cries, 

I  must  on  this  subject  cease  farther  speech, 

And  hence  be  mum  on  quackeries  and  all  lies; 
Peace  is  my  motto,  and  Would  make  a  breach 
ln’t,  were  I  bellicose,  so  far  from  what  I  teach. 
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Hence  then  lies — pardon;  I  promise  too  fair; 

I  must  reserve  the  simple  glossary 

Of  truth;  and  this — kind  reader,  do  not  spare — 

The  world  calls  merely  fibbing,  not  a  lie; 

Thus  wide  its  conscience  and  its  morals  are. 

The  reason  is,  I  think,  Society 
Is  based  on  fibs;  or,  “Seeming”  not  “To  Be.” 
Wherefore  its  choicest  food  is  to  be  free 
And  naive  in  all  things,  regardless  of  purity. 

My  teat  is  Anaconda — There’s  a  water 
Of  rambling  introduction  quite  enough. 

With  bays  for  harbors,  inlets  for  the  otter; 

Islands  and  promontories,  and  high  bluff; 

And  shores  deep  wooded — that  is,  where  the  rough 
Aspect  of  nature  gives  not  place  to  Ceres’  smile, 

And  longe;  and  trout  in  myriads;  and  the  gruff, 

Dark  kusk;  minnows;  and  the  eel  of  wile 
Serpentine,  and  some  other  creatures,  good  and  vile. 

And  now  should  any  wonder  how  may  greet 
This  water,  Anaconda,  and  the  times; 

Fie!  reader;  list:  ’tis  pleasant,  O!  ’tis  sweet 
In  composition  to  fly  airy  climes, 

Freely  as  fancy  leads;  from  rules  of  art 
And  logic  running  rampant;  Spare,  O  spare 
The  author,  then,  and  let  him  act  his  part 
To  please  himself;  though,  truly,  to  be  fair 
The  head  should  hold  connection  with  the  feet  and  heart. 


’Twas  eve;  yet  there  was  light,  and  there  was  none; 
A  mystery  indeed;  but  the  pale  moon 
In  her  first  crescent  faint,  uncertain  shone, 

As  eye  of  maiden  opening  from  a  swoon; 
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The  merest  embryo  of  her  orbed  noon; 

Yet  charming,  as  the  tale  of  a  sweet  story, 

Or  as  the  breathing  melody  of  a  tune, 

This  heaven-born  hour;  and  youth  and  old  age  hoary. 
All  bow,  enraptured  at  Eves  mild  but  waxing  glory. 

The  lake  showed  the  faint  ripple  of  a  breeze; 

The  breeze  came  scented,  from  the  neighboring  hills, 
With  hay  new  mown;  and  down  between  some  trees 
Nearby,  danced  merrily  one  of  those  rills, 

Called  brooks;  such  as  move  saw  and  flouring  mills, 
Which,  murmuring  gladness,  to  the  lake  was  wed, 
Where  scent  of  water  lilies  in  the  air  distils 
Its  limpid  fragrance;  thence,  too,  rose  and  spread 
An  aery  mist,  fit  curtain  to  such  marriage  bed. 

But  now,  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  scene, 

The  loon  tunes  up  his  wild,  peculiar  lay; 

And  nighthawks  cry  as  they  plunge  and  careen 
From  ether  heights  earthward — But  hark!  the  bay 
Is  startled  by  a  splash.  Lo!  parts  each  way 
From  a  fierce  trail,  the  water  with  a  crash 
And  foam.  On,  on,  the  whitening  track,  the  spray 
Still  foaming,  boiling.  What’s  this  stir  and  dash? 
The  Anaconda!  Stopt?  as  started,  like  a  flash- 

Eyes  saw  the  monster,  but  none  saw  alike. 

He  was  half  serpent,  half  a  horse,  some  said; 

While  others  formed  him  like  a  huge  long  pike, 

With  thick,  bright  scales,  and  round, not  flattened,  head 
Some  said  he  inuendoed  as  he  went, 

Quite  snaky,  with  his  head  some  four  feet  out, 
Erected.  Others  bet  the  first  red  cent 
Should  peep  from  ashes  he  sailed  straight  as  trout 
Or  eel,  pickerel,  or  the  plumbest  thing  about. 
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Eyes  saw  the  monster;  but,  on  this  occasion, 

They  were  but  four — two  pairs — of  which  the  man 
Owned  one;  who  all  the  power  of  moral  suasion 
Essayed,  and  that  was  much,  for  eloquence  ran, 

Or  flowed,  from  his  glib  tongue  as  oil  from  can, 

Thus  smoothly,  but  with  far  more  noise  and  bluster, 
To  gain  men  o’er,  who  doubted — and  in  van 
Of  these  were  yeomen,  who  for  converse  cluster 
O’  nights  round  inn  bars — these  make  light  of  any  fluster. 

Doubted!  Of  what?  Not  that  there  lived  a  creature 
Of  strange  dimensions  in  the  beauteous  lake, 

Stranger  than  birds  and  fishes,  but  of  feature 
Of  the  sort  represented — half  a  snake, 

Half  quadruped,  as  made  him  to  partake 
Our  hero  man,  who  owned  the  pair  of  eyes; 

His  comrade,  when  pressed  on  the  point,  would  shake 
His  gray  bald  head  most  dubiously,  or  rise, 

In  language  metaphorical,  looking  supremely  wise. 

’Twas  June;  the  soft  and  flowery  month  of  June. 
Winter  the  battle  yields,  once  more  at  last, 

And  calls  his  guardsmen  and  his  last  dragoon 
Away;  these  blowing,  as  they  went,  a  blast 
Defying  conquering  summer  to  the  vast 
Boreal,  there  the  combat  to  renew. 

But  summer  deemed  this  summons  mere  bombast 
And  chose  rather  to  tarry  and  renew 
With  life  where  winter  killed — so  far  as  he  could  do. 

Some  sing  the  May  as  fairest  of  the  year. 

May  is  a  maid,  of  years  so  young  and  tender, 

That  for  each  brightening  ray,  she  has  a  shade  and  tear. 
June  is  the  grown  up  girl  whose  years  defend  her 
From  puerile  smiles  and  tears — a  ripeness  lend  her 
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Like  opened  lilies  and  the  full  blown  rose. 

May,  I  know,  hath  rare  qualities  to  commend  her; 

But  June  a  certain  orbed  splendor  shows 
That  sets  her  peerless  ’mong  the  months  the  year  enclose. 

And  so  ’tis  June.  The  lake  is  fairest  now. 

O!  sweet  a  water  when  its  face  is  bright 
With  glowing  sunbeams,  and  its  placid  brow 
Is  ruffled  but  with  zephyrs  soft  and  light; 

When  rockbound  shores  with  poplars  crowned  delight 
To  view  their  beauties  in  the  mirror  wave; 

And  clouds,  too  thin  to  hide  the  sun  from  sight, 

As  they  sail  gently  o’er  the  blue  concave, 

Love,  likewise,  in  the  flood  their  very  forms  to  lave. 

How  graceful  sit  those  skiffs  upon  the  flood; 

Their  oars  lie  idle  in  the  locks,  for  those 

They  float — gay  sparks  and  lasses  sweet — in  mood 

With  nature,  breathe,  with  her,  a  soft  repose. 

Bright  shines  the  sun;  as  bright,  whene’er  they  choose 
T*  exchange  love’s  glances,  were  the  maidens’  eyes; 
While  June’s  warm  fervor  in  their  bosoms  glows, 

And  on  their  checks;  and  then  each  lover  sighs, 

And  wishes  bliss  might  bloom  on  earth  as  in  the  skies. 

At  length  from  the  cool  north  a  freshening  breeze 
Came  up  and  wafted  gently  the  light  boats 
Toward  the  shore  whose  sanded  beach  the  trees 
Waved  to  enshadow  it  with  their  green  coats; 

While,  from  the  neighboring  shades,  the  cucko’s  notes 
And  chain  bird’s,  far  more  musical,  were  heard; 

The  shore,  the  beach,  those  lays  from  feathered  throats 
Th’  embowering  shades,  all  welcomed  as  they  neared, 
Those  youth,  to  fairy  land — it  so  to  them  appeared. 
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And  soon  they  landed;  then,  upon  the  sand, 

The  race  and  gambol;  up  over  the  rocks 
Where  grow  the  huckleberries.  Mary,  bland, 

Fair  as  the  morning;  Laura  Ann,  with  flaxen  locks, 
And  skin  of  lily  pureness;  Rhode — and  flocks 
Of  other  angels.  Who,  of  all,  the  belle? 

I  think  it  was  sweet  Mary,  said  the  vox 
Populi.  I,  for  one,  could  never  tell. 

All  pretty,  two  were  beautiful;  one  was  loved  too  well. 

Too  sadly  her  lover  pleased  not  the  dame. 

’Tis  strange  a  mother’s  fondness  should  destroy 
A  daughter’s  earthly  bliss;  it  is  a  shame! 

And  so,  the  maid  and  youth  become  the  toy 
And  sport  of  love,  gave,  after  that,  employ 
To  wasting  sadness,  if  not  to  despair; 

Went  mad,  or  reckless,  the  rejected  boy, 

Changed  strangely;  but  the  maiden  learned  to  bear 
Her  grief;  became  pensive,  yet,  more  than  ever,  fair. 

But  hark!  there’s  music  on  the  calm,  calm  waters; 
Strange  music  that,  “The  Anaconda’s  trail ! 

Lo!  look !  ’’  each  tongue  of  the  fair  maidens  falters. 
Surely  something  drives  like  a  storm  of  hail 
Across  the  silent  bay;  it  has  a  tail, 

But  never  a  bit  of  head  that  one  could  see. 

Distinctly,  to  make  of  it  “head  or  tail;” 

But  what  a  length  of  body!  “It  must  be 
The  Serpent!”  laughed  the  youths  with  unbecoming  glee. 

Why  should  they  laugh?  Because,  p’raps  the  maidens 
So  trembled,  and  to  calm  thereby  their  fears. 

It  may  be  they  were  of  those  barroom  wantons 
Who  doubt  all  things  not  to  the  senses  clear; 

Those  whom  I’ve  mentioned  one  could  hear 
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Of  evenings,  making  sport  of  the  man’s  tale 
That  ever  there  were  Anaconda,  near 
Or  far,  in  the  lake’s  waters.  What  avail 
Are  wonders,  if  they’re  to  be  drowned  in  barroom  ale? 

But  whether  they  believed  or  not  the  man 

Told  o’er  his  story;  o’er  again,  until 

All  knew  too  well,  e’en  travelers,  how  it  ran. 

But  one  thing  was  strange,  that  the  Snake  at  will. 
Should  sport  a  horse’s  caput  and  be  still 
A  serpent;  this,  too,  I  have  told  before. 

But  when  one  wonder’s  taken,  thenceforth  will 
Glide  others  like  it — any  number  more — 

As  sheep  pass  through  a  gap,  or  men  an  open  door. 

Well,  then,  to  sum  up  all,  “what  of  it?”  What 
Of  all  the  yarns  the  man  has  spun  us  ’bout 
This  serpent  creature?  Is,  or  is  there  not 
One  in  this  beautiful  lake,  dwelling  with  trout, 

And  other  fishes,  sometimes  spreading  out 
Upon  the  water  his  long  scaly  frame 
Motionless;  anon,  starting  with  a  flout, 

And  rushing  away  at  a  speed  might  shame 
The  arrow’s  flight,  or  coursing  of  the  lightning’s  flame. 

O,  let  none  doubt  the  Anaconda!  What 

Hath  charms,  like  marvels,  for  the  plodding  yeoman. 

Their  hearts  swell  with  delight  at  the  bon  mot; 

And  thrill,  strangely,  at  any  tale  of  omen; 

Or  of  a  hidden  mystery  that  o’er  one 

Hangs,  where  dark  crime  hath  left  a  bloody  hand. 

I  do  not  know  wherefore,  but  it  is  so,  men 
Are  pleased  at  wonders  more  than  with  the  grand, 

Or  true — then  let  this  one  sway  still  its  magic  wand. 
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If  any  have  an  inkling  of  the  curious 
To  know,  in  fact  I  hope  they  will  know  one  day 
What  made  upon  the  lake  those  gambols  furious 
If  not  the  veritable  Anaconda. 

To  such  I  can  but  say  I  have  not  found  a 
Man  who  could  well  unfold  the  wherefore.  “Why, 
’Tis  ducks,”  some  say;  but  having  said  this,  sound  a 
Retreat  from  further  explanation.  “Fie! 

Can  ducks  or  loons  make  such  disturbance?”  “No,”  say  I 

Snake — Anaconda — I  bid  thee  adieu. 

I  have  (though  in  a  manner  poorly)  sung 
Of  all  thy  mighty  Snakeship  that  I  knew, 

Or  heard  hath  ever  fallen  from  the  man’s  tongue; 
The  secret  mystery  that  round  thee  hung; 

And  how  thou  changest  in  form  as  well’s  in  mood; 
And  if  I  have  a  pleasing  romance  flung 
O’er  the,  ’tis  all  I  ever  deemed  I  should 
Do;  so,  farewell;  and  farewell,  too,  thou  beautiful  flood. 

BOLTON  PONDS 


Written  By  Increase  Bullock  Some  Seventy  Years  Ago 

Among  the  Bolton  hills 
Are  many  pretty  waters, 

Called  ponds.  There’s  one  near  Willard’s  mills. 
Once  home  for  soft  furred  otters. 

That’s  prettiest  of  them  all. 

In  unique  form  and  leafy  pall, 

As  you  go  over  the  mountain 
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To  Knowlton  and  the  Mooney’s, 

You'll  find  this  lakelet  fountain; 

And,  musical  as  any  tune  is, 

Two  brooklet  outlets,  ever  going 
Their  several  ways,  are  from  it  flowing. 
One  to  the  east,  t’  the  west  the  other; 

Two  sucklings  nursing  one  wee  mother. 
But,  searching  all  the  shore  around 
You’ll  find  no  inlet  by  sight  or  sound. 

Or  whence  the  lakelet’s  source  is; 

Which,  save  that  Nature’s  source  is 
Supreme,  would  be  esteemed  a  wonder. 
’Tis  likely,  in  her  mighty  courses. 

Nature  supplies  the  flood  from  under. 

Just  in  a  basin,  near  the  summit, 

As  traveling,  you  go  and  come,  it 
Lies — this  sweet  mimic  lake — 

So  very  still  that  never  a  wake 
Ruffles  its  face  of  darkest  blue, 

Save  when,  from  the  tops  of  the  trees 
(And  some  there  were  that  round  it  grew) 
Comes  down  a  spanking  breeze 
That  slaps  it  and  awakes  it 
From  its  almost  eternal  sleep. 

A  moment  only  the  wind  shake  it — 

The  usual  calms  soon  o’er  it  creep, 

As  smiles  come  suddenly  and  cease 
On  face  that  dwells  in  holy  peace. 

It  happened  that  I  fared  that  way 
About  the  hour  of  noon 
Of  a  hot  but  charming  summer’s  day — 
’Twas  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  gentle  water  showed  such  beauty, 
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I  deemed  ’twould  be  a  pleasant  duty 
To  bathe  in  it;  and  then  a  fitting 
Place  choosing  on  its  shores  to  dine, 

I  found  nearby  beneath  a  pine 
A  mossy  seat,  on  which  down  sitting 
I  saw  there  growing  an  eglantine, 

Or  some  such  wild  wood  flower, 

That  shed  around  a  gentle  power 
Of  fragrance,  which  the  murmuring  notes 
Up  in  the  pine  tops  met,  as  floats 
Incense  to  music  in  a  lady’s  bower. 

Victoria  dines  on  fruits  and  wines 
In  regal  state  like  all  the  great, 

But  not  more  happily  than  I. 

Secluded  from  all  prying  eye: 

My  coarse  food  washed  with  frequent  dips 
From  the  cool  fountain  passed  my  lips 
In  thankfulness;  then  prone  along 
My  mossy  seat,  soothed  by  the  song 
Of  oriole,  reclined  I  slept. 

Then  gently,  in  a  sunny  beam, 

There  came  the  spirit  of  a  dream 
And  played  with  my  warm  fancies. 

Methought  there  stood  by  me  a  maiden  fair 
But  tawny — of  decided  Indian  air; 

Her  look  was  scornful  and  her  speech 
Fearful  as  is  the  night  owl’s  screech. 

“Dost  know  that  in  the  long  ago 
My  fathers,  after  their  rude  fashion, 

But  happily,  more  than  you  may  know, 
Dwelt  by  these  waters?”  Thus  in  passion 
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The  Indian  fair  addressed  me; 

And  while  a  certain  fear  possessed  me, 

She  thus  continued:  “O  loved  homes! 

Dearer  to  us  than  templed  domes. 

The  stalking  moose,  the  bounding  deer, 

Otters  and  beavers  without  fear, 

I  see  ranging  the  solitudes 
Of  the  old  time  unbroken  woods; 

How  grand  the  chase,  and  ’mong  the  trees 
Floated  by  every  rustling  breeze, 

Rises  and  fades  our  wigwams’  smoke. 
“Whiteman!”  the  maiden  fiercer  spoke, 

“Ye  rest  upon  the  graves 
Of  our  long  buried  braves; 

You  desecrate  the  ground  where  rest  their  bones!” 

These  words  spoken  in  startling  tones, 

Fell  on  my  sleeping  senses  and  woke 
Me.  When  I  stretched  a  hand  to  sieze 
The  Indian  siren — was’t  the  breeze 
That  stirred  the  water,  or  the  Indian  girl, 

Refined  to  amber,  in  a  gentle  whirl 
Of  water  sinking  to  her  lakelet  den — 

’Twas  she,  scorning  the  touch  of  palefaced  man. 


The  Magog  River 

The  Magog  River,  outlet  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  in 
its  only  18  miles  is  harnessed  seven  times  for  industrial 
waterpower  for  Magog  and  Sherbrooke,  and  ice  is  cut 
from  it  in  the  winter;  finally  this  useful  stream  provides 
boating,  bathing,  fishing,  and  annual  water  sports  for  resi¬ 
dents  along  its  banks  and  the  appreciative  visitors  of  the 
summer. 
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THE  RIVER  CLYDE 

In  Northern  Vermont 


By  Ernest  L.  Hunt,  Newport,  Vermont 


Little  its  known  to  this  great  busy  world 
Outside  of  its  own  sweet  vale; 

No  bark  from  the  ocean  has  entered  its  gates 
And  flaunted  a  haughty  white  sail. 

On  extent  of  its  waters  we  have  nothing  to  boast — 

Not  a  trace  of  historical  fame; 

And  the  school  boy  while  searching  his  tangled  up  map 
Would  get  muddled  in  finding  its  name. 

There’s  no  other  stream  that  divides  the  green  earth 
So  dear  as  the  Clyde  to  me; 

I  was  born  and  was  raised  close  down  by  its  side, 

And  happy  old  chummies  are  we. 

How  well  it  can  read  my  ill-tempered  thoughts 
When  harrassed  by  feverish  ire; 

Each  turn  and  each  nook  holds  something  of  grace 
That  sweetens  my  soured  desire. 

There’s  the  cove,  that  quiet  and  shallow  retreat, 

Where  seldom  its  waters  are  cool; 

And  the  frog  and  the  turtle  are  magistrates  there 
Enforcing  the  law  of  the  pool. 

Where  alders  and  willows  lean  over  the  edge, 

With  ivy  and  wild  vines  a’creeping; 

And  down  in  the  weeds  ’neath  the  soft  lilly  pads 
The  pickerel  at  midday  is  sleeping. 
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And  grander  still  are  those  tumbling  falls 
When  the  floods  in  springtime  are  high, 

And  those  time-pelted  walls  of  that  terrible  gorge 
Never  cease  from  their  thunderous  cry. 

And  down  at  the  bottom  where  the  last  plunge  it  makes 
Into  a  boiling  and  foaming  abyss. 

Be  it  stranger  or  townsmen  who  gaze  at  the  scene 
They  recoil  at  a  chasm  like  this. 

Then  farther  down  where  peace  is  restored 
It  takes  a  more  slackening  pace, 

Till  it  reaches  the  basin  which  nature  designed 
For  the  Clyde  with  its  glistening  face. 

And  many  a  stranger  from  a  far  southern  clime, 

When  out  on  a  pleasure-time  bent, 

Have  sought  out  this  stream  and  its  clear  crystal  lake*'* 
And  beside  it  have  hoisted  their  tent. 

'"Lake  Abenaquis. 


The  First  Camperdown  Hotel  at  Georgeville 

Mr.  R.  Mudge,  owner  of  the  “Wigwam,”  in  loaning  the 
picture  of  this  famous  hostelry  (printed  elsewhere  in  this 
book)  writes:  “The  original  was  taken  by  P.  F.  Blanchard, 
Newport,  October  11, 1861,  and  apparently  the  decorations 
and  ‘Welcome*  sign  were  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  (possibly) 
the  Governor  General.  Mr.  W.  F.  Ramsay  was  propri¬ 
etor  and  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Thos.  Macduff,  was  either 
part  or  sole  owner.  My  grandfather  first  visited  Lake 
Memphremagog  in  1860  and  the  next  year  brought  Sir 
Hugh  Allen  to  the  district  and  it  was  in  that  year  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken.  I  still  occupy  the  ‘Wigwam’  cottage  on 
‘Wigwam  Point,’  Georgeville,  which  was  moved  there 
from  the  village  by  my  grandfather  in  the  early  60’s.” 
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VERMONT 


A  Toast  Responded  to  by  Stanton  E.  Hitchcock  Before  a 
Gathering  of  Representatives  of  the  New  England 
Homestead,  In  Boston,  in  March,  1890. 


O  Vermont,  with  your  mountains  and  valleys  so  green, 
Your  wealth  is  unbounded  ’tis  plain  to  be  seen; 

For  the  dark  fertile  soil  that  the  valleys  contain, 

Yield  bountiful  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

She  is  the  pride  of  the  East,  and  proudly  she  stands, 

With  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  the  mountains  so  grand, 
But  the  evergreen  forests  have  been  cleared  from  their  sides 
To  make  room  for  the  people  who  came  to  reside. 

Just  look  at  her  quarries  of  lime,  freestone  and  slate, 

Of  granite  and  marble  which  you  are  free  to  partake; 
And  her  mines,  too— of  tin,  copper,  silver  and  gold; 

The  wealth  of  her  minerals  can  never  be  told. 

Then  ye  seekers  of  riches  come  back  here  again, 

From  your  far  Western  flight,  where  ye  sought  them 

in  vain. 

Come  back  to  Vermont,  be  loyal  and  true, 

Be  industrious  and  she’ll  provide  riches  for  you. 

Why  Not  “Lovering  Lake”? 

It  would  seem  that  the  beautiful  six-  or  eight-mile  stretch 
of  water  a  short  way  east  of  Memphremagog,  between 
Magog  and  Georgeville,  now  known  as  Crystal  Lake, 
should  have  retained  its  original  name  of  Lovering  Pond. 
This  makes  three  small  bodies  of  water  within  a  radius  of 
40  miles  bearing  this  same  name — Crystal  Lake  at  Barton, 
and  a  pond  of  the  same  name  in  the  valley  a  little  north 
of  Stanstead.  Of  course  it  could  be  termed  a  “Lake”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  “Pond” — “Lovering  Lake”  for  example. 
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THE  GIBRALTAR  GHOST 


A  MEMPHREMAGOG  LEGENDARY  MYSTERY  OF  1874 


All  Memphremagog  regional  residents  and  others  sum¬ 
mering  about  the  lake  will  of  course  have  in  mind  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Gibraltar  Point,  situated  on  the  westerly  shore 
some  22  miles  down  the  lake. 

From  the  fact  that  legendary  accounts  were  associated 
with  the  locality — being  the  home  site  of  Nicholas  Austin, 
the  first  settler  about  the  lake  and  the  center  of  the  devas¬ 
tating  cyclonic  storm  of  1874 — the  writer  has  recovered  an 
old  picture  of  Gibraltar  Point,  showing  the  big  summer 
hotel  after  it  was  finished  outside.  The  artist  has  revived 
the  scene  and  the  picture  will  prepare  the  reader  for  more 
vivid  interest  in  the  legendary  incidents. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  the  first  volume  of 
Beautiful  Waters  will  remember  the  account  of  the  cyclo¬ 
nic  storm,  accompanied  by  a  cloudburst  that  passed  over 
Gibraltar  Point  and  vicinity,  crossing  the  lake  and  doing 
considerable  damage.  The  legend  has  it  that  on  certain 
nights  between  the  hours  of  9:00  and  12:00  a  bright  light 
shines  forth  from  the  “castle’s”  dome,  which  from  the 
distance  of  a  few  rods  casts  the  outlines  of  a  human  skull. 

A  picnic  party  of  young  people  were  recrossing  the  lake. 
We  quote  sketchily  from  some  old  printing  proofs: 

“The  roar  of  the  waves  as  they  beat  against  the  bold 
cliff’s  of  Gibraltar  could  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
wind.  The  skiff  passed  the  point  within  a  furlong  and  the 
awe-inspiring  castle  with  its  dark  background  of  dense  for¬ 
est  was  viewed  with  nervous  dread;  its  stark  emptiness, 
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excepting  the  lone  ‘exile’,  adding  to  the  repulsion.  But 
curiosity  surmounted  for  the  time  being  every  other  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  breast  of  Lilia  May  (‘leading  lady’)  and  she  put 
the  question,  if  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  phantom 
of  the  castle  would  appear  that  night. 

Hazard  (a  sinister  character  and  rejected  suitor  of  Lilia 
May)  gave  her  a  repellant  glance  when  ‘ghost’  was  men¬ 
tioned  and  a  feeling  of  apprehension  crowded  out  the  joy 
of  the  day. 

As  the  minutes  wore  away  and  the  boat  with  its  load  of 
agitated  passengers  struggled  on  determinedly,  a  dark,  low- 
lying  cloud  was  gathering  in  the  western  horizon.  Grad¬ 
ually  it  seemed  to  move  eastward  and  soon  was  noticed 
by  the  young  folks  in  the  boat.  At  first  sight  it  was  not 
regarded  with  much  interest;  but  as  it  assumed  larger  pro¬ 
portions  and  drew  nearer  some  apprehension  was  felt, 
which  developed  into  actual  fear  when  the  gloomy  mass 
reached  and  hovered  over  the  lake,  and  then  it  seemed  to 
reach  from  water  to  sky;  a  deep  roar,  as  of  a  whirlwind, 
accompanied  it. 

The  waterspout  passed  them  one-fourth  of  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant  with  terrific  speed;  the  water  was  hurled  up  into  a 
mass,  leaving  a  path  of  foam  and  adding  to  the  height  and 
force  of  the  waves.  The  wind  was  deafening  and  rain 
blinding.  If  the  refugees  had  not  reached  the  lee  of  Gi¬ 
braltar  and  near  their  landing  they  must  have  capsized. 
They  were  directing  their  course  toward  a  wharf  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  path  leading  up  to  the  ‘castle’. 

After  a  weary  tramp  they  came  in  sight  of  the  proposed 
shelter;  then  there  was  a  hesitation  about  entering  that 
gloomy,  deserted  building;  but  the  raging  of  the  elements 
made  the  venture  a  necessity.  They  filed  in  through  a 
door  that  was  partly  boarded  up — an  entrance  had  proba- 
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bly  been  forced  at  some  previous  time  by  others  in  need 
of  shelter.  Hazard,  who  was  in  the  rear,  looked  up  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  and  was  startled  to  see  the  dreaded  light 
flash  forth  from  the  dome  of  the  building. 

A  fireplace  was  found  and  soon  there  was  a  good  fire 
started  from  the  shavings  and  waste  the  building’s  carpen¬ 
ters  had  made.  It  crackled  friendly-like  and  cast  a  kindly 
gleam  and  heat  for  the  young  adventurers.  As  a  comfort¬ 
able  condition  and  return  of  cheerfulness  was  beginning  to 
be  felt,  an  agonizing  shriek  sounded  from  the  upper  rooms 
followed  by  a  rattle  and  shaking  of  timbers.  The  unfor¬ 
tunates  were  nearly  paralyzed  with  horror  and  sat  staring 
into  each  other’s  fear-stricken  faces. 

Hazard  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  first  sound,  listening  in¬ 
tently  for  what  might  follow. 

After  awhile  Don  Bixby’s  (Lilia’s  ‘intended’)  tongue 
was  loosed  and  he  spoke  hardly  above  a  whisper:  “What 
on  earth  was  that !’’ 

“I  don’t  think  it  was  on  earth!’’  piped  up  Lilias  girl 
friend. 

Hazard  nervously  offered  to  investigate.  Hurrying  up 
two  flights  of  stairs  he  found  the  grotesquely  huddled  form 
of  a  man  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder  leading  into  the  cupalo 
of  the  ‘castle.’  Hazard’s  nervousness  vanished  and  he 
proved  himself  a  man  of  action  in  an  emergency.  Ap¬ 
plied  rudiments  of  first-aid  restored  the  man  to  conscious¬ 
ness.  A  strange  denoument  of  the  whole  mystery  sur¬ 
rounding  the  deserted  mansion  then  began  to  unravel. 

“Hello,  Richard,  old  boy,  don’t  you  know  your  cousin?’  ’ 
emotionally  asked  Hazard.  “How  happened  you  in  this 
condition?” 

[We  eliminate  unnecessary  conversation  and  minor  de¬ 
tails  as  are  given  in  the  original  legend.]  In  short,  the  in- 
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jured  man  proved  to  be  “Old  Nick,”  the  ‘Ghost  of  Gi¬ 
braltar,  whose  real  name  was  Richard  Knight — practi¬ 
cally  unknown  in  that  vicinity. 

Recognizing  Hazard  he  excitedly  asked:  “Where  are 
the  others;  surely  I  heard  more  enter  the  building,  and 
then  I  put  out  my  tower  light.  Then,  in  groping  about  to 
find  the  ladder  I  missed  a  rung  and — Ah!  I’m — dying. 
The  sufferer  writhed  and  groaned  from  internal  injuries 
and  broken  bones. 

“You  need  not  fear  the  persons  downstairs,  Dick;  they 
are  friendly  and  know  nothing  of  our  secrets.  We’d  been 
on  a  picnic  and  while  returning  home  the  storm  drove  us 
here  for  shelter.” 

“I’m  not  much  longer  for  this  world,”  faintly  respond¬ 
ed  the  sufferer,  “and — I’m — ready  to — go; — no  use  to — 
anyone  here.  But,  boy,  I’ve  a  secret  to  confide  to  you; 
there’s  an  unfinished  duty  I’m  relying  on  you  to  do — and 
oh,  my  lad,  stop  your  wild  antics  and — go  straight; — it 
pays!  You  know  I  have  a  niece  living  somewhere — can’t 
be  far  from  here.  Years  ago  when  I  went  west  I  lost  all 
trace  of  her.  A  crime  charged  to  me,  of  which,  I  solemnly 
swear,  I’m  not  guilty,  drove  me  to  what  I  now  appear — 
a  wreck  of  my  former  seif — a  recluse  shut  out  from  a  nor¬ 
mal  life.” 

His  voice  had  weakened  to  a  strained  whisper.  “Here, 
boy,”  and  Knight  drew  from  his  pocket  a  folded  paper: 
“This  will  explain — all.  I’m — not — strong — enough  to — ” 
The  weird  light  would  glare  no  more  from  ‘castle’  dome! 

Hazard  remained  by  the  silent  body  until  all  life  was 
extinct,  then  went  to  a  window  where  there  was  still  a 
feeble  light,  and  read  the  document  delivered  to  him: 

“  IMPORTANT ! 

In  case  I  should  die  in  my  lonely  and  secret  abode,  I 
hereby  explain  all  that  is  necessary  and  all  that  I  care  to 
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have  known — hoping  it  will  fall  into  some  honorable  per¬ 
son’s  hands: 

In  the  dome  of  Gibraltar  castle,  under  the  third  floor 
board  from  the  trap  door,  is  a  leather  bag  containing  a 
sum  of  money.  I,  Richard  Knight,  solemnly  declare  it  to 
be  my  honestly  and  hard-earned  property.  To  my  niece , 
Lilia  May ,  I  bequeath  all  of  said  ‘ savings .  ’ 

I  arranged  the  light  to  shine  from  the  cupalo  to  intimi¬ 
date  ‘curious’  persons  and  make  the  place  haunted. 

With  this  confession,  I  sign  myself  truly, 

Richard  Knight.” 

The  good  intentions  of  Hazard  must  have  departed  as 
the  spirt  of  the  recluse  took  its  flight.  His  was  that  brand 
of  manhood  that  the  sight  of  money  causes  a  non-resisting 
temptation — and  again  he  yielded. 

‘‘Ah,  yes!  Dick  Knight,  your  statement  has  fallen  into 
‘honorable  hands’ — honorable  if  your  niece  will  marry 
me;  and  if  not — why,  I  have  the  key  that  will  open  to  me 
the  door  to  wealth,  and  none  need  be  the  wiser  for  it.” 

•  ••••• 

Briefly,  the  outcome  of  the  intrigue  was  that  this  Hazard 
was  a  cousin  of  the  recluse  and  Lilia  a  niece.  Upon  hear¬ 
ing  footsteps  and  subdued  voices  he  knew  his  companions 
below  must  be  getting  impatient.  As  the  betrayer  returned 
to  the  stranded  picnic  party,  made  explanation  of  the 
tragedy  and  joined  the  others  in  getting  ready  to  leave  the 
building,  Hazard  unknowingly  dropped  the  folded  paper 
of  Knight’s  confession,  which  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
other  picnickers — and  thus  the  crookedness  of  their  sup¬ 
posed  friend  was  revealed. 

Such  anger  and  repulsion  resulted  from  this  discovery 
that  the  “villain”  knew  all  his  selfish  and  desperate  plans 
were  definitely  frustrated.  Hence,  whatever  of  good  was 
left  in  him  came  to  the  fore; — and  here  another  confes¬ 
sion  is  made: 
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“Richard  Knight’s  late  years  were  spent  in  search  for 
his  niece,  having  lost  all  traces  of  her  in  his  wanderings. 
I,  of  course,  knew  where  she  was,  but  refrained  from  tell¬ 
ing  him  because  she  was  his  heir,  and  I  wanted  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  his  property  by  marrying  her — but  she  has  rejected 
me  decisively — there  was  a  huskiness  in  his  voice  in  that 
last  sentence.  He  trusted  me  to  go  on  with  his  work — 
well,  I’ve  found  that  niece  and  also — lost  her.  I  broke  the 
pledge  he  demanded  before  he  was  cold  in  death.  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  defeat  and  will  interfere  no  more.  You-all 
go  your  way  and  I’ll  go  mine.” 

And  so — ’mongst  this  gloom  and  desolation  the  once 
happy  party  separated — Hazard  to  tend  to  the  last  rites  of 
the  departed  “Ghost  of  Gibraltar’’  and  the  others  to  their 
domiciles  across  the  lake. 

This  “Castle,”  as  it  was  termed  after  being  abandoned 
for  a  summer  hotel,  was  eventually  taken  apart  in  sections 
and  shipped  to  Montreal  for  use  in  some  other  building. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  LAST  LETTER  BY  MRS.  ABBIE  AYER 
of  Los  Angeles,  to  her  Niece,  Mrs.  Mabel  Drew,  Domestic  Nurse,  at 
that  time  Caring  for  Mrs.  Robinson,  mother  of  Mrs.  Carroll  Davis  of 
Prospect  Street,  Newport,  Vermont. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  all  former  residents  of  George- 
ville  and  other  sections  of  Stanstead  County  that  Mrs. 
Abbie  Ayer  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Rufus  L.  Ayer  who 
occupied  his  old  homestead  next  to  the  Packard  property 
near  Magog  Road,  Georgeville,  the  village  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  Mr.  Ayer  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  about 
60  years  ago,  dying  there  in  April,  1910,  and  in  the  same 
month  of  1938,  just  passed,  Mrs  Ayer  joined  her  husband 
in  the  higher  life  at  the  age  of  87  years. 
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Sketches  from  the  long  letter  she  wrote  to  her  niece  just 
one  month  before  her  death  are  given  as  follows: 

“Thank  you  so  much,  Mabel,  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
Beautiful  Waters.  Reading  it  recalls  so  many  memories 
of  years  long  past.  Of  course  I  saw  some  of  those  old 
pioneers.  Especially  do  I  remember  my  husband  saying 
he  helped  as  a  boy  to  toll  the  old  Methodist  church  bell — 
as  was  customary  when  anyone  died — when  old  Mr. 
Abram  Channel  passed  on  at  the  age  of  105  years.  It  was 
Rufus’  job,  with  another  boy,  to  climb  up  to  the  high  bel¬ 
fry,  muffle  the  bell  tongue  and  toll  out  the  age  of  every 
person  directly  after  death. 

Also  can  remember  what  good  times  my  brothers  Fred 
and  Frank  Drew  and  I  used  to  have  in  our  childhood, 
making  farms  beside  road;  planting  beans,  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  digging  them  up  every  few  days  to  see  if  they 
had  sprouted.  What  fun  we  had  on  moonlight  nights  in 
winter  sliding  on  the  crusty  snow,  it  would  bear  up  a  horse; 
and  how  we  used  to  wade  through  snow  up  to  our  hips 
to  get  to  school,  not  minding  it  in  the  least,  being  tough  as 
nuts;  then  what  fun  going  hunting  in  the  woods  for  spruce 
gum.  We  did  enjoy  life  then,  with  my  playhouse  and 
broken  cast-off  crockery  for  dishes.  I  never  had  any  toys 
and  still  we  were  much  happier  than  children  of  these  days 
who  have  so  many  things  to  play  with  they  lose  interest  in 
them.  How  I  used  to  love  to  wind  quilts  for  grandma 
when  she  was  weaving  blankets  and  plaids  for  our  winter 
dresses.  After  the  cloth  was  woven  it  was  taken  to  Smith 
Mills  (now  Tomifobia)  and  pressed;  it  was  lovely.  One 
was  for  school  wear,  the  other  while  attending  services  in 
our  schoolhouse  at  Apple  Grove.’’ 

Then  the  fine  old  lady  closes  by  saying:  “We  were 
not  in  the  path  of  that  flood.  It  was  terrible!  We  are  too 
far  away  and  high  above  river.  Wallace  Clark,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Pearl  Huckins,  live  at  Barstow,  where  the  Mojave 
river  run  out  of  its  course  and  took  his  hen  house,  hens 
and  all,  away;  also  many  sheep;  barely  saving  a  few  hens 
that  happened  to  roost  in  a  tree.  It  has  been  60  years 
since  a  flood  hit  Los  Angeles;  neither  did  it  hit  Gladys’ 
home  (a  daughter)  in  north  part  of  State.’’ 
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THE  “OX-BOW”  RE-DISCOVERED 


A  Natural  Wonder  and  Freakish  Twist  of  the  Tomifobia  River  at 
Stanstead  East — Interesting  “Impressions”  and  “Observations”  by 
Members  of  the  Quintet  Making  Discovery  During  the  Summer 
of  1938. 


A  few  months  ago  a  query  arose  as  to  what  and  where 
the  Ox-Bow  was.  Mention  had  been  made  in  some  old 
piece  of  literature,  in  a  manner  to  expect  this  beauty  curve 
of  Mother  Nature  to  be  somewhere  about  the  lake  shores. 
Of  course  that  set  the  bump  of  curiosity  to  working  and, 
the  writer  had  at  least  a  partial  answer  right  among  his 
own  records,  but  knew  it  not  until  a  period  of  general 
scouting  among  old  documents  gave  him  the  clew. 

Shortly  thereafter,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Morrill  of  Derby,  accompanied  by  her  sister  and  husband, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Alexander — the  said  writer  and  wife 
enjoyed  a  motor  trip  via  Stanstead  Plain  to  the  objective 
point  which  was  Stanstead  East,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Percy 
Baldwin,  who  succeeded  to  that  estate  owned  in  about 
1870  by  J.  M.  Hubbard,  as  given  in  “Forest  and  Clearings:” 

“Barlow  river  has  its  rise  from  a  pond  in  Holland, 
whence  it  runs  through  the  southwest  corner  of  Barnston, 
and  entering  Stanstead  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Province 
line,  takes  a  southwesterly  course  for  about  a  mile  to  the 
Caswellboro  Settlement.  Here  it  receives  a  branch  of 
some  five  miles  in  length  rising  from  Barnston  Pond,  thence 
a  northwesterly  direction  about  two  miles  to  the  Ox-Bow, 
on  the  farm  of  J.  M.  Hubbard.  It  then  takes  a  southwest¬ 
erly  course  about  two  miles  further  to  Rock  Island, whence 
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it  continues  about  due  west  to  Beebe  Plain,  whence  mak¬ 
ing  nearly  a  right  angle  it  runs  three  miles  north  to  Mack’s 
Mills,  and  then  going  northeasterly  through  the  remain¬ 
ing  breadth  of  the  town  and  emptying  into  Massawippi 
Lake  in  Hatley,  after  a  serpentine  course  of  nearly  twenty 
miles.” 

The  Barlow  river  above  mentioned  is  now  known  as 
Tomifobia,  and  it  certainly  is  a  twister. 

Before  the  forests  were  cleared  away  this  river  was  much 
larger  than  at  present  at  the  Ox-Bow;  furnishing  the  only 
available  power  for  the  various  smaller  mills  in  pioneer 
days.  The  Tomifobia  continues  to  furnish  power  for  large 
industries  at  Rock  Island. 

The  Ox-Bow  pictures  appearing  in  this  volume — includ¬ 
ing  the  old  covered  bridge  crossing  this  historic  Tomifobia 
river  on  highway  passing  close  to  said  Ox-Bow — are  from 
photos  taken  by  Mrs.  Bullock.  You’ll  notice  the  river  flows 
towards  Bow  from  left,  returning  parallel  in  westward  course. 

If  the  spirits  of  departed  pioneers  of  this  particular  re¬ 
gion  had  been  hovering  nearby  on  that  eventful  occasion 
much  more  than  appears  in  this  worldly  picture  would 
have  been  evidenced.  But  the  entire  trip  was  unanimously 
voiced  a  successful  and  enjoyable  event. 

Now  For  The  “Impressions — Observations” 

Anna’s  Impressions — 

West  Charleston,  Vt.,  July  13,  1938. 
Dear  Nellie  and  Will: — 

You  asked  us  to  write  our  impressions  of  the  day  in 
which  we  re-discovered  the  Ox-Bow,  but  you  did  not  men¬ 
tion  whether  we  were  to  begin  before  or  after  dinner;  but 
I  will  start  with  the  motoring  end  of  the  day. 

In  spite  of  the  terrific  heat  I  enjoyed  the  beautiful  vistas 
that  opened  up  at  every  bend  of  the  old  road,  and  when 
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we  came  in  sight  of  the  covered  bridge  I  knew  we  had 
come  to  the  beginning  of  our  photographer’s  work;  then 
when  we  arrived  at  the  meadow  with  its  white  daisies,  but¬ 
tercups,  paintbrush  and  vetch,  I  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I 
nearly  forgot  our  objective. 

After  parking  you  in  the  shade  and  climbing  a  very 
steep  knoll  where  we  could  see  the  real  bow  in  the  river, 
we  became  much  more  enthusiastic  and  went  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  join  the  others,  passing  some  bleaching  bones  on 
our  way  down;  left,  I  suppose,  from  an  ambuscade  by 
Eliza's  Indians! 

When  the  Ox-Bow  was  properly  photographed  we  start¬ 
ed  home;  two  of  us  in  a  sedate  and  lady-like  manner  and 
the  others  with  a  whirlwind  slide  down  the  steep  bank 
that  couldn’t  have  been  improved  upon  by  circus  clowns 
(sotto  voce,  also  proving  that  the  pasture  cattle  visit  this 
knoll.)  We  eventually  arrived  at  the  car;  hot,  dusty  and 
tired,  but  perfectly  satisfied  that  our  day  had  been  well 
spent— for  the  Ox-Bow  was  ours  once  more. 

Anna. 


John’s  “Observations”— 

July,  1938. 

Dear  Will: — 

I  was  much  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  assist  in 
re-discovering  the  Ox-Bow  of  the  Tomifobia  river. 

I  accepted  and,  with  four  congenial  spirits,  started  on 
our  quest.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  historic  spot  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  my  mind  was  busy 
thinking  of  the  changes  the  face  of  nature  had  undergone 
since  the  Redmen  roamed  this  part  of  the  country  and 
fished  this  same  river  we  were  looking  at. 
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Where  their  trails  ran  broad  roads  now  appear,  and  two 
covered  bridges  span  the  stream  they  were  obliged  to  ford. 

Four  of  us  ascended  a  hill  for  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
Bow,  took  some  pictures  of  the  curving  stream  and  return¬ 
ed  to  our  car.  Two  of  our  party  descended  the  hill  grace¬ 
fully,  the  other  two  with  speed.  (No  casualties.)  Our 
quest  was  ended,  our  object  attained,  and  the  Ox-Bow  is 
now  secured  by  picture  and  pen  for  the  pleasure  of  others 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  original  as  we 
did. 

Yours,  in  memory  of  “Old  Times,*’ 

John  H.  Alexander. 

Another  Observer,  accompanying  this  Ox-Bow  group, 
cannot  help  but  relate  a  thrilling  risk  taken  by  photogra¬ 
pher  and  assistants  in  gaining  a  proper  perspective  posi¬ 
tion:  The  strip  of  pasture  from  the  road  fence  to  the  shel¬ 
tering  woods  covering  the  hill  facing  Ox-Bow,  contained 
a  bull,  that  of  course  felt  in  duty  bound  to  protect  the 
peacefully  grazing  cows  surrounding  him,  and  the  haughty 
gaze  of  this  champion  of  bossies  lent  racing  impetus  to  the 
ventursome  squad,  that  maybe  hadn’t  been  excelled  since 
the  era  of  speeding  Redskins  who  had  hunted — and  still 
haunted — the  Ox-Bow  region.  And,  to  think,  all  this  risk 
was  taken  in  the  interest  of  perpetuating  history! 
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What  makes  life  worth  living 

VJ 

Is  our  giving  and  forgiving; 

I 

Giving  tiny  bits  of  kindness 

That  will  leave  a  joy  behind  us, 

v  j 

And  forgiving  trifles 

I  1 

That  the  right  word  often  stifles, 

.  N 

For  the  little  things  are  bigger 

Than  we  often  stop  to  figure. 

G 

What  makes  life  worth  living 

VJ 

Is  the  giving  and  forgiving. — Anon . 
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THE  BROWNINGTON  OLD  STONE  HOUSE 


The  Orleans  County  Historical  Society's  Museum 
One  of  Vermont’s  Most  Prized 
Historic  Memorials 

Once  more  the  writer  and  his  better-half  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Martha  Morrill  of  Derby  for  a  most  delightful  motor 
trip.  This  time  the  objective  was  the  Brownington  Old 
Stone  House,  which  has  been  turned  into  a  Museum  by 
the  Orleans  County  Historical  Society — this  organization 
having  its  85th  annual  meeting  that  day,  August  16th,  1938. 

This  four-story  dormitory,  as  an  adjunct  of  Brownington 
Academy,  was  built  by  Rev.  Alexander  Twilight  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  19th  century  at  great  personal  sacrifice;  but 
his  superhuman  ambition  being  upheld  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  this  great  benefactor  and  educator  was  enabled  to 
materialize  the  greater  of  his  ambitions.  Mr.  Twilight 
was  born  in  Corinth  Sept.  23,  1795;  dying  in  1857. 

The  wonderful  granite  structure  stands  stone  upon  stone 
as  immovable  as  it  did  138  years  ago  (when  these  great 
blocks  of  granite  were  drawn  by  one  ox,  with  Mr.  Twi¬ 
light  driving),  showing  no  gap,  crack,  or  other  evidence 
of  shifting  on  its  foundation.  Here’s  a  lesson  in  fidelity  to 
a  great  cause  that  might  well  be  emulated  in  this  warring, 
depressing  and  careless  age  of  1938. 

The  Orleans  County  Historical  Society  are  doing  a  good 
work  by  towns — each  town  fitting  up  a  room  with  rare 
historical  exhibits. 

C.  V.  Willey  of  Orleans,  President  of  the  Society,  was  a 
graceful  presiding  officer. 
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A.  B.  Cobleigh  of  Newport,  Vice-President,  gave  an  in¬ 
structive  address  about  the  first  County  roads,  some  of 
which,  with  illustrations  of  first  and  present  “Narrows” 
bridges  that  led  to  the  building  of  the  first  “Burlington 
Road,”  appear  in  Beautiful  Waters,  1st  and  2nd  Vols. 

The  guest  speaker,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Toop,  D.D.,  rector  of 
Holy  Apostles  Episcopal  Church  of  Philadelphia,  spoke 
very  enthusiastically  of  Vermont  in  general  and  Orleans 
County  in  particular,  for  he  has  spent  many  summers  at 
Willoughby  Lake. 

The  speaker  regretted  the  fact  that  so  many  farms  were 
being  deserted.  This  dangerous  tendency  in  a  leading 
agricultural  state  must  be  checked  and  a  study  made  of 
causes  keeping  prices  of  products  below  normal.  The 
farms  that  have  to  be  given  up  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  could  use  them;  if  not  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  then  for  other  purposes.  The  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been  for  several  prominent  people  from  other  states 
to  locate  in  Vermont,  which  action  will  tend  to  influence 
other  capable  and  influential  men  to  do  likewise. 

Leading  incidents  to  the  dramatic  birth  of  Verde-Mont 
to  Statehood  were  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Toop  in  a 
masterly  manner;  the  address  in  its  entirety  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  illuminating. 

The  Federal  Farm  Bureau  and  associated  societies — 
Orleans  County  4-H  Club  and  Home  Demonstration 
Agency — in  conjunction  with  other  leading  agriculturists, 
began  visiting  farms  soon  after  this  Brownington  meeting, 
to  judge  soil  types,  cropping  system,  etc.;  the  slogan  being 
“Make  the  Farm  Feed  the  Family.”  We  warrant  Rev. 
Mr.  Toop  would  back  this  or  any  activity  100%  that  would 
tend  to  keep  his  adopted  Vermont  prosperous. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Cobleigh  in  his  address,  to 
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the  “Lost  Lake”  that  was  purported  to  have  occurred  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Orleans  County,  and  that  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  would  be  reported  on  at  next  meeting. 

We  have  investigated  somewhat  that  historic  geological 
action  of  nature  and  present  the  following  results: 


LONG  POND 

Quoting  from  Heminway ’s  County  Gazetteer: 

“According  to  Indian  testimony  there  was  once  a  Long 
Pond,  extending  along  course  of  Clyde  river,  from  Great 
Falls  in  Charleston  up  into  Brighton.  Bog  meadows  were 
many  and  at  time  of  town’s  settlement  could  not  be  safely 
crossed.  According  to  Indians  who  were  encamped  where 
East  Charleston  village  is  now  located — 50  years  previous 
to  that  time  (about  1770)  there  was  a  long  pond  located  as 
above,  10  miles  long,  which  they  could  remember. 

This  pond  had  two  outlets;  one  by  stream  into  Wil¬ 
loughby  river,  thence  to  Lake  Memphremagog.  Other 
outlet  through  Clyde  river  into  Salem  Pond,  thence  to 
Lake  Memphremagog.  Also  said  waters  of  this  Long 
Pond  ran  away  to  Lake  Memphremagog  before  those  of 
Glover  (Runaway  Pond). 

The  Indians  declared  above  to  be  facts.  They  related 
each  incident  so  closely  and  gave  the  several  proofs  with 
so  much  exactness  that  none  doubted  them;  and  as  years 
have  passed  the  changes  observed  in  meadow  lands  cor- 
roberates  their  testimony.  The  bog  meadows  that  a  man 
couldn’t  cross  in  1803  had  so  increased  in  density  that  in 
1824  hay  was  cut  and  carried  out  by  hand,  as  a  team  could 
not  safely  cross.  Now  both  teams  and  people  pass  over 
securely. 
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Additional  Proofs  of  the  Lost  Lake 

A  very  large  mill  dam  was  built  by  Geoorge  L. 
Varnum  in  summer  of  1820  (very  dry  season)  in  the 
highest  place  suitable  for  a  dam,  between  the  Great  Falls 
and  Pension  Pond,  which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  back 
the  waters  of  this  pond  and  Clyde  river,  the  current  of 
which  is  through  the  length  of  said  pond  into  Browning- 
ton  swamp,  near  Beaver  brook  to  which  it  was  fast  ap¬ 
proaching.  This  brook  flows  into  Willoughby  river, 
thence  to  Memphremagog  Lake  via  Barton  river. 

To  prevent  threatened  law  suits  with  mill  owners  at 
Charleston  Hollow  and  Derby,  on  account  of  water  thus 
being  taken  from  them,  said  Varnum  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  big  dam  and  build  a  smaller  one  lower  down 
stream.  The  land  from  Beaver  brook  to  Clyde  river,  a 
distance  of  1  1-4  miles,  is  low  and  swampy. 

These  circumstances  go  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
Indian  story  in  regard  to  two  outlets  to  Long  Pond.  In 
the  Fall  of  1868,  while  Wm.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  East  Charles¬ 
ton  was  digging  muck  on  his  meadow,  a  common  fishpole 
was  found  four  feet  and  ten  inches  below  surface;  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  dropped  into  this  pond  before  it  broke 
away  from  its  former  boundary.  One  end  of  this  fishing 
rod  had  the  appearance  of  being  broken  off,  the  other  end 
was  cut  off  in  slanting  direction  with  an  axe  or  some  other 
sharp-edged  tool.  Above  this  pole,  a  little  nearer  surface, 
was  the  top  of  an  old  pine  tree,  the  larger  end  of  which 
had  somehow  been  broken  off,  and  measured  nearly  one 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.” 

Much  of  above  fits  in  with  information  contained  in  an 
old  and  unique  booklet  of  the  Federal  Canal  Project, 
wherein  early  surveys  indicated  that  some  upheaval  in  the 
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geological  era  had  caused  the  draining  of  some  unknown 
ponds  or  lakes  and  the  waters  sweeping  down  the  gorges 
of  what  now  composes  the  Clyde  river  into  the  swelling 
tides  of  Lake  Memphremagog — as  the  present  dry  mead¬ 
ows  and  depressions  of  the  country  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Orleans  county  would  indicate;  also  from  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Essex  county. 


U.  S.  Federal  Survey  in  Year  of  1826  for  Canal  Route  to  Accom¬ 
modate  Freighting  Boats  with  17-ton  Load  to  Navigate 
Between  Lake  Memphremagog  and  Conn.  River 

This  little  book  of  six-score  years  ago  is  one  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  historic  works  presented  to  the  Goodrich  Mem¬ 
orial  Library  by  the  late  Mr.  Zabriskie,  former  proprietor 
and  summer  resident  of  Province  Island. 

Notes  from  this  book  tend  to  strengthen  the  probability 
of  this  ‘‘Lost  Lake”  being  a  reality. 

The  title  page  reads:  “Letter  from  Sec.  of  War,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  Report  of  a  survey  of  the  Connecticut  river  from 
Barnet,  Vt.,  to  Lake  Connecticut,  and  also  a  Canal  Route 
from  Memphrymagog  Lake  to  Connecticut  River.  Rec’d 
and  laid  upon  the  table  April  12,  1826.”  Spelled  “Mem¬ 
phrymagog”  and  “Memphremagog”.  The  Federal  En¬ 
gineer  also  recommended  exploring  Lake  Memphrema¬ 
gog  and  its  outlet  to  its  confluence  with  St.  Francis  river. 
Also  following  surveys:  Valley  of  Clyde  river  to  Spectacle 
Pond;  to  pass  over  height  of  land  into  Nulhegan  river 
and  to  descend  its  valley  to  Conn,  river;  “made  an  instru¬ 
mental  examination  from  the  level  of  Lake  Memph.  and 
completed  survey  at  confluence  of  Conn,  and  Pass,  rivers, 
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whole  length  of  route,  61  m.,  42  chains;  whole  length  of 
canal  will  be  52  m.,  55  chains.  Whole  rise  from  lake  to 
height  of  land  is  1011  feet  and  whole  fall  from  height  of 
land  to  discharge  of  Pass,  is  1248  feet.  The  canal  locks  to 
be  six  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  in  clear.  A  boat  can  navigate  a 
canal  of  this  dimension  with  17-ton  load. 

Topography  of  Black  River  and  Joe’s  Pond  Route 

“Black  river  from  landing  in  Coventry  (head  of  navi¬ 
gable  water)  to  South  Bay,  upper  end  Lake  Memph., 
meanders  course  of  6  1-2  m.;  a  straight  line  from  landing 
to  lake  is  3  m.,  72  chains.”  The  Engineer  figures  depth 
of  swamp  where  Black  river  enters  South  bay  as  averaging 
18  ft.;  bottom  appears  to  be  formed  of  clay  stratum;  length 
of  line  to  Cold  Brook,  3  m.  and  48  rds.;  depth  of  water  in 
South  bay  channel,  15  ft.  at  most. 

“Black  river  discharges  275  cubic  feet  per  second;  above 
lower  mills  outlet,  three  small  ponds  discharge. 

“Authorities  at  Irasburg  wanted  canal  taken  up  the  valley 
of  Alder  Brook.” 

Mr.  Heerman,  whose  saw  mill  was  built  a  little  later  at 
Coventry  Falls  (and  is  to  this  date-1938-in  operation  by 
L.  W.  Heerman)  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  canal 
could  be  taken  up  as  above  quoted. 

The  height  of  these  Falls  is  104  feet. 


No  Wonder  Their  Population  Is  Reported  Larger  Than  Newport’s. 
News  Item  from  The  Outlet,  in  1888: 

“Who  says  Magog  is  not  increasing  in  population?  A 
French  pair  at  the  Print  Works,  who’ve  been  married 
twelve  years,  have  had  fourteen  children,  with  twelve  now 
living — and  there  are  three  pair  of  twins.” 
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BED  OF  “LOST  LAKE”  DISCOVERED  ? 


We  Also  Present  a  Discovery  Made  by  John  H.  Alexander  of 
Newport,  N.  H.,  During  His  “Roamings”  in  Orleans  County 

This  belief  of  geological  eruptions  in  a  past  age  having 
changed  the  topography  of  some  interesting  sections 
of  Orleans  County’s  eastern  highlands,  we  present  the 
recent  discovery  of  John  H.  Alexander  of  Newport,  N.H. 
an  ardent  lover  of  Mother  Nature.  Mr.  Alexander  was  a 
Newport  (Vt.)  boy  of  the  80’s. 

We  quote  as  follows:  “While  going  from  the  ‘Summit’ 
— as  it  has  been  commonly  called — to  that  part  of  Holland 
known  as  “up  east,’’  my  way  led  through  forest  most  of 
the  way.  After  passing  the  height  of  land  and  coming  to 
the  town  of  Holland  I  came  to  a  level  tract,  which,  I  recall 
to  mind,  covered  about  two  acres.  This  flat  was  covered 
with  water-worn  rocks  and  some  water  was  still  visible 
among  them. 

The  drainage  from  this  area  evidently  passed  westward 
through  what  was  called  the  Scott  place,  and  finally  into 
Seymour  Lake. 

Just  how  these  stones  could  have  become  water-worn  has 
remained  a  mystery  to  me,  which  we  all  trust  may  be 
solved  by  some  geologist  familiar  with  this  region,  and 
who  notes  the  changes  from  time  to  time. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  spot  is  the  site  of  the  ‘Lost  Lake’ 
spoken  of  at  the  meeting  of  the  Orleans  County  Historical 
Society  at  the  Stone  House  this  year  of  1938? 

John  H.  Alexander. 
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Lake  Massawippi,  near  North  Hatley, 


View  North  on  Lake  Memphremagog  from  Newport. 

Photo  by  Chaplin 


St.  Francis  River,  between  Magog  River  and  Sherbrooke 


International  Line  Cut  Through  Woods,  Province  Island 


Emery’s  Island,  looking  south 


Owl’s  Head  and  Elephantis;  view  north  from  Miss  Dasen’s,  Cedarville 


Arriving  at  Potton  Sprgs.  by  the  C.  P.  R.  in  "horse  8C  buggy”  era 


Owl’s  Head  Mt.  House.  Picture  taken  in  1890  when  C.  D.  Watkins  was  landlord 


FOUNDERS  OF  PROUTY  &  MILLER’S  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


MR.  OSCAR  C.  MILLER 
Late  of  Newport,  Vt. 


MR.  JOHN  A.  PROUTY 
Late  of  Newport,  Vt. 
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See  pp.  253-262  for  Historic  Account 


The  Isaac  Brunelle  Log  House  of  1800 


Brick  House  built  by  Calvin  Arnold  in  1824  on  Clyde  River,  then  Arnold  Mills 
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Village  of  Newport — Main  Street  in  about  1896 


City  of  Newport— Main  Street  in  1918 


Skinner’s  Cave  in  Skinner’s  Island 


Looking  southwest  from  the  Georgeville-Magog  Highway 


Northend  Province  Island;  Hawes  and  Andrews  Isles  distantly 


Long,  Skinner  and  Minnow  Islands  seen  from  “Glenbrooke,”  the  Gault  Summer  Estate; 

Also  occupied  a  few  years  by  H.  R.  Dane’s  Camp  for  Boys— they  disbanding  in  1937. 


Fun  and  Frolic  at  Lake  Yamaska,  Knowlton 


Ives’  Landing,  Memphremagog 


Pond 


Owl’s  Head,  Lake  Memphremagog 


This  is  the  Familiar  View  that  greets  you  upon  entering  Canadian  waters  from  the  south 


THE  OX-BOW 


Covered  Bridge  over  Tomifobia  River,  near  the  Ox-Bow 


fjf\N  THIS  PAGE  are  shown  two 
w  views  of  SEYMOUR  LAKE,  which 
body  of  water  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
ALEXANDER,  on  page  144,  as  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  drainage  from  that  LOST  LAKE 
spoken  of  at  the  Orleans  County  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  meeting  in  1938. 


Owl’s  Head  and  Elephantis  Mountains  from  Province  Island 


The  Old  Log  Bridge  Spanning  “The  Narrows,”  which 

Newport’s  First  Bridge 


gave  the  name  to  Newport 


New  Centennial  Memorial  Bridge  at  Newport 

Built  in  1932,  100  years  aftei  first  bridge  was  built 


East  Shore  of  Horseneck  Island,  View  North  on  Lake  Memphremagog 


Goose  Rock,  Lake  Seymour,  Morgan,  Vt.  (See  Historic  Sketch,  p.  236) 


View  from  Summit  of  Owl’s  Head,  looking  east 


Devotes  of  the  Sulphur  Springs,  Potton, 


Hawes  Island,  looking  south 


Mt.  Orford,  from  Georgeville-Magog  highway 


Nicholas  Austin  Marker,  Between  Austin  Bay  and  Gibraltar,  Town  of  Bolton 


t 


Club  House,  Hermitage  Country  Club 


Knowlton  Landing,  Lake  Memphremagog,  Steamer  “Anthemis 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY  GEOLOGICALLY 


In  the  Kaleidoscopic  Changes  of  the  Earth’s  Formation  Periods  We 
Can  Thank  the  Guiding  Hand  of  the  Great  Builder  for  the 
Grandeur  that  We  Gaze  Upon. 


Right  in  line  with  the  evidence  of  so  much  water  having 
receded  from  the  present  dry  water-beds  along  the  high 
altitudes  of  eastern  Orleans  County,  it  would  be  well  to 
study  some  of  our  geological  information.  Referring  to 
the  geological  section  of  our  county  in  Child’s  County 
Gazetteer: 

“After  encrustation,  came  the  vaporous  period.  The 
moist  vapors  which  must  have  pervaded  the  atmosphere 
began  to  condense  and  settle,  gathering  into  hollows  and 
crevices  of  the  rocks  until  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  was  covered  with  water.  .  .  .  Numerous  eviden¬ 
ces  of  the  vaporous  period  are  met  with  throughout  the 
State,  so  conclusive,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Vermont  at  least  was  once  the  bed  of  a  mighty  ocean. 
Perhaps  the  most  positive  of  these  are  the  many  marine 
fossils  that  have  been  brought  to  light,  for  instance,  the  fos¬ 
sil  whale  found  in  Charlotte,  August,  1849,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned.  In  this  county  are  many 
deposits  of  sea  shells  found  in  connection  with  beds  of  marl 
that  are  so  plentiful  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts. 
Ancient  sea  beaches  found  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
also  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  consist  of  sand 
and  gravel,  which  have  been  acted  upon,  rounded,  and 
comminuted  by  the  waves  and  thrown  up  in  the  form  of 
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low  ridges,  with  more  or  less  appearances  of  stratification. 
In  Greensboro  there  is  one  of  these  formations,  the  top  of 
which  is  1240  feet  above  the  ocean.  In  the  valley  of  Mem- 
phremagog  there  are  several.  One  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake,  in  Newport,  is  365  feet  above  Memphremagog, 
or  1060  feet  above  the  ocean.  One  or  two  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley,  in  the  southern  part  of  Derby  and  in 
Brownington,  at  the  heights  of  276  and  579  feet  above  the 
lake,  or  971  and  1274  feet  above  the  ocean.  Craftsbury 
Common,  1158  feet  above  the  ocean,  is  also  a  good  speci¬ 
men. 

Evidences  of  the  drift  or  glacial  period  are  left  here  by 
hugh  boulders  scattered  over  the  county,  by  drift  scratches 
and  moraine  terraces.  Drift  scratches  are  grooves  worn  in 
the  rocks  by  glaciers,  or  vast  rivers  of  ice  which,  starting 
from  the  summits  of  mountains,  moved  slowly  down  the 
valleys  as  far  as  the  heat  of  summer  would  permit.  Though 
they  rarely  ever  advanced  more  than  two  feet  a  day,  their 
great  thickness  and  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  snow 
caused  them  to  grate  and  crush  the  rocks  beneath,  leaving 
marks  that  ages  will  not  efface.  On  Jay  mountain  are 
many  such  scratches,  also  on  the  rocks  in  the  valley  of 
Black  river.  Moraine  terraces  are  elevations  of  gravel 
and  sand,  with  corresponding  depressions  of  most  singular 
forms.  The  theory  of  their  formation  is  that  icebergs  be¬ 
came  stranded  at  the  base  and  on  hillsides,  and  that  de¬ 
posits  were  made  around  and  upon  them,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  level-topped  if  the  ice  had  remained,  but 
in  consequence  of  its  melting  they  became  extremely  irreg¬ 
ular.  Good  specimens  of  these  are  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  Westmore  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Greensboro. 
Huge  masses  of  rock  were  also  carried  along  by  these  float¬ 
ing  islands  of  ice  which,  as  the  ice  melted,  were  dropped 
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to  the  ocean  bottom.  One  large  boulder  on  the  McLaren 
farm  in  Greensboro  is  40  ft.  x  50  ft.  x  20  ft. 

Following  these  records,  then,  that  old  ocean  has  graven 
on  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Orleans  county,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  the  mind  to  revert  through  the  remote  past  to  the  time 
when  this  portion  of  the  continent  was  sufficiently  sub¬ 
merged  to  allow  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  extend  over  it, 
forming  a  broad  inland  gulf,  with  the  Green  Mountain 
for  its  eastern  shore,  and  the  Adirondacks  for  its  western 
limit.  The  broad  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  form 
the  passage  to  this  inland  sea,  or  perchance  only  the  higher 
portions  of  New  England  rose  above  the  water.” 


“AND  GOD  SAW  THAT  IT  WAS  GOOD” 

“And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day.  ” 

“Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens  be  gathered  together 
unto  one  place  and  let  the  dry  land  appear.  ” 

After  a  precusory  reading  of  our  county’s  geology  it 
does  not  seem  quite  as  hard  to  visualize  from  the  heights 
of  our  Prospect  or  Pine  Hills  that  this  whole  region  was 
once  a  vast  ocean,  and  even  the  hill  upon  which  you  are 
standing  was  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  tops  of  Jay 
Peak  and  Owl’s  Head  might  have  been  seen  standing  out 
as  small  islands — bleak  and  forbidding  is  the  dreamer’s 
prospect ! 
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We  mustn’t  get  too  deep  into  this,  or  we’ll  get  dizzy 
and  fall  off  that  hill  into  the  desolate  flood.  The  reader 
may  find,  as  did  the  writer,  that  Geology — especially  of 
one’s  own  precinct  in  the  aquaous  period — is  not  so  dry 
reading  after  all.  We  just  wanted  to  suggest  that  it’s  quite 
possible  that  water  left  the  eastern  sections  of  our  County 
in  some  not  too  remote  period  and  followed  the  river 
gorges  to  our  historic  lake. 

There  are  also  evidences  of  earth’s  surface  changes  about 
our  immediate  vicinity.  A  Newport  geological  student, 
Mr.  Walter  Story — very  enthusiastic  about  the  early  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  earth’s  surface  about  our  region — relates  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  visits  he  had  with  the  late  Mr.  Cushman  Gil¬ 
bert,  whose  house  was  on  upper  Pleasant  street,  near  its 
present  junction  with  Highland  avenue. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  considered  an  eccentric  man,  but  a  fair- 
minded  person  who  became  really  acquainted  with  him, 
found  Mr.  Gilbert  well  informed  historically. 

From  Mr.  Story’s  interpretation,  one  of  the  “moraine 
terraces’’ — evidence  of  the  drift  or  glacial  period — proba¬ 
bly  extended  along  what  was  the  western  terminus  of 
Main  street  about  1858,  in  the  early  days  of  Newport  vil¬ 
lage.  You’ll  remember,  these  “terraces’’  were  elevations 
of  gravel  and  sand.  Well,  from  what  is  now  Third  street 
there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  peak  of  that  section — Prospect 
Hill;  then  over  the  hill  there  is  a  drop  southerly  to  a  com¬ 
mon  level. 

In  building  the  first  road  west  and  southwest  and  widen¬ 
ing  to  our  Main  street  and  Prouty  &  Miller’s  bay,  much  of 
that  hill  of  gravel  and  sand  had  to  be  dug  away;  and  in 
much  the  same  way  were  other  of  these  geologic  terraces 
leveled  to  make  way  for  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
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THE  CHANNELLS  OF  STANSTEAD  COUNTY 


George  A.  Channel,  Merchant  of  Stan  stead,  Dies  at  Age  of  67, 
While  His  Great-Grandfather  “Passed-On”  at  Age  of  110 


The  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  29  relates  a  re¬ 
markable  incident  in  the  life  of  Abram  Channell,  who 
built  himself  a  tomb  that  fell  into  decay  before  he  died,  at 
the  patriarchal  age  of  105.  (There  is  five  years  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  reports  of  the  two  writers.  The  age  giv¬ 
en  herein  we  will  assume  is  correct.) 

We  find  from  the  Stanstead  Journal  that  the  great- 
grandson  of  this  Abram  Channell — George  Albert  Chan¬ 
nell,  leading  Stanstead  merchant — died  July  25,  1937: 

“His  great-grandfather,  Abram  Channel,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  Nov.  24,  1748,  was  impressed  on  board  of 
a  British  man-of-war  when  a  young  man  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  frigate  laden  with  stores  for  the  forces  in 
America.  This  vessel  was  captured  by  an  American  pri¬ 
vateer  and  taken  into  Boston  Harbor.  Mr.  Channel  after¬ 
wards  enlisted  on  board  the  privateer  and  remained  in 
the  Continental  service  during  the  Revolution.  He  was 
engaged  in  several  battles  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  be¬ 
gan  business  in  Boston  as  a  tailor.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1810  and  commenced  business  in  Georgeville.  Four  years 
later  he  bought  the  first  hotel  built  about  Lake  Memphre- 
magog,  which  later  became  known  as  the  Camperdown. 
He  died  Jan.  9,  1858,  at  the  age  of  110  years. 

Geo.  A.  Channel  was  born  at  Stanstead  May  29,  1871, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Hector  Albert  and  Emma  (Ed¬ 
dington)  Channell. 

Mr.  Channell  served  the  municipality  as  councilor  for 
a  number  of  years.” 
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AN  ACTIVE  OCTOGENARIAN 


Mr.  Charles  Ramsdell  of  Newport,  Former  Hotel  Landlord  at  North 
Troy,  Gained  Much  of  his  Early  Training  with  his  Uncle,  Horace 
Bean,  Builder  of  Bellevue  House,  Later  Called  Newport  House 


One  of  the  most  sprightly  octogenarians  living  in  New¬ 
port  that  the  editor  has  been  privileged  to  visit,  is  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Ramsdell,  who  celebrated  his  90th  birthday 
Nov.  11,  1937,  and  is  still  enjoying  life.  His  father  was 
Geo.  W.  Ramsdell  of  Westfield. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  is  a  most  enjoyable  conversationalist  and 
has  a  retentive  memory  of  past  important  local  happen¬ 
ings.  We  mention  some  of  the  events  that  did  not  appear 
in  our  first  volume  of  Beautiful  Waters. 

January  1st,  1868,  he  began  work  for  his  uncle,  Horace 
Bean,  who  owned  most  of  the  western  part  of  Newport. 

The  new  hotel,  Lake  House,  which  was  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Checkerboard  Feed  Store,  was  owned 
by  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  Co.;  the  first  railroad  to  enter 
Newport.  The  building  was  brought  here  from  Wells 
River  in  sections.  It  was  conducted  by  B.  Beloyd. 

This  Lake  House  was  moved  to  the  side  of  the  Lake  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Raymond  House,  where  it  burned 
sometime  later. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  Horace  Bean  built  the  Bellevue 
House  at  a  cost  of  $39,000,  which  became  the  Newport 
House  after  passing  into  other  hands. 

The  postoffice  was  in  the  ell  of  the  Newport  House  for 
a  few  years. 
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Mr.  Bean  operated  this  hotel  for  five  years,  and  Mr. 
Ramsdell  received  his  first  hotel  experience  here,  acting 
as  clerk  during  the  five  years  of  his  uncle’s  ownership. 

In  those  years  of  a  busy  settlement  and  thrifty  building, 
heavy  teaming  was  extensive  and  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Bean’s 
hotel  patronage  was  to  provide  attention  to  an  average  of 
15  teams  daily  in  the  nearby  livery  stable.  This  teaming 
would  come  from  all  parts  of  the  County,  and  a  six-horse 
hitch-up  was  a  common  sight. 

Mr.  Bean  sold  his  hotel  property  to  Jerre  Drew  in  about 
1878. 

Horace  Bean  had  evidently  experienced  just  enough  of 
the  hotel  business  to  want  to  branch  out  more  extensively, 
and  wanted  young  Ramsdell  to  go  in  with  him  and  run  the 
Memphremagog  House.  Lafayette  Buck  and  Silas  Pender 
were  then  operating  that  popular  hostelry,  which  had  sum¬ 
mer  patronage  from  far  beyond  New  England’s  borders. 

Asa  Goodwin,  who  used  to  keep  the  books  of  the  hotels 
and  some  other  business  places,  dropped  dead  on  the 
steamboat  wharf  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  and  daughter,  Ella,  live  in  the  house  next 
west  of  Dr.  Blanchard’s  on  Main  street,  formerly  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  J.  Rutherford,  eminent 
physician  of  five  decades  ago.  This  historical  residence 
was  also  the  home  of  Wm.  E.  Tuck,  partner  a  few  years 
with  B.  F.  Moore  when  his  overall  factory  was  in  the 
Aubin  block. 

Having  become  well  experienced  in  hotel  management 
Mr.  Ramsdell  bought  the  hotel  at  North  Troy,  which  he 
operated  for  many  years  before  retiring  from  business  and 
returning  to  Newport. 
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THE  BALL,  LEE  AND  POMROY  MUSEUM 


The  Veterinary  Office  of  Dr.  Erastus  P.  Ball  is  in  the  Ancestral  House 
where  the  Museum  is,  at  Rock  Island,  Que.;  the  Lee  Farm,  however. 
Extends  Into  Stanstead  Plain. 


The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Erastus  P. 
Ball  the  summer  of  1938,  at  his  beautiful  old  estate,  the  Lee 
Farm,  composed  of  about  400  acres,  that  have  been  kept 
cultivated  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  the  grounds  about 
the  ancestral  house  are  graced  by  beautiful  shrubbery,  old 
trees  and  rambling  walks.  The  grounds,  fronting  a  street 
along  the  northern  limits  of  Rock  Island,  are  walled-in. 
Through  the  gate  a  broad  driveway,  canopied  by  over¬ 
hanging  tops  of  mighty  elms,  leads  you  to  the  house  of 
Colonial  style,  and  the  whole  scene  at  once  carries  one 
back  in  mind  to  the  eighteenth  century,  mid  scenes  of  the 
South,  when  the  proud  Maryland  and  Virginia  families 
ruled  their  dominions. 

We  were  cordially  greeted  by  Dr.  Erastus  P.  Ball,  who 
at  once  became  the  genial  escort  and  explanatory  histo¬ 
rian.  One  has  a  feeling  of  reverence  upon  passing  through 
the  silent  rooms,  as  though  spirits  of  the  departed  senti¬ 
neled  their  old  beloved  home. 

The  Lee  Farm  was  settled  by  Daniel  Lee  in  1797,  being 
the  great-grandfather  of  Jason  Lee  of  Oregon,  Manitoba. 
The  estate  passed  to  Jedediah  Lee  and  Erastus  P.  Lee. 

Daniel  Lee  and  Jedediah  Lee  were  born  in  Ellington, 
Conn.,  in  1753  and  1755,  respectively. 
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The  house  was  built  in  1810,  and  continues  strong  and 
attractive  in  its  dignified  architecture. 

The  family  tree,  with  names  and  dates  burned  into  a 
panel,  hangs  on  a  wall.  The  ancestry  are  of  English  and 
American  descent;  some  dating  back  to  Gen.  George 
Washington’s  time. 

Albert  P.  Ball  was  born  May  26,  1823,  in  Montreal. 
Feb.  12,  1850,  he  married  Mary  Lee,  daughter  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Pomroy  of  Compton,  and  his  children  were: 
William  Lee,  born  in  1851;  Benjamin  P.,  Albert  Lesp- 
nard,  Lucy  Lee,  Benjamin  P.,  Charles,  Erastus  Phelps, 
Albert  Easton,  Mary  Eliza,  James  and  Henry  Turner. 
Five  of  the  children  were  born  during  residence  of  the 
family  in  Sherbrooke.  Later  they  lived  on  the  old  estate 
in  Stanstead,  owned  and  occupied  by  Erastus  Lee,  uncle 
of  Mrs.  Ball. 

Every  room  is  left  as  formerly  furnished. 

There  is  the  old-fashioned  sitting-room,  containing, 
among  numerous  articles,  the  crane  and  kettle  in  a  fire¬ 
place;  a  warming  pan;  a  grandfather  clock  that  still  keeps 
perfect  time;  in  another  room  was  a  similar  styled  old 
clock,  with  wooden  works,  made  in  England;  a  choice 
piece  of  old  tapestry  with  lace. 

In  the  old  fashioned  parlor  is  the  first  chair  ever  in  this 
country.  Louis  14th  table,  with  painted  scene  on  the 
screen. 

The  old  front  door  faced  west  at  first,  now  changed  to 
south.  The  old  street  passed  west  of  the  house  to  where 
the  river  was  crossed  in  that  century,  and  the  old  abut¬ 
ments  of  the  bridge  are  still  in  place. 

Dr.  Erastus  Ball’s  cousin,  Miss  Pomroy,  painted  a  scene 
of  the  California  Redwood  mammoth  trees  over  the  glass 
in  an  antique  brass-framed  mirror. 
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In  a  bedroom  stood  the  first  four-poster  bedstead  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Stanstead,  made  of  bird’s-eye  maple;  and  in  this 
same  room  was  an  old  English  chest  of  drawers. 

A  very  remarkable  treasure  is  the  silk  patchwork  quilt 
made  by  Dr.  Erastus  Ball’s  mother.  It  took  about  a  year 
for  her  to  make  one,  and  she  made  five  of  them. 

There  was  the  sewing  cabinet,  with  an  attached  bird 
whose  bill  held  the  cloth  being  sewed.  A  pair  of  candle¬ 
sticks  sit  on  each  side  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  brass  snuffers 
at  hand. 

There  was  a  “wing”  chair,  with  stove  and  foot-warmer 
handy.  Worked  into  the  floor  was  a  stenciled  pattern  to 
take  the  place  of  a  rug.  To  harmonize  with  the  wing 
chair  were  two  “slay”  beds. 

Upon  a  lamp  shade  were  five  drawings  burned  onto  the 
porcelain;  holding  it  up  to  the  light  the  pictures  were 
clearly  defined. 

Upon  a  large  table  platter  a  Japanese  marine  scene  was 
burned  into  the  ware  in  blue  effect,  and  all  over  the  plat¬ 
ter  were  slight  finger  impressions  of  the  moulder. 

There  were  lustre  tea  sets;  breakfast  and  tea  pewter  sets. 

In  the  pantry  were  rows  of  roomy  grain  bins,  in  which 
to  keep  the  grists  until  ready  for  the  mill. 

In  the  diningroom  was  a  Chippendale  mirror;  a  large 
punch  bowl  and  wine  decanter;  serving  tea-tables  on  min¬ 
iature  wheels. 


Sportsmen  and  Breeders  of  Blooded  Stock 


The  office  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Ball  (Erastus  P.  Ball’s  father) 
is  a  particularly  interesting  sanctum  of  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  and  a  cultured  gentleman. 

Besides  the  orderly  array  of  medicine  bottles  in  cabinets 
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there  were  interesting  nooks,  attesting  to  the  sporting  di¬ 
versions  indulged  in  by  the  Doctors  Ball. 

There  is  a  case  of  medals,  which  their  blooded  horses 
won  in  all  Stanstead  fair  races. 

An  oil  painting  of  “Sutton”  racing  stallion,  raised  and 
developed  at  Stanstead. 

They  used  to  deal  in  thoroughbred  cattle. 

Elaborate  silver  cups  won  with  their  horses  and  cattle. 

Easy  chair  carved  out  with  a  jack-knife,  with  perfect¬ 
fitting  joints,  made  by  the  Doctor’s  great-great-grandfather 
Samuel  Ball,  for  his  mother. 

Set  of  pictures — “Ascension  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Crucifixion;”  published  in  London  in  1803. 

By  James  T.  Ball  (Dr.  Erastus  Ball’s  father)  architect  in 
Boston:  a  burnt-in-wood  picture,  entitled,  “Jared  in  the 
Stretch.”  Supposed  to  be  brother’s  racing  horse. 


In  Large  Room  of  Annex  are  Found  More  Treasures 

In  a  large  room  of  the  barn  we  find: 

Sets  of  very  old  books:  Universal  Geography,  1820; 
Church  Revelation,  1819;  Canadian  Reader,  published  at 
Rock  Island  in  1834;  Collection  Acts  of  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  1800;  Ancient  History,  1827;  United  So.  Britain,” 
by  the  “Shakers,”  1842. 

Round  leather  trunk;  lined  with  pages  taken  from  the 
Independent  Standard. 

John  Taplin  clock,  early  in  1800. 

Horse  collar  and  hames  used  on  Lee  Farm  in  1800. 

Saddlebags  of  the  Revolution  period.  Ox  shoes. 

Original  cylinder  to  first  grain  thrasher  in  Stanstead 
County,  built  at  Danville,  Vt. 

Cabinet  postoflice  used  at  Rock  Island;  bearing  names 
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of:  C.  White,  B.  Wooster,  John  Gilman,  Albert  Martin, 
M.  S.  Clark,  E.  W.  and  Sarah  Green. 

Original  plowshare,  first  plow  and  churn — used  at  Lee 
Farm  in  1800. 

Cobbler’s  bench;  hat  block  used  at  Rock  Island. 

Lamps,  from  sperm  oil  to  kerosene  oil. 

Burned  home-made  candles  in  lanterns. 

Iron  coffee  roaster  to  operate  in  rimmerof  stove. 

Fireplace  roaster,  crane  and  kettle. 

Spinning  wheel  used  by  Aunt  Holmes  over  100  yrs.  ago. 

Colored  litho.  picture  of  Crow’s  Nest,  North  River. 

Bead-work  chair  cushion  and  mat;  secret  compartment 
in  back  of  top. 

“For  value  received  in  1804,  Josiah  Blodgett  promises 
to  fit  lot  of  certain  piece — 3  acres  of  land — just  back  of  the 
present  house — for  Jedediah  Lee. 

Order  written  on  sheepskin  for  some  whiskey — to  Benj- 
Bangs,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Johnson  (1st)  Taplin,  founder  of  Stanstead  Plain;  resi¬ 
dents:  Mrs.  Taplin  and  two  brothers;  Miriam  Haselton, 
John  H.  Taplin,  Johnson  Taplin  2nd;  Mary  Grant  and 
Elvira  Ayer,  daughters;  Lovisa  Ayer,  wife  of  John  Ayer; 
Erastus  Lee,  son — Lucy  Lee,  daughter — of  Jedediah; 
Mary  Lee,  daughter  of  Col.  Pomroy. 

Picture  of  Hambletonian  stallion,  father  of  all  trotters 
and  pacers  in  the  United  States. 


This  collection  of  antiques  represents  the  accumulation 
of  considerably  over  100  years;  with  additions  from  each 
successive  family,  but  none  were  ever  sold,  and  nothing 
bought  or  borrowed. 
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RAZING  OF  CALVIN  ARNOLD  WOOLEN  MILL 


Revealing  Mysteries  of  Newport-Derby  Industrial  Beginnings 


The  razing  of  the  old  building  in  the  Clyde  River  Dis¬ 
trict  during  September,  1938,  by  the  present  owner,  Geo. 
E.  Grow,  reveals  it  to  have  been  one  of  Calvin  Arnold’s 
series  of  mills  built  previous  to  1800  along  the  various  falls 
of  Clyde  River. 

In  this  locality  Calvin  Arnold  settled  in  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1800  and  it  was  known  as  Arnold’s  Mills,  and  a 
very  industrious  place  it  was.  Along  the  different  falls  was 
located  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill,  clover  mill,  woolen  mill,  a 
nail  forge  and  tannery  vats.  This  was  headquarters  for  an 
area  of  many  miles. 

Calvin  Arnold  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  late  Dr. 
G.  F.  Adams  of  Newport  City.  He  came  from  Randolph, 
Vt.,  and  was  the  grand  seignior0  of  his  newly  established 
community. 

To  get  a  reserve  supply  of  water  for  power  purposes  Mr. 
Arnold  made  a  flowage  dam  and  flooded  the  meadow 
above  the  falls. 

This,  the  only  relic  left  of  that  series  of  pioneer  mills, 

°  The  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken  to  obtain  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  were  for  a 
number  of  individuals  intending  to  become  settlers  to  organize  themselves  into  a  company  called 
“Associates,"  and  select  one  to  act  as  their  agent  (or  grand  seignior)  in  the  business  for  the 
government.  The  agent  was  to  bear  all  expenses  of  surveying;  to  open  a  road;  to  erect  mills; 
to  get  signatures  pledging  persons  to  become  actual  settlers.  The  number  of  Associates  re¬ 
quired  corresponded  with  the  size  of  the  land  petitioned  tor,  40  being  the  usual  number  for  a 
township  10  miles  square. 
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was  moved  from  the  riverside  to  roadside,  near  the  electric 
light  station  and  on  Geo.  W.  Grow’s  land,  in  1890. 

At  the  time  of  first  removal,  by  Ira  Adams  about  fifty 
years  ago,  it  was  used  by  Geo.  W.  Grow  (father  of  present 
George  E.)  as  a  storehouse. 

Since  the  present  owner  started  to  take  the  building 
apart  and  found  the  foundation  timbers  so  heavy  and 
bulky,  he  is  sorry  that  some  local  historical  society  hasn’t 
seen  fit  to  continue  its  preservation  and  refit  it  for  its  his¬ 
torical  worth.  At  least  the  inside  articles  and  machinery 
have  antique  value  and  Mr.  Grow  saved  them. 

The  thirty-foot  hand-hewn  timbers  of  spruce  are  as  sound 
as  when  cut  from  our  virgin  forests.  Many  of  the  boards 
sawed  at  Arnold’s  own  sawmill  are  over  20  inches  wide; 
clapboards  1-4  in.  thick,  no  tapering. 

The  raising  of  sheep  for  their  wool  was  very  extensive 
on  the  side  hills.  Crude  machinery  and  other  evidences  of 
preparing  the  wool  were  still  in  fair  state  of  preservation. 

Former  business  occupants  evidently  kept  some  of  their 
memoranda  of  accounts  right  on  the  plastered  walls.  On 
the  remaining  plastering  were  the  following  names,  et  cetera: 

“Chauncey  Ramsdell,  to  1  1-2  bu.  leached  ashes. 

(This  product  for  chemical  use  was  the  sole  means  the 
pioneers  had  of  exchange  for  money,  and  the  shipment  to 
Montreal  was  made  via  the  lake,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  rivers.) 

“Hazel  Bailey,  Cr.  by  16  joist,  2  lots  joist. 

L.  D.  Field,  to  13  1-2  yds.  belting. 

Luke  Fish,  to  blanket  and  pine. 

John  Bisbee,  121  lbs.  beef  at  .05  per  lb 

Mr  Church,  to  16-ft  maple  and  birch 

1  gal.  kerosene  oil,  58c 

Marcia  R  Carter  Mrs  Babcock 

I  H  Skinner  D  Huse,  H  Rodyer” 
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George  E.  Grow  deposited  in  the  Brownington  Stone 
House  his  Grandfather  Elijahs  account  book  of  1830-1840. 

An  1802  calendar  was  also  found. 

A  postrider’s  outfit  of  harness  and  saddlebags,  used  in 
the  American  Revolution  period,  is  also  being  preserved. 

A  few  rods  above  the  present  electric  light  station  is  the 
old  Ira  Adams  house.  One  wouldn’t  recognize  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  old,  in  its  present  modernized  appearance;  but 
the  old  inner  walls  and  heavy  studding  show  the  era  in 
which  such  heavy  materials  were  used.  The  outer  walls 
were  of  upright  planking .  That  age  was  not  so  far  from 
the  block-house  period  when  they  had  to  build  houses  of 
logs,  with  loopholes  to  push  rifles  or  shotguns  through; 
hence,  the  dramatic  dreamer  might  wonder  if  the  original 
of  this  Ira  Adams  house  might  not  have  had  its  loopholes. 
This  was  the  Louis  Fish  farm  at  that  time. 

The  mention  of  this  name  of  Fish  sets  the  historian  fur¬ 
ther  afield  in  the  mystic  past.  There  was  a  Fish  family 
who  lived  on  top  of  what  is  now  the  Herrick  Hill  [See 
pp.  14  and  15  about  this  family,]  So,  the  old  relic  of  a 
dim  yet  vital  past  becomes  an  important  link  in  the  New- 
port-Derby  chain  of  historical  events. 

After  getting  his  mills  into  running  order  Calvin  Arnold 
built  himself  a  house — ’twas  in  1824,  and  brick  was  the 
material  used.  None  but  the  hardy  could  survive  the  pio¬ 
neer  age,  and  all  that  they  did  appertained  to  the  quality  of 
hardness  and  durability.  So,  we  find  these  founders  of  our 
civilization  building  for  stability — hardness  of  body  as  well 
as  material  necessities.  This  first  brick  house  is  occupied 
today  and  its  picture  in  this  book  shows  the  only  exterior 
change  to  have  been  the  addition  of  a  piazza.  It  is  locat¬ 
ed  on  the  Clyde  river  near  the  Prouty  dam. 

It  is  said  that  the  women  of  Calvin  Arnold’s  household 
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refused  at  first  to  live  in  the  Arnold  house  because  of  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians. 

This  George  Grow,  the  2nd,  is  something  of  a  story¬ 
teller  and  relates  the  following  about  the  Memphremagog 
Region’s  champion  fisherman,  John  Holtham,  the  recluse 
of  Owl’s  Head  of  the  80’s.  Here’s  the  yarn:  Certain  rude 
fellows  got  hold  of  John’s  jug  of  whiskey  and  diluted  it  to 
the  extent  of  insipidness.  Didn’t  take  long  for  the  “good 
judge  of  poor  whiskey”  to  discover  the  “low-down”  trick 
played  on  him,  and  declared,  with  a  vivid  oath,  that  he’d 
fix  that  weak  ‘likker’ — he’d  boil  it  down  and  ’vaporate  all 
the  vile  water.  The  result  was  that  after  the  boiling-down 
process  was  over  his  “likker”  had  evaporated  with  the 
water. 

WHEN  INDIANS  WERE  IN  ORLEANS  COUNTY 

After  the  Hazen  Road  was  put  through,  block  houses 
were  made  along  the  route.  One  on  the  west  side  of 
Greensboro  Pond. 

In  the  summer  of  1781,  Indians  descended  upon  Peach- 
am.  A  scouting  party  followed  up  the  Hazen  Road  as  far 
as  Greensboro  and  while  in  a  block  house  were  attacked 
by  Indians.  Two  of  the  scouts — Bliss  of  Thetford  and 
Moses  Sleeper  of  Newbury,  were  killed  and  scalped. 

Indian  wigwams  were  found  by  pioneers  at  outlet  of 
Crystal  Lake,  Barton.  Old  Indian,  “Foosah,”  killed  20 
moose,  also  trapped  many  beaver  and  otter  near  this  lake 
in  the  winter  of  1783-84. 

In  the  winter  of  1799,  a  band  of  Indians,  with  the  Chief, 
“Susap,”  joined  the  colonists  of  Troy,  built  camps  on  the 
Missisquoi  river  and  wintered  near  them. 

They  were  in  a  starving  and  destitute  condition,  as  the 
settlers  had  killed  their  game,  and  they  had  to  depend  up¬ 
on  making  and  selling  birch  bark  baskets,  cups  and  pails. 
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OUR  VILLAGE 


Written  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Hall  in  1872,  Describing  Newport  Village  of 
1852.  Mr.  Hall  was  Druggist  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Mabel  (HalP 
Bigelow  is  Mr.  Hall’s  daughter. 


This  long  Poem  was  Memorized  by  Mrs.  Hattie  Bates  Sandra  of 
West  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  Contributed  to  Beautiful  Waters, 
not  knowing  who  the  author  was.  Mrs.  Sandra  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Mr.  Bates  after  whom  Batesville  was  named,  and  former 
proprietor  of  the  Veneer  Works. 


AR  up  in  our  Green  Mountain  State 
On  Memphremagog’s  shore, 

There  stands  in  sight  or  memory, 

A  village  we  adore. 

The  history  of  this  little  place 
I  thought  would  int’rest  some, 

For  we  are  told  in  poetry 
There  is  no  place  like  home. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  begin 
This  tale  I  wish  to  tell, 

For  I’m  afraid  of  wearying 
Those  knowing  it  so  well. 

But  go  with  me  in  memory 
Back  twenty  years  ago, 

This  famous  place  of  Newport  then 
Was  “Pick’rel  P’int,  ”  you  know. 
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,^Vbout  this  time  a  bridge  was  built, 

A  house  or  two  were  made, 

And  if  I  recollect  aright 
A  store  commenced  to  trade. 

This  had  a  sample  of  all  goods 
Ere  made  beneath  the  sun, 

And  natives  thought  this  store  to  be 
A  perfect  museum. 

They  kept  from  engines  down  to  pills 
And  silks  and  groceries  sold, 

And  snakesfoot  oil  they  used  to  sell 
To  Potton  folks,  I’m  told. 

A  public  house  was  added — then 
The  Mountain  Maid  was  run, 

And  Pick’rel  P’int  held  up  its  head 
And  thought  it  was  some  one! 

Then  aristocracy  came  out, 

You’d  thought  they  were  insane, 

To  see  the  indignation  felt 
At  having  such  a  name. 

They  talked  this  subject  over  much 
And  thought  it  o’er  and  o’er. 

But  none  of  them  could  see  the  P’int 
And  called  it  so  no  more. 

So  Pick’rel  P’int  was  voted  out 
And  “Lake  Bridge”  was  the  name 
Our  village  here  was  called  for  years 
Until  the  Railway  came. 

The  history  of  ten  years  is  told; 

Now  listen,  if  you  will, 
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I  can  mention  changes  here 
That  seem  impossible. 

The  Railroad  men  with  wonted  sight 
Discerning  things  to  come, 

Made  purchase  of  some  village  land 
To  set  a  house  upon. 

Our  people  watched  their  every  move 
As  cat  would  watch  a  mouse, 

And  saw  arise  before  their  eyes 
The  Memphremagog  House. 

The  name  “Lake  Bridge”  did  not 

please  all; 

Therefore,  to  save  dispute, 

They  chose  for  name  our  Newport 

then 

To  be  the  substitute. 

Our  village  then  began  to  grow. 

Old  landmarks  were  pulled  down 
And  folks  came  flocking  here  to  live, 
From  almost  every  town. 

The  farmers  sold  for  what  they  could 
And  bought,  though  very  dear; 
Because  they  had  their  minds  made  up 
To  make  a  fortune  here. 

Support  sufficient  for  these  men 
The  place  could  never  give, 

So  most  of  them  like  cannibals 
Did  on  each  other  live. 

Fleshy  men  were  in  the  way 
In  such  a  crowd,  you  see; 
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JSfENCE,  the  Railroad  bought  them  out 
And  moved  them  instantly. 

Now  Hotel  men  and  Editors, 

By  “puffs”  of  every  sort, 

Did  make  the  City  people  think 
This  was  a  great  resort. 

The  beauties  of  our  hunting  grounds 
They  never  failed  to  state, 

Nor  splendors  of  our  steamship  line 
Did  ever  underrate. 

The  big  “fish  stories”  that  they  told 
Led  many  to  infer 

That  Newport  folks  were  pleased  th’most 
To  catch  a  customer. 

But  tourists  came  in  summer  time 
And  filled  our  village  full, 

Now  Newport  stands  upon  their  lists 
As  being  fashionable. 

Of  course  we  wear  our  Sunday  clothes 
When  they  do  here  abide, 

And  we  do  try  our  prettiest 
Not  to  be  countryfied. 

To  keep  in  style  we  have  to  pay 
Of  dollars  not  a  few, 

And  when  our  village  tax  comes  out 
It  sometimes  makes  us  blue! 

The  schoolhouse  tax  we  now  have  paid 
At  least  three  times  or  more, 

And  when  they  brought  the  fifth  they  said 
“The  land  wan’t  in  before !  ” 
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wUR  FIRE  ENGINE  makes  me  think 
Of  our  poor  Indian  race, 

Who  wander  here  and  wander  there, 
With  no  abiding  place. 

Our  cisterns,  too,  are  like  these  men 
In  one  respect,  I’m  sure; 

If  “firewater  ”  fills  them  up 
They  then  are  not  secure. 

But  for  our  village  meetings  I 
Do  feel  a  great  concern, 

For  fear  we  don’t  get  out  enough 
In  order  to  adjourn. 

Our  village  has  five  editors, 

We  try  to  use  them  civil; 

But  this  is  hard,  because  we  know 
Three  of  them  have  “devils.” 

But  I  forgot,  I  here  must  stop 
This  history,  or  I  shall 
Be  stepping  on  some  fiery  one 
If  I  grow  personal. 

I  leave  with  you  this  short  review 
To  show  what  time  has  done 
In  changing  this  once  dreary  place 
Into  so  smart  a  one. 

Now,  if  these  twenty  years  just  passed 
Have  wrought  these  things  we  see, 

Is  it  not  well  that  we  should  ask — 
“What  will  the  future  be?” 

NOTE.  It  seems  this  has  been  rather  a  mystery  poem.  Name  or 
Author  but  recently  discovered.  I  remember  J.  R.  Hall,  druggist. 

The  Editor,  1938. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS 


As  Given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Documents,  Issued  by  the 
Brome  County  Historical  Society 

The  earliest  description  of  the  Eastern  Townships  that 
has  been  found  is  contained  in  a  booklet  written  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Chas.  Stewart  and  published  in  1815;  viz: 

“Eastern  Townships  is  a  general  name  frequently  given 
to  all  the  townships  extending  east  from  River  Richelieu 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province  which  divides  it 
from  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  of 
which  last  State  Maine  forms  a  part.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Provincial  Boundary  Line,  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude.  To  the  northward  their  extension  does 
not  admit  of  particular  description,  as  they  are  usually  un¬ 
derstood  to  comprise  the  Townships  which  have  been 
settled  within  these  last  thirty  years,  lying  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Districts  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal. 

The  climate  of  these  Townships  is  more  mild  than  that 
of  any  Province  north  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  and  the 
soil  is  in  general  very  good  and  easy  of  cultivation. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Province  all  this  part  of  the  country 
is  a  forest,  except  where  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  industry 
of  man.” 


The  Memphremagog  Trotting  Park  was  formed  at  New¬ 
port  in  1891,  with  G.  W.  H.  Tice  of  West  Holland,  presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  C.  Jenkins,  Stanstead,  vice-president;  John  I. 
Parker,  East  Coventry,  secretary;  E.  J.  Tinker,  Beebe 
Plain,  Treasurer;  F.  C.  Williams,  Coventry,  Adv.  agent. 
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TOURING  BROME  COUNTY 


The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Brome.  Brome  County  Museum 


The  Beautiful  Waters  Publishing  Group  were  the  guests 
of  Rev.  E.  M.  Taylor,  M.  A,,  and  Editor  John  Holland 
of  the  Stanstead  Journal;  Mrs.  Holland,  widow  of  a 
brother  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Holland,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
party,  who  motored  through  Brome  County  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Taylor  in  Knowlton. 

It  was  all  new  country  to  the  guests  after  entering  Cana¬ 
da,  notwithstanding  the  writer  had  been  born  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  county  of  Stanstead,  divided  by  Memphremagog’s 
waters,  but  leaving  there  when  but  a  boy,  to  learn  his  trade 
in  Newport. 

All  this  country  is  very  fertile  in  history-making  lore. 
Every  pioneer  and  down  the  years  to  the  present  resident 
is  known  to  Mr.  Taylor  as  an  open  book.  We  never  met 
a  person  with  such  an  inexhaustable  fund  of  information 
at  his  tongue’s  end — and  this  reverend  gentleman  is  past 
ninety  years,  with  memory  apparently  as  alert  as  in  youth. 
If  he  likes  any  one  subject  better  than  another  we  would 
say  it  was  the  mountains. 

As  we  roll  over  the  ridges  towards  Newport  Centre,  the 
northern  terminals  of  the  Green  Mountain  range  are 
prominent  on  the  western  skyline.  The  Knowlton  sage 
points  out  the  loft  Jay  Peak  and  the  “little  Jays;”  then 
over  toward  the  northwest  the  Hawk,  Bear  and  the  Mem- 
phremagog  range:  Owl’s  Head,  Elephantis,  Sugarloaf  and 
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Orford;  although  the  latter  mountain  cannot  be  seen  until 
we  reach  the  elevations  of  northeastern  Bolton. 

The  most  of  the  route  took  us  through  a  mountainous 
region.  At  one  time  we  were  along  the  Border  between 
Troy  and  Potton,  and  over  to  the  west  is  the  northern 
mountain  terminal  of  the  Green  Mountain  Trail  which 
Editor  Holland  and  the  writer  climbed  via  automobile 
one  year  ago.  There  was  a  lumberman’s  trail  up  the  north 
side  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  grade  without  the 
aid  of  the  lumbermen’s  horses.  We  believe  this  road  has 
been  improved  since  and  has,  or  is  to,  become  a  direct 
all  U.  S.  route  west. 

Perhaps  the  most  awesome  experience  was  going  thru 
Bolton  Pass.  Great  Cliffs  on  either  side  tower  to  impos¬ 
ing  heights.  The  sun  shines  here  only  near  mid-day  and 
the  warmth  of  July  is  suddenly  changed  to  the  coolness  of 
November.  The  similarity  of  this  passage  with  the  dry 
bed  of  Runaway  Pond  in  Glover,  Vt.,  is  remarkable. 

Brief  Sketch  of  Knowlton’s  History  as  found  in  Rev.  E.  M.  Taylor’s 

History  of  Brome  County 

About  the  year  1809,  a  man  named  Mills  commenced 
clearing  a  lot,  afterwards  owned  by  Christopher  Dunkin. 

In  the  same  year  Capt.  Ezekiel  Knowlton  settled  on  a 
part  of  the  lot  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Capt.  James  Ball.  .  ,  .  On  this  lot  at  the  foot  of  Cemetery 
Hill  Capt  Ball  built  a  schooihouse  in  1822.  This  did  duty 
for  a  school  and  non-denominational  church  for  many 

years . Luke  Knowlton  II.  was  the  first  permanent 

settler  in  what  is  now  the  village.  A  sawmill  was  built 
here  in  1821  by  Wm.  Lalanne.  .  .  .  The  first  wagon  road 

leading  to  this  place  was  opened  in  1829 . Knowlton 

has  for  several  years  been  growing  in  favor  as  a  summer 
resort.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  beautiful  Yamaska  Lake  and 
there  are  many  beautiful  camps.  The  historical  society  in 
the  Paul  Holland  Memorial  Building  is  a  fine  institution. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  MACDUFF 


Vital  Notes  About  Lake  Memphremagog  In  Its  Heyday  of  Importance 


Introduction  by  the  Grandson,  Reginald  Mudge 


N  1859  my  grandfather,  Thomas 
Macduff  came  to  Canada  from 
Scotland.  He  made  his  first  visit 
to  Lake  Memphremagog  in  1860 
going  from  Montreal  to  Water¬ 
loo  by  train,  thence  by  team  to 
the  head  of  Sargeant’s  Bay  and 
across  the  lake  by  ferry  to 
Georgeville.  Until  his  death  in 
1890  his  life  was  centered  in  all 
the  activities  of  this  district.  He 
enjoyed  simple  pleasures,  one 
of  his  favorite  occupations  be¬ 
ing  perch  fishing,  and  he  took 
great  delight  in  distributing  his 
catch  amongst  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

He  purchased  the  original  “Camperdown”  Hotel  which 
was  managed  by  his  brother-in-law,  W.  F.  Ramsay,  and 
also  owned  at  one  time  the  so  called  “Beaver  Meadows,” 
located  about  a  mile  back  from  the  lake  and  referred  to  in 
the  first  volume  of  “Beautiful  Waters.” 

In  1861  he  took  Sir  Hugh  Allan  to  Georgeville  where 
the  latter  purchased  the  beautiful  lake  shore  property  now 
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owned  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Routledge  and  known  as 
“Belmere.”  Sir  Hugh  also  became  interested  in,  and  was 
owner  of,  most  of  the  steamers  plying  on  the  lake  at  this 
time. 

In  1864  Mr.  Macduff  bought  a  house  on  Channel  street, 
formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  McVey,  a  Customs  Officer  and 
husband  of  an  Indian  woman  who  claimed  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Indian  Princess  Minnehaha.  During 
the  winter  he  moved  the  house  to  “Wigwam”  Point,  ad¬ 
ding  some  rooms.  This  house  I  occupy  today.  On  the 
Wigwam  Point  was  originally  located  a  perlash  factory, 
one  of  the  earliest  industries  of  Georgeville.  This  struc¬ 
ture  is  shown  in  one  of  the  famous  “Bartlett”  prints,  en¬ 
titled  “Copp’s  Ferry,”  published  in  1841.  (See  picture 
opposite  page  23  in  IstVol.  Beautiful  Waters).  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  moving  of  my  grandfather’s  house,  tradi¬ 
tion  has  it  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  a  keg  of  whiskey  for  purposes  of  “lubrication.” 

The  Diary  of  Mr.  Thomas  Macduff 

The  following  are  interesting  items  from  my  grand¬ 
father’s  Diary: 

1867.  “Lady  of  the  Lake”  launched  at  Magog, 

1869.  Visit  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  to  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  at  Belmere. 

1878.  August  16th.  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin  (Gover¬ 
nor  General  of  Canada  and  his  wife)  visited  Georgeville 
and  on  Aug.  17  were  guests  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan. 

1882.  Lake  stocked  with  black  bass. 

1882.  April  21st.  Burning  of  Chateau  Revere  (Cha¬ 
teau  da  Silva.  Ice  not  safe.  No  one  could  cross  lake  at 
time  of  fire. 

1882.  December.  Death  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan. 
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1885.  First  entry  in  diary  of  black  bass  caught  in  lake. 

1885.  Great  fire  in  Newport.  (Lumber,  Int.  Mill  yard) 

1886.  October  4th.  Caught  64  perch. 

5th.  “  81  “ 

6th.  “  104  “  1  eel,  1  catfish 

7th.  “  118  “ 

9th.  “  47  “ 

1888,  July  11th.  Lady  of  the  Lake  ashore  near  Ma¬ 
gog.  Terribly  stormy  night. 

1888,  July  12th.  Heavy  storm;  worst  ever  seen. 

1888,  August  11th.  Bear  in  Georgeville. 

1888.  Fish  caught  by  Thomas  Macduff  between  June 
7th  and  October  29th — 1690  perch,  4  eels,  8  bullpouts,  11 
bass,  4  suckers. 

1890,  Sept.  6.  Thomas  Macduff  died  at  his  residence, 
The  Wigwam,  and  was  buried  at  Georgeville. 

Other  Items  of  Interest 

1834.  Dam  for  sawmill  built  at  the  Outlet,  later  called 
Magog. 

1853.  Extract  from  “Portland,  White  Mountains  and 
Montreal  Railroad  Guide:” 

“Georgeville,  a  pretty  little  village,  from 
here  steam  ferry  connects  with  Bolton, 
whence  stages  cross  country  to  St.  Johns,  60 
miles. 

1898.  New  Camperdown  Hotel  burned  down  in  great 
fire. 

The  elm  tree  mentioned  on  page  23  of  1st  Vol. 
Beautiful  Waters  as  being  planted  by  Richard 
Copp,  was  injured  in  this  fire  and  was  cut 
down  shortly  afterwards. 

Reginald  Mudge, 

Georgeville,  P.  Q. 
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FERRYING  POINT  OF  LANDING 


Prior  to  Building  of  the  Narrows  Bridge 


INDSAY  BEACH,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  about  three  miles  north¬ 
erly  from  Newport  used  to  be 
the  point  of  landing  to  make 
connection  to  the  roadway 
across  the  lake  to  the  western 
shore.  It  has  not  been  used 
for  that  purpose  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  of  late  and 
recent  years  its  superb  facilities 
for  playing,  swimming,  bathing 
and  vicinity  lake  fishing,  has 
kept  it  within  the  full  grasp  of 
the  interested  public  in  those 
sports  and  during  warm  weath¬ 
er  it  has  been  fully  and  eagerly  patronized . 

A  clean  sandy  shore  extending  for  a  mile  or  more  on 
the  lake  frontage,  gradually  shelving  to  deep  water  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  nearby  lake  frontage  without  any  in¬ 
truding  rocks  or  even  shallow  holes,  makes  it  ideal  for 
bathing  for  either  child  or  grownup;  and  easy  of  access  to 
the  shore  by  anyone;  and  facing  you  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  lake,  islands  and  setting  sun,  all  in  their  natural 
glory — pictures  the  scene  as  prescribed  by  the  varied 
weather  in  its  mood. 

W.  C.  L. 
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CLYDE  VALLEY  SWAMP  PART  OF  THE  CAPT.  FOGG  FARM 
and  Given  to  Newport  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Hinman 
For  Use  As  A  Park 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  July  11,  1938. 

Dear  Mr.  Bullock: — 

The  swamp  across  the  Clyde  River  was  a  part  of  the 
Fogg  Farm  originally,  which  Mr.  Hinman  bought,  and  I 
gave  the  swamp  to  the  city. 

If  you  will  go  to  the  end  of  Spring  street  and  look  down 
at  the  river  and  swamp  you  will  see  there  are  possibilities 
which  one  does  not  realize  by  simply  walking  along  Clyde 
street. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  book. 

Your  truly, 

Helen  B.  Hinman. 

(TW^ 

O’ROURKE’S  CUT 


J.  C.  O’Rourke  Built  the  First  Three  Miles  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railroad  Out  of  Newport 


Newport,  Vt.,  R.  D.  1,  July  10,  1938. 

Mr.  Bullock. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  told  you  are  writing  another 
book  entitled  “Beautiful  Waters, ”  or  enlarging  your  pre¬ 
vious  one. 

I  never  thought  much  about  it,  but  in  reading  of  differ¬ 
ent  things  people  have  done,  it  occurred  to  me  that  my 
father,  J.  C.  O’Rourke,  did  quite  a  little  for  the  benefit 
of  Newport  and  places  further  on. 
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He  built  the  first  three  miles  of  road  out  of  Newport 
of  the  old  South  Eastern  Railroad,  and  a  place  above  J. 
R.  Farrant’s  was  known  at  least  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  as 
“O’Rourke’s  Cut.”  He  was  assisted  by  a  brother  Andrew 
O’Rourke. 

My  father  also  originated  and  built  at  his  own  expense 
the  first  coal  chute  in  Newport,  up  near  Harry  Darling’s, 
and,  as  it  was  successful,  he  was  given  the  position  of  coal 
contractor  for  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad,  and  the  Company 
built  larger  and  covered  chutes  at  Lyndonville  and  in  the 
new  south  yard  at  Newport,  also  at  St.  Johnsbury,  of 
which  he  had  charge. 

My  grandfather,  Benj.  Morse,  I  understand,  built  the 
first  long  bridge  in  Newport,  and  my  uncle  told  me  a  few 
years  ago  that  it  was  my  father  and  mother  who  were 
caught  on  the  railroad  bridge  while  crossing  it  from  their 
homes  on  Glen  Road  to  go  to  a  circus.  There  was  no 
railing  and  she  was  afraid  to  step  out  over  the  water  with 
him,  so  she  started  to  run.  The  stringers  were  wide  apart 
anti  she  tripped  and  fell,  but  had  presence  of  mind  to  fall 
between  and  hang  on  the  stringer  she  caught  hold  of. 
The  train  passed  over  her  and  stopped.  Father  helped 
to  get  her  into  a  boat  that  pushed  out  from  the  shore  near 
Grandmother  Morse’s  home. 

Uncle  said  if  engine  had  been  built  like  those  of  a  later 
day  her  hand  would  have  been  severed. 

This  happened  before  they  were  married.  My  mother’s 
name  was  Martha  Jane  Morse  (Musk).  The  latter  being 
her  first  husband’s  name. 

Ethel  O’Rourke. 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  PIONEER  COPPS 


A  Family  Having  Much  To  Do  In  The  Early  History  of 
Stanstead  Township. 


Danbury,  N.  H.,  Nov.  24,  1937. 

Mr.  Bullock, 

Dear  Sir: — In  reading  the  history  of  Georgeville  in  your 
book,  I  noticed  a  mistake  made  in  saying  there  was  only 
one  living  descendant  of  the  first  male  born  in  George- 
ville.  There  are  six  of  us:  My  brothers  Turton,  George 
Fitch,  Cheney  Kneeland  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  my 
sisters:  Mrs.  Susan  Persons  of  Newport,  and  Mrs.  Lily 
Copp  Hunt,  Dr.  E.  L.  Hunt’s  widow;  the  latter  is  my 
youngest  sister. 

I  have  read  the  history  of  the  Copp  family  from  the  time 
they  left  England  and  settled  in  Boston,  among  the  first 
settlers  there,  and  the  burying  ground  is  on  Copp’s  Hill 
in  Boston  and  has  had  a  caretaker  there  for  many  years. 
My  great-grandfather  was  born  in  Warren,  N.  H.,  and  all 
of  his  children  were  born  there  excepting  my  grandfather, 
George  Fitch,  who  was  born  in  Georgeville  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  named  for  him. 

I  was  pleased  to  get  your  letter  and  will  say  we  did  not 
blame  you  for  being  misinformed. 

It  was  the  year  1500  that  the  Copps  settled  in  Boston. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Abbie  Copp  Bailey. 
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One  day  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  on  the  steamer 
“Lady  of  the  Lake”  and  I  met  an  old  lady  who  told  me 
that  my  great  grandfather,  80  years  ago,  gave  a  free  ride 
on  his  boat  to  the  Sunday  School  scholars,  and  she  was 
one  of  them  and  was  only  six  years  old,  but  had  always 
remembered  it.  I  asked  Capt.  Bullock  about  it  and  he 
said,  “Oh,  yes;  she  knows  what  she  is  talking  about.” 

All  of  my  great-grandfather’s  children  were  women,  ex¬ 
cept  George.  Brother  Turton  has  the  history  of  Warren 
telling  about  them. 

Old  Mrs.  Ives  told  my  brother  Turton  that  she  went  a 
long  ways,  when  she  was  a  girl,  to  a  party  to  hear  our 
grandfather  sing  for  he  had  a  wonderful  voice  and  knew  a 
hundred  songs.  So  I  see  where  my  brothers  got  their  fine 
voices. 

The  old  house  in  Georgeville  where  Chester  Packard 
lived  and  Gordon  McGowan  now  occupies,  was  built  by 
my  great-grandfather,  and  my  grandfather  grew  up  in  that 
home. 

The  Joshua  Copp  house  between  the  old  Taylor  and 
Ayer  homes,  was  built  by  my  great  uncle  and  my  nephew 
Howard  Copp  (Turton’s  son)  was  born  there. 

They  were  up  there  one  summer  and  rented  that  house, 
and  were  very  proud  to  know  he  was  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  Copps  born  in  that  house. 

Thank  you  for  offering  to  rectify  that  error;  it  really  is 
very  kind  of  you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Abbie  Copp  Bailey. 
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Captain  Moses  Copp 

Captain  Moses  Copp  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
was  drafted  into  the  service,  in  the  American  Revolution 
when  about  17  years  old. 

He  was  with  the  American  forces  at  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Maj.  Andre  and  the  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold.  In  1785  he  married  Anna  Mills.  They  re¬ 
sided  in  Warren,  N.  H.,  until  1796,  when  they  came  to 
Canada  and  pitched  a  lot  in  Bolton,  which  he  afterwards 
drew  as  an  Associate.  Being  a  “stranger  in  a  strange 
land”  my  father  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  into  the 
Association.  He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  but  not  knowing  the  necessity  of  a  proper  certifi¬ 
cate  of  character  and  qualifications,  had  not  brought  any. 
From  this  oversight  he  came  very  near  losing  his  claim  in 
the  Company. 

At  the  place  of  meeting  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rum, 
noise  and  fighting.  In  one  instance  two  or  three  coward¬ 
ly  bullies  were  pitching  into  a  poor  sickly  man.  This  was 
more  than  my  father  could  bear,  and,  being  a  strong,  mus¬ 
cular  man,  he  at  once  laid  the  rowdies  sprawling  and  car¬ 
ried  the  sick  man  to  a  place  of  safety.  After  this  demon¬ 
stration  the  Commissioners  decided  that  his  credentials 
were  amply  sufficient.  My  father  remained  in  Bolton  un¬ 
til  1797,  when  he  crossed  Lake  Memphremagog  and  locat¬ 
ed  on  No.  26,  2nd  Range  of  Stanstead,  at  the  place  which 
forms  the  center  of  the  present  Village  of  Georgeville. 

Not  a  tree  had  been  fallen  within  the  limits  of  that  vil¬ 
lage  and  there  were  but  two  clearings  upon  that  part  of  the 
lake  shore — those  of  Jeremiah  Lord  and  Elijah  Baird. 

My  father  built  the  first  boat  that  ran  upon  the  lake,  and 
for  many  years  our  village  was  known  as  “Copp’s  Ferry.” 

He  was  early  appointed  captain  of  militia  and  was  es- 
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teemed  an  upright  and  useful  member  of  the  community. 
He  died  in  1845. 

Moses  Copp’s  brother,  Joshua,  early  displayed  a  genius 
for  trade.  When  a  boy  he  started  on  foot  for  Montreal 
and  brought  home  a  pack  of  goods  upon  his  back.  He 
fitted  up  a  shanty,  sold  his  stock  and  bought  anew;  and  in 
this  way  he  soon  acquired  a  respectable  capital.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  became  a  successful  merchant  and  realized 
a  large  fortune.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Burlington, 
Iowa,  where  he  died. 

This  was  related  by  the  Captain's  son,  Capt.  Richard  Copp. 


A  FULL  SPAN  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 


Score  Another  for  Effects  of  Good  Farming  on  a  Full  Span  of  Life. 
We  Meet  an  Interesting  Example  of  the  Morn  and 
Twilight  of  Life. 


The  summer  of  1938  the  writer  enjoyed  a  motor  trip 
with  friends  over  a  back  road  of  West  Newport  and  was 
startled  at  the  number  of  abandoned  farms  we  passed. 

We  expect  this  is  an  example  of  the  general  condition 
of  back  farms  throughout  the  State.  I  have  driven  through 
the  north  part  of  the  county  from  east  to  west  and  the 
same  desolation  is  prevalent.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Toop,  a 
Philadelphia  minister,  who  spends  his  summers  in  the 
Willoughby  Lake  region,  and  who  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  Brownington  meeting  this  year,  spoke  of  the  farm  de¬ 
sertion  as  being  prevalent;  but  thought  that  the  farms  which 
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have  been  surrendered  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  could  use  them,  if  not  for  agriculture,  then  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  encouragement  of  well-to-do  fam¬ 
ilies  from  other  states  locating  here.  That  idea  might 
work  out  in  more  central  or  southern  sections,  but  would 
hardly  be  successful  as  far  north  as  Orleans,  or  some 
others.  Reforestation  might  work  with  us.  Going  to  try  it? 

Coming  to  a  thrifty  looking  farm,  it  was  encouraging 
to  note  prosperity.  This  condition  right  along  side  of  des¬ 
olation  led  one  to  surmise  that  perhaps  if  the  right  farm¬ 
er  was  in  possession  and  with  proper  application  some  of 
the  desolation  might  also  change  to  thrift. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  Chester  Bullis  farm,  and  were  in¬ 
vited  to  stop,  visit  and  investigate. 

We  were  told  the  owner  of  this  farm  was  only  94  years 
young,  and  yet  was  pitching  his  quota  of  hay  in  the  fields. 
Our  interest  was  quickened  at  once  and  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  very  alert  old  countryman  who  at  once  prided 
himself  on  having  gone  to  the  polls  of  Newport  Town  at 
the  Centre  and  exercised  his  right  of  franchise. 

Chester  Bullis  had  been  a  voter  in  the  Town  of  New¬ 
port  for  over  60  years.  His  father  was  Allan  Bullis  of 
Clarenceville,  P.  Q.,  navigator  on  a  government  lake. 

In  about  1868  young  Chester  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  for  a  few  years  found  work  in  New  York  City. 

After  a  few  years  a  yearning  for  the  simple  life  brought 
him  to  Newport,  Vermont,  and  he  has  been  a  farmer  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Bullis  was  twice  married.  A  daughter  by  his  first 
marriage,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Dugan.  For  his  second  spouse 
Chester  chose  an  Irish  lassie  direct  from  the  “auld  coun¬ 
try,”  Lizzie  McLaughlin.  They  have  a  son,  Harry,  about 
12  years  old. 
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Mrs.  Bullis  is  a  very  industrious  and  practical  farmer  in 
her  own  right.  As  a  specialty  of  her  own  she  operates  a 
turkey  raising  department. 

Mrs.  Bullis  and  Mrs.  Dugan  demonstrate  what  consti¬ 
tutes  practical  and  successful  farming — hard  work  and  eco¬ 
nomical  planning,  quite  essential  elements  to  keep  the 
farms  running. 


GIFT  OF  A  VALUABLE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


To  Museum  Annex  of  Goodrich  Memorial  Library 
at  Newport,  Vermont 


When  the  Goodrich  Memorial  Library  received  its  in¬ 
terior  renovation  this  summer  of  1938,  the  various  cases  of 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  other  species  of- the  feathered  tribes 
of  the  north,  including  some  western  and  southern  varie¬ 
ties,  also  reptiles  and  small  animals — in  turn  received  their 
housecleaning,  preening  of  feathers  and  stroking  of  fur. 
Yet,  these  denizens  of  the  forest,  stream  and  air,  look  so 
life-like  that  the  observer  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
them  performing  their  own  toilet. 

Connected  with  the  display  are  scenic  studies  of  the 
three  seasons,  with  birds  and  quadrupeds  appropriate  for 
each  setup. 

There  is  one  specimen  that  Mr.  Hildreth  captured  along 
the  Myakka  river  in  Florida,  March  11th,  1906,  that  would 
not  be  desirable  to  have  come  to  life  while  watching  it  in 
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the  museum — and  that  is  the  ten-and-one-half-foot  alliga¬ 
tor  captured  by  the  taxidermist-editor  who  setup  this  ex¬ 
hibit — but  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  To  do  the  tale  proper 
justice  I  have  asked  the  adventurer  himself  to  tell  the 
thriller: 


D.  W.  Hildreth’s  Story  of  Capturing  the  Big  Alligator 
Shown  in  the  Goodrich  Library  Museum  Annex 

The  alligator  referred  to  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Myakka  river,  Florida,  while  taking  an  early  morning 
sunbath.  I  was  duck  hunting  along  the  river  at  the  time. 
Was  examining  the  waters  far  ahead  when  something  that 
resembled  a  shore  log  was  noticed  within  the  range  of  my 
vision.  The  top  of  it  glistening  in  the  sunshine  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  it  attracted  my  attention.  I  looked  down.  To 
my  surprise  the  log  proved  to  be  a  large  alligator  stretched 
out  on  the  shore  facing  me.  It  was  asleep.  For  this  reason 
and  the  fact  that  the  wind  blowing  toward  me  kept  from  it 
the  man  scent,  my  presence  was  not  noticed.  Knowing  a 
light  shotgun  charge  was  useless,  I  backed  away,  entered  a 
clump  of  cabbage  palm,  and  carefully  worked  my  way  to  a 
side  position. 

There  are  two  vulnerable  spots  on  each  side  of  a  ’gator 
where  the  skin  is  soft  and  thin  and  void  of  the  hard,  thick 
scales.  One  is  back  of  the  foreleg,  and  the  other  front  of 
the  back  one.  Both  are  vital  spots,  with  a  shot  charge 
equally  as  deadly  as  a  bullet.  Changing  my  duck  shells 
to  double  BB’s  I  crept  up  to  a  bush  beside  the  ’gator, 
which  same  shielded  me  from  its  head  and  eyes.  Stoop¬ 
ing  down  with  my  aim  directly  back  of  the  front  leg,  and 
near  as  possible  on  a  line  to  the  heart  of  the  reptile,  I  fired. 
With  a  tremendous  bound  and  switch  of  the  tail,  which 
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sprinkled  me  with  mud  and  water,  the  alligator  went  into 
the  air,  dove  into  the  river  and  disappeared. 

Knowing  my  shot  was  fatal  and  that  later  I  would  find 
the  ’gator  dead,  I  continued  to  duck  hunt.  Finally  return¬ 
ing  to  camp  I  related  my  adventure  to  Jim  Wallace,  my 
guide.  “Shore  we’uns  ’ll  find  it,  he  said.  “  ’Gators  alius 
die  out  o’  water  when  they  kin.”  So,  taking  Mance,  his 
son,  and  a  scow,  we  paddled  up  the  river.  Sure  enough, 
we  found  the  body  on  the  river  bank  not  far  from  where 
I  shot  it.  Thinking  the  reptile  might  not  be  quite  dead, 
Mance  took  my  rifle,  placed  the  muzzle  close  to  the  top 
of  the  reptile’s  head  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  bullet 
still  protrudes  from  the  skull.  A  bullet  fired  close  to  an 
object  loses  its  force  of  penetration. 

The  alligator,  which  was  dead  anyway,  was  conveyed 
to  camp,  covered  and  left  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  for  the  night.  The  next  forenoon,  surrounded  by  a 
large  assembly  of  turkey  buzzards,  I  skinned  and  salted  the 
hide,  preparatory  to  taking  it  to  Vermont  for  mounting. 
It  now  is  a  part  of  the  Goodrich  Library  museum  collec¬ 
tion. 

•  ••••• 

This  collection  was  a  gift  by  Mr.  Hildreth  to  the  Good¬ 
rich  Library  after  he  sold  his  newspaper,  the  Express  & 
Standard  and  printing  business,  which  he  had  conducted 
for  twenty-five  years  (which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gil¬ 
pin,  Hunt  &  Co.)  and  made  his  home  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Hildreth’s  gift  of  this  private  museum  enhances  the 
value  and  variety  of  an  institution  giving  enjoyment  to  so 
many  of  Newport’s  inhabitants  the  year  round. 
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ONE-WEEK  DIARY 


Of  the  Most  Disastrous  Hurricane  Ever  Afflicting  New  England 

and  Southeastern  Canada 


Sept.  21,  1938:  The  most  disastrous  hurricane  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  region,  all  New  England  and  southeast¬ 
ern  Canada,  lasted  about  four  hours  tonight. 

Thirty-foot  tidal  wave  along  southern  New  England’s 
coast  rolled  in  without  warning  and  took  terrible  toll  of 
human  lives. 

Flooding  rivers  cut  off  train  serve.  Falling  trees  men¬ 
ace  at  every  turn.  Electric  service  cut  off. 

Sept.  22:  From  Daily  Express  6x9  folder — no  other 
paper  issue.  Hundreds  of  shade  trees  blown  down  all 
over  city.  Federal  building  slate  roof  on  west  side  blown 
off;  its  tall  east  chimney  falls;  the  Parker  clock  on  same 
building  was  loosened  and  left  perilously  hanging  over  the 
side. 

Soon  after  storm  struck  city  employes  were  opening 
streets  for  traffic,  removing  wires  to  lessen  danger  of  per¬ 
sonal  injuries. 

With  such  damage  to  property  it  was  quite  remarkable 
that  no  personal  injuries  resulted  in  Newport. 

Cyril  Fountaine  of  Holland  lost  half  of  his  sugar  place 
and  a  part  of  his  barn  was  blown  down.  Many  sugar  trees 
in  other  sections  were  also  destroyed. 

Archie  Brouilette  had  a  narrow  escape  while  driving 
the  small  delivery  truck  of  Benware’s  across  the  Causeway 
when  the  gale  was  at  its  height  Wednesday  night.  He  saw 
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a  tree  begin  to  fall  in  his  direction  and  barely  escaped  be¬ 
ing  struck  as  it  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  truck. 

Sept.  23:  In  Hartford  474  are  reported  dead.  In  Rhode 
Island  229  die  and  several  cities  patrolled  by  National 
Guardsmen.  Some  shore  towns  wiped  out. 

500  telephones  out  of  order  in  Newport  exchange;  800 
in  St.  Johnsbury.  In  Lowell,  Vt.,  only  two  lines  work¬ 
able.  Damage  to  trees  at  Bigelow’s  and  Knowlton’s  Bluffs 
very  great.  Most  of  summer  camps  vacated,  or  injuries 
would  probably  have  resulted. 

The  extent  of  falling  pines  in  a  quarter  mile  lake  front 
will  bring  salvage  of  lumber  estimated  at  2500  feet. 

Hurricane  Swept  Wide  Canadian  Area 

Montreal.  The  hurricane  which  swept  over  New  Eng¬ 
land,  left  two  dead  here,  after  the  terrific  wind  had  spent 
itself  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  blowing  at  50  miles  an 
hour.  The  Province  of  Quebec  and  a  portion  of  Ontario 
suffered  effects  of  the  wind  storm.  Two  freighters  were 
grounded  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

The  Red  Cross  are  working  frantically  to  aid  flood  suf¬ 
ferers.  The  huge  task  of  cleaning  up  has  begun.  Disease 
is  the  greatest  danger  now  at  many  points. 

Rhode  Island,  278  dead,  1000  in  hospitals,  $100,000,000 
loss. 

Massachusetts — 164  dead,  $100,000,000  damage. 

Connecticut — 64  dead,  $50,000,000  damage. 

New  Hampshire — 13  dead,  $40,000,000  damage. 

Vermont — 5  dead,  $10,000,000  damage. 

New  York — 54  dead,  50  missing;  $30,000,000  damage. 

New  Jersey — $30,000,000  damage. 

Maine — $500,000  damage. 

Quebec — 3  dead. 
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Sept.  24:  New  England  to  seek  $75,000,000  to  aid  in 
storm  repairs.  Action  demanded  on  flood  control  pacts. 

Train  No.  209  from  New  York  and  Springfield  first  to 
arrive  since  flood,  came  into  Newport  today.  Train  was 
4  1-2  hours  late,  two  hours  of  which  were  due  to  a  land¬ 
slide  enroute. 

Train  service  to  Boston  is  via  St.  Johnsbury  and  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

The  Island  Pond  railroad  yard  since  the  flood  has  looked 
very  much  like  former  years.  The  tracks  are  loaded  with 
cars  continually  which  have  been  rerouted  from  the  C.  V., 
D.  &  H.  and  B.  &  M.,  over  the  Canadian  National  road. 
These  trains  are  travelling  both  east  and  west. 

Sept.  25th:  Solid  train  loads  of  provisions  and  live 
stock  from  New  York  points,  rerouted  through  Newport 
for  Boston  markets.  Train  service  rapidly  getting  back  to 
normal. 

Red  Cross  quota  for  Orleans  County  set  at  $250. 

In  Orleans  County,  Heaviest  Losses  in  Craftsbury 

Sept.  26: — In  starting  a  survey  of  the  storm  damage  in 
Vermont  a  special  committee  has  found  that  the  heaviest 
damage  to  maple  orchards  was  in  the  vicinities  of  Glover, 
Albany,  Craftsbury  and  Greensboro.  Reports  show  that 
in  some  orchards  from  600  to  2500  maple  trees  were  felled, 
and  in  one  orchard  300  trees  out  of  3000  were  left  stand¬ 
ing^ 

From  Express  8C  Standard  of  February,  1878: 

Two  feet  of  snow  in  Boston.  Streets  blocked  by  huge 
drifts.  No  trains  for  24  hours  and  embargo  laid  on  busi¬ 
ness  generally — while  up  our  way  in  the  Northland  we’ve 
beautiful,  sunny  days,  fine,  clear  atmosphere,  with  mercu¬ 
ry  hovering  near  zero,  and  just  snow  enough  for  sleighing. 
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THE  “NARROWS”  AND  OTHER  BRIDGES 


The  Historic  First  Bridge  of  Newport  Over  the  Narrowest  Part  of 
the  Lake,  Also  the  New  Cement  Bridge  Built  in  1932 


Log  canoes  were  used  for  ferrying  people  across  the 
lake  until  1813  when  a  charter  for  a  ferry  was  granted  to 
Jedediah  Richardson  who  lived  on  Pendar’s  Point  and  a 
craft  was  provided  capable  of  transporting  teams.  The 
following  year  a  regularly  chartered  ferry  was  maintained 
between  Whipple  Point  and  Indian  Point,  and,  while 
several  other  charters  were  granted  by  the  Vermont  legis¬ 
lature  within  a  few  years,  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  large 
patronage.  There  was  no  other  way  of  getting  east  or 
west  unless  the  long  detour  by  Coventry  or  Magog  was 
used.  The  former  was  the  crudest  of  pole  bridges  near 
what  is  now  East  Coventry  and  the  other  was  wilderness. 
Whipple’s  Point  extended  much  farther  into  the  lake  then 
than  now,  having  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  ice, 
as  told  by  an  old  settler. 

The  merchants  in  this  section  obtained  a  greater  part  of 
their  merchandise  from  Burlington  and  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  trade  the  more  enterprising  citizens  petitioned  the 
court  to  lay  a  highway  from  Burlington  to  Derby — the 
latter  town  being  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  central  places 
in  the  county. 

When  the  road  was  built  it  became  necessary  to  bridge 
the  “Narrows,”  at  the  mouth  of  Clyde  river,  and  the 
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money  left  over  from  building  the  road  wa9  used  for  the 
bridge  which  was  a  log  structure  and  finished  in  1832. 
Then  the  track  of  travel  began  to  converge  to  Newport. 
The  bridge  was  started  from  a  point  near  where  the  present 
C.  P.  R.  passenger  station  is  located  and  crossed  in  such  a 
way  as  would  bring  it  east  of  the  water  tank.  If  in  exist¬ 
ence  today  the  railroad  would  cut  diagonally  across  it.  It 
was  a  poor  affair  and  in  1837  collapsed  while  a  team  wa9 
crossing  it.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1837  and  used  until  1865.  A 
picture  of  the  “Narrows”  bridge  and  also  the  new  cement 
bridge  built  in  1932,  appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


INDIAN  JOE  AND  MOLLY,  HIS  WIFE 


This  is  Part  of  a  Pamphlet  Entitled  “Proceedings  of  the  Orleans 
County  Historical  Society,  Relating  Early  Derby  History 


During  the  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  Derby  two 
Indians,  Joe  and  Molly,  came  annually  to  Derby  to  hunt, 
trap  and  fish,  and  sometimes  remained  through  the  winter 
occupying  a  wigwam  constructed  of  hemlock  bark  and  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  shore  of  Hinman  Pond. 

“Captain  Joe,”  as  he  preferred  being  called,  was  a 
young  man  when  he  first  came  to  Coos.  He  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Abenaquis  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  when 
Louisburg  was  taken  his  tribe  was  scattered  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and,  with  a  remnant  of  his  people,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  on  the  river  by  that 
name  and  with  a  rendezvous  where  Lennoxville  is  now 
located. 
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Joe’s  wife,  Molly,  had  two  sons,  Toomalek  and  Muxa 
Muxal.  The  latter  was  of  a  peaceful  temperament  and 
was  a  hunter  and  fisherman.  Toomalek  was  just  the  op¬ 
posite  in  disposition.  He  lacked  two  inches  of  being  five 
feet  tall,  but  was  broad  shouldered  and  possessed  of  great 
muscular  power.  His  hair  grew  low  on  his  forehead  and 
his  countenance  had  a  fiendish  cast;  all  in  all  he  was  a 
throwback  to  some  barbarous  progenitor.  He  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  murdering  a  son  of  Old  John,  another 
Indian.  By  Indian  law  Old  John  must  be  the  execution¬ 
er,  as  he  was  the  nearest  relative  to  the  slain  and  he  must 
avenge  the  blood  of  his  son.  Toomalek,  without  guard  or 
attendance,  came  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  execution, 
where  Old  John  stood  in  readiness  with  his  loaded  gun, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  said  his  Catholic  prayers, 
closed  his  eyes  and  exclaimed,  “Make  hence!*'  that  is, 
“Kill  me  quickly.”  Old  John  stepped  forward,  put  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  close  to  Toomalek’s  head  and  he  was 
dead  in  an  instant.  Joe  and  Molly  were  both  present, 
and  as  soon  as  the  execution  was  over  Joe  took  one  arm 
and  Molly  the  other  and  they  dragged  the  body  of  their 
son  from  the  house  and  buried  it.  Molly  never  shed  a 
tear  over  the  grave  of  Toomalek,  nor  was  she  ever  known 
to  speak  his  name  afterwards. 

Capt.  Joe  was  a  staunch  Whig,  was  eminently  patriotic 
and  rejoiced  in  every  success  of  the  colonists.  The  Red¬ 
coats  had  broken  up  his  home  in  Nova  Scotia  and  he 
never  forgave  them.  He  and  Molly  paid  a  visit  to  Gen. 
George  Washington  at  his  headquarters  on  North  River 
and  he  received  them  with  marked  attention. 

So  great  was  Joe’s  antipathy  to  the  King  of  England 
that  he  would  never  enter  his  domains  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  He  would  conduct  his  hunting  expeditions 
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to  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Vermont,  but  was  careful 
not  to  pass  over  the  border  into  Canada. 

Upon  one  occasion  when  Joe  and  Molly  were  encamp¬ 
ed  in  Derby  some  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians  came  and 
captured  Molly  at  a  time  when  Joe  was  absent  from  the 
wigwam,  hunting,  in  the  hopes  that  Joe  would  follow;  but 
he  wouldn’t,  and  after  awhile  Molly  was  allowed  to  go 
home. 

Once  having  followed  a  moose  for  two  days,  fully  ex¬ 
pecting  to  capture  him,  he  found  that  the  moose  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  boundary  into  Canada.  He  stopped  short  at  the 
border  and  exclaimed,  “Good-bye,  Mr.  Moose,”  and 
gave  up  the  chase. 

The  Indian’s  name  was  given  to  ponds  in  Walden; 
Danville  and  Cabot,  waters  that  he  had  fished  extensively, 
also  a  pond  in  Caledonia  county  was  named  “Molly.” 

When  Joe  became  old  and  unable  to  support  himself 
and  wife,  and  probably  in  recognition  of  his  friendship 
for  the  Americans,  the  Vermont  State  Legislature  of  1792 
passed  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  and  Molly.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  in  session  November,  1798,  also  enacted  as  follows: 
“That  Timothy  Hinman  of  Derby  be,  and  he  is,  hereby 
appointed  to  provide  for  said  Indians  and  to  receive  the 
annual  allowance  made  for  them  by  the  State.” 

Joe’s  last  years  were  spent  in  Newbury,  Vt.,  where  he 
died  Feb.  19,  1819,  aged  about  79  years.  The  principal 
men  of  the  town  attended  his  funeral.  The  gun  that  was 
found  loaded  at  his  death  was  discharged  over  his  grave. 
He  was  the  last  of  his  race  in  Vermont. 


The  Dr.  Blanchard  large  tenement  block  in  Glen  Derby 
has  been  renovated  throughout,  brightening  that  locality. 
This  building  was  built  by  Tyler  Stewart  in  1898. 
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BURIED  TREASURE 


It  is  Supposed  that  a  Detachment  of  the  Fleeing  Rogers  Rangers 
Left  Some  Buried  Treasure  in  a  Derby  Field. 


After  Major  Rogers  and  his  Rangers  had  made  their 
raid  upon  the  Indians  at  their  headquarters  on  the  St. 
Francis  river,  and  by  reason  of  the  latter  having  a  much 
greater  force — something  like  400  Indians  against  150 
Rangers — the  Rangers  retreated  via  Lake  Memphremagog. 
For  ten  days  this  body  of  men  kept  together  until  after 
passing  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  they  reached 
Indian  Point.  Their  sufferings  had  been  excessive,  not 
only  from  fatigue  of  the  retreat,  but  from  hunger.  Their 
provisions  had  been  consumed  and  they  were  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  relief.  They  replenished  their  food  supply  by 
fishing  in  the  lake.  At  Indian  Point  Maj.  Rogers  divided 
his  forces  into  two  parties,  directing  one  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Capt.  John  Stark  (later  famous  in  Vermont  history 
as  a  general)  to  proceed  via  Clyde  river  and  Island  Pond 
to  the  Connecticut  river;  and  the  other  detachment  to  go 
south  via  Barton  river  and  across  the  watershed  to  the 
Passumpsic  and  Connecticut  rivers. 

Not  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  Derby  an  excit¬ 
ing  discovery  was  made  a  short  distance  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Sevrens,  upon  a  slight  eleva¬ 
tion  in  full  view  of  Salem  Pond,  within  a  space  of  a  few 
rods,  where  the  forest  had  been  cut  down.  At  the  center 
of  this  mound  a  copper  rod  was  sticking  out  of  the  ground 
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some  18  inches.  It  was  supposed  that  the  detachment  of 
Rogers’  Rangers  passing  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Pond  had  at  this  point  relieved  themselves  of  some  of 
their  spoils,  the  better  to  facilitate  their  escape  from  the 
pursuing  Indians,  burying  it  and  placing  this  marker  of  a 
copper  rod  for  future  identification  of  the  treasure  spot. 

Many  efforts  were  made  by  “money  diggers”  to  discov¬ 
er  that  treasure  trove,  which  efforts  were  usually  upon  the 
Sabbath  day  and  accompanied  by  the  usual  superstition 
attending  such  expeditions.  Some  adept  in  the  occult 
mysteries  of  the  use  of  the  witch  hazel  shrub  was  first  con¬ 
sulted,  who  claimed  to  have  located  the  treasure.  The 
“diggers”  were  then  instructed  and  during  the  work  of  ex¬ 
cavation  no  word  should  be  spoken.  If,  by  chance,  some 
voice  should  give  utterance  to  the  joy  of  supposed  discov¬ 
ery  the  treasure  would  instantly  disappear.  It  was  claim¬ 
ed  the  money,  or  treasure,  was  enclosed  in  an  iron  box 
and  was  under  the  immediate  guardianship  of  evil  spirits. 
When,  after  long  digging,  an  iron  bar  struck  some  solid 
substance,  giving  out  a  sharp,  metallic  sound,  someone  of 
the  party  spoke  the  unfortunate  cabalistic  word  and  the  iron 
box  immediately  sank  away  from  further  reach.  No 
treasure  was  ever  found.  Being  in  a  Salem  territory  and 
during  an  age  of  sorcery,  this  incident  might  be  classed 
with  Salem  witchcraft. 

Connected  with  this  retreat  of  the  avenging  body  of 
Rangers,  another  legend  of  buried  treasure  is  prevalent. 
While  this  company  of  men  were  recuperating  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Memphremagog  it  is  claimed  they  buried 
a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  their  raid  on  the  town  of  St. 
Francis  near  the  Lake  Road  cemetery,  close  to  Adams 
Bay,  probably  with  the  impression  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  would  protect  this  booty  which  consisted  of  silver  and 
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golden  candlesticks.  A  half  century  ago  breath-taking 
treasure  hunts  used  to  occur,  without  any  success  reported. 


MR.  HALL’S  SPIRIT  IS  STARTLED 

At  The  Changes  Made  In  "Our  Village”  In  The 
Past  Sixty  Years,  as  the  Poet  of  1938  Unfolds  the  Panorama 

James  R.  Hall  surprised  us  all 
By  writing  such  a  poem 

And  it’s  a  job  that  he  has  asked 
Someone  to  answer  for  him. 

The  changes  made  in  sixty  years 
He’d  hardly  believe  it  real; 

Should  I  tell  here  just  all  about  it 
He’d  say  ’twas  just  a  spiel ! 

Supposing  he  in  spirit  called 
And  looked  about  a  bit; 

He’d  then  declare  in  real  despair 
That  I  had  lost  my  wit. 

Stand  you  there  and  do  declare 
That  is  the  block  I  built? 

My  old  drug  store  covered  all  one  floor — 
But  this’un  ain’t  bigger’n  Jack  built! 

Where  have  all  the  horses  gone? 

And  what’s  become  o’  the  buggies? 

You  mean  to  say  you  run  those  cabs 
With  nothing  to  pull  or  push  ’em? 

And  what  have  you  done  with  the  boats? 
(Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Mountain  Maid) 

Are  boats  and  buses  so  mortal  slow 
You  have  to  fly  through  the  air? 

Nor  would  you  know  our  Sundays — 

A  great  day  for  all  kinds  of  sports — 

We  go  to  church  at  eight  in  the  morn, 

Just  so’s  we  can  fish  and  play  golf. 

Aye!  This  is  a  fast  age,  Mr.  Hall; 

Don’t  advise  you  to  copy  it  yet, 

Another  sixty  years,  or  so 

May  be  faster  than  this — what  you  bet? 
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“MEMORIES  OF  BYGONE  DAYS” 


From  the  Magog  Historic  Souvenir  Booklet  Issued  by  Arthur  W.  Ling 
and  Patricia  L.  Ling,  entitled  "Discoverers  and  Explorers” 


The  Town  of  Magog,  formerly  called  “The  Outlet,” 
owes  its  origin  to,  and  connects  the  first  years  of  its  life 
with  Lake  Memphremagog. 

In  the  distant  beginnings  it  was  not  the  allure  of  its  clear, 
deep  waters,  nor  the  captivating  scene  of  the  mountains 
which  surround  it  that  attracted  the  dauntless  travellers  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  because 
this  large  lake,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  Connecticut 
River,  at  the  other  with  the  St.  Francis  by  the  Magog  riv¬ 
er,  offered  the  most  convenient  means  of  communication 
between  the  territory  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river. 

The  Abenakis  probably  passed  here  since  the  origin  of 
their  nation,  and  the  explorers  of  the  first  years  of  the  col¬ 
ony,  in  their  voyages,  followed  the  same  route. 

The  first  reference  history  makes  to  the  subject  of  Euro¬ 
peans  who  had  visited  the  region  is  in  1690.  In  this  year 
Frontenac,  governor  of  New  France,  sent  three  expedi¬ 
tions  to  New  England,  and  one  of  these,  commanded  by 
Hertel  of  Trois-Rivieres,  it  seems  most  probable,  passed 
through  here  to  go  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Francis  to 
the  Connecticut  river. 

Also  under  the  French  regime  the  intendant  Hocquart, 
in  1742,  gave  to  Noel  Langlois  dit  Traversy  and  to  Pierre 
Abraham  dit  Desmarets  the  order  to  go  to  the  heights  of 
the  St.  Francis  river  to  visit  the  timber  suitable  for  the  con- 
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struction  of,  and  for  the  masts  of  the  King’s  ships.  Besides 
examining  carefully  the  quality  of  the  land,  they  must  ob¬ 
serve  the  facilities  for  bringing  out  this  timber. 

In  his  memoirs,  Pierre  de  Sales  Laterriere  tells  of  a  voy¬ 
age  he  made  in  September,  1786,  on  the  St.  Francis  river 
and  Lake  Memphremagog. 

He  relates  thus  his  journey  from  “Grand  Fourches’’  to 
“Lake  Mara”  or  “Magock”  (Memphremagog). 

“We  arrived  at  the  large  portage  of  the  falls  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  river  in  two  branches,  one  from  the  east,  the 
other  from  Lake  Magock  on  the  west.  Having  camped 
at  this  place,  we  set  out  in  the  morning  to  go  up  the  rap¬ 
ids  by  canoe.  Four  days  were  sufficient  to  reach  the  shore 
of  Lake  Mara,  or  Magock.  This  route  is  so  frequented 
by  Indians  that,  from  place  to  place  there  are  log  cabins 
which  each  one  repairs  and  maintains  in  his  turn;  they  are 
of  use  to  all  as  “primo  campi.”  Thus  when  we  arrived  at 
our  second  camp,  a  family  of  this  nation  already  occupied 
the  cabin  and  we  had  to  do  like  those  who  arrive  at  an 
inn  too  late,  that  is  to  say,  camp  at  one  side  to  pass  the 
night.  We  lost  nothing  by  doing  so;  the  chief  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  returned  from  salmon  fishing  and  moose  hunting,  and 
he  was  loaded  with  his  captures;  a  few  drinks  of  rum  pro¬ 
cured  for  us  enough  meat  and  well-smoked  fish  for  the  rest 
of  our  voyage.  Lake  Magock  is  large  and  wide-reaching, 
the  land  seemed  to  me  to  be  excellent  and  covered  with 
timber  of  every  kind;  everything  there  was  beautiful.” 

Seven  years  after  the  voyage  of  Pierre  de  Sales  Laterrier 
the  first  settler  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Town  of 
Magog  made  his  appearance — Capt.  Ebenezer  Hovey — 
one  of  the  associates  of  Hatley;  locating  on  the  east  shore 
of  Memphremagog  in  1793.  In  1880  this  site  became  the 
summer  camping  home  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Barrows  of  Boston. 
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ROCK  ISLAND,  UNUSUAL  BORDER  TOWN 


Forms  Strange  Trinity  with  Stanstead  and  Derby  Line  to  Have 
Suburbs  in  Both  United  States  and  Canada 


NDER  the  above  heading  in  the 
Montreal  Standard  &  Stanstead 
Journal  of  August,  1938,  Austin 
F.  Cross,  who  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  on  “Odd  Spots  in 
Quebec,”  offers  the  following: 

“Rock  Island  is  the  only  town 
in  Canada  with  a  suburb  in  the 
United  States  and  with  still  an¬ 
other  one  in  Quebec.  Rock 
Island  is  the  middle  part  of  a 
street  which  starts  in  Stanstead 
County,  Quebec,  and  ends  half 
a  mile  into  Vermont.  Stanstead, 
Rock  Island,  in  Quebec,  and 
Derby  Line  in  Vermont,  are 
three  places  that  are  really  one, 
a  townish  trinity.  With  its  houses  half  in  another  coun¬ 
try  and  therefore  American  rather  than  Canadian,  Rock 
Island  is  the  most  international  of  all  border  communities 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Most  people  in  Rock  Island  have  an  idea  that  everyone 
knows  where  it  is,  but  few  outside  of  Rock  Island  actually 
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do.  Roughly,  it  is  south  of  Sherbrooke,  and  on  highway 
No.  5  at  that  point  where  the  concrete  crosses  the  45th  of 
latitude  and  enters  the  United  States.  Many  people  go 
through  the  place  and  don’t  know  its  name.  Not  a  few 
believe  Rock  Island  is  in  Illinois.  In  connection  with  the 
vagueness  about  its  locality,  J.  C.  Holland,  editor  of  the 
Stanstead  Journal,  reputed  the  oldest  weekly  in  Quebec 
(it  was  founded  in  1845  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Robinson) stated  that 
at  one  time  when  recuperating  from  an  illness  he  used  to 
stand  around  the  corner  of  Park  and  Pine  avenues  in 
Montreal.  Just  as  a  curiosity  he  decided  to  find  out  how 
many  people  knew  where  Rock  Island  was.  He  talked  to 
many  people  and  found  out  that  even  if  they  had  been 
through  it  they  did  not  know  where  Rock  Island  was  and 
would  swear  they  never  saw  the  place. 

Stanstead  Better  Known 

The  village  of  Stanstead,  barely  half  the  size  of  Rock 
Island,  is  infinitely  better  known.  This  may  be  because  of 
the  widely  known  United  Church  College.  Incidentally 
Rock  Island  is  on  the  Quebec  Central,  but  Stanstead  has 
no  regular  passenger  communication  with  the  outside 
world  by  rail. 

Stanstead  was  founded  before  Rock  Island,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  developed  quicker.  Today  it  boasts  of  1,450  people 
to  Stanstead’s  700,  and  Derby  Line’s  600. 

What  makes  Rock  Island  such  an  Odd  Spot  is  the  way 
it  is  all  mixed  up  with  the  United  States.  You  walk  along 
the  street,  and  presto,  you  are  on  Vermont  soil.  You  take 
a  side  street,  at  an  angle,  and  you  find  you  are  back  in 
Canada  again.  The  town  is  cut  up  by  the  Tomifobia  riv¬ 
er  and  thus  when  you  cross  the  little  river,  far  below  and 
usually  cataracting  to  still  lower  levels,  you  think  you  have 
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left  Canada  behind,  but  you  haven’t.  Then  you  walk  a 
few  more  steps,  think  you  are  in  Canada,  but  you  aren’t. 

Border  Library 

Outstanding  in  this  trinity  of  towns  is  the  Haskell  Free 
Library,  Incorporated.  The  founder  and  donator  is  Col. 
H.  S.  Haskell,  now  of  California,  but  formerly  of  Derby 
Line.  The  library  is  located  partly  in  Canada  and  partly 
in  the  United  States.  Most  interesting  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  used  by  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in 
Canada,  for  political  purposes  there.  One  has  heard  with¬ 
in  its  halls,  appeals  to  vote  for  Hoover  and  Bennett,  and 
Roosevelt  and  King,  just  to  name  a  few  outstanding  lead¬ 
ers. 

The  stage  of  the  theatre  upstairs — which  was  opened  in 
1904  with  an  old-time  minstrel  show — is  all  in  Canada,  so 
are  the  front  seats;  but  after  the  first  few  rows  the  rest  of  the 
audience  are  seated  in  Vermont. 

Permitting  speculation  in  all  kinds  of  possibilities  is  the 
downstairs  reading  room.  For  instance,  on  the  American 
side  could  be  magazines  banned  in  Canada.  If  someone 
gave  that  table  a  shove,  then  a  law  is  broken.  Go  a  bit 
further.  Supposing  Premier  Duplessis  wants  to  invoke 
his  padlock  law.  Can  he  board  up  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  room  in  a  building  which  was  erected  by  an  American? 
How  does  the  law  stand  on  that? 

The  room  suggests  all  sorts  of  interesting  possibilities;  so 
does  the  whole  building.  The  book  stack  is  completely 
in  Canada,  but  people  enter  via  Vermont.  What  would 
the  Vigilantes  of  Anti-Communism  do  if  they  pounced 
into  the  stacks  on  the  Quebec  side,  and  dug  up  a  bit  of 
particularly  sinful  bit  of  Leninism?  Would  they  enter  via 
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a  window  on  the  Canadian  side,  or  come  around  to  the 
Vermont  front  entranced 

The  town  is  operated  on  an  international  outlook,  and 
yet  one  finds  a  strong  Canadianism  flourishing  on  the 
Quebec  side.  True,  the  towns  may  mingle  physically,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  one  on  many  matters. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Rock  Island  is  that  the  place 
has  had  the  same  postmaster,  Jennie  Whitcher,  for  more 
than  50  years. 

Two  Complete  Plants 

Worth  noting,  too,  is  the  Butterfield  Division  of  the 
Union  Twist  Drill  Co.  They  have  completely  equipped 
plants  on  each  side  of  the  line. 

What  strikes  one  as  contributing  to  confusion  is  this 
Tomifobia  river.  It  doesn’t  divide  the  two  countries,  nor 
the  towns  at  all.  It  runs  through  a  deep  gorge  and  cuts 
the  border  area  into  brick  and  stone  mosaics.  It  is  harder 
to  get  to  some  parts  of  Rock  Island  from  other  sections 
than  from  Canada  to  United  States. 

The  writer  has  seen  many  border  towns,  and  there  are 
a  few  where  settlements  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  line  con¬ 
tiguous  to  each  other,  such  as  Trout  River,  New  York  and 
Trout  River,  Quebec;  and  North  Portal,  Sask.,  with  Por¬ 
tal,  North  Dakota.  But  no  other  pair  of  places  thrives  so 
indivisibly.  One  town  melts  into  another,  one  province 
becomes  a  state,  one  dominion  turns  to  one  republic,  in 
one  single  footstep.  That’s  what  makes  this  string  of  three 
towns  on  one  street,  these  three  twinbodies  with  one  spine, 
such  an  Odd  Spot. 
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WHEN  ORLEANS  WAS  CHRISTENED  “LANDING” 


An  Inscribed  Stone  Marker  was  Discovered  Beside  Barton  River 
and  Dedicated  to  a  Band  of  Early  Settlers  and  Placed  on  a 
New  Cement  Bridge  Just  North  of  Orleans  Village 


Abraham  Horton,  grandfather  of  the  late  Samuel  B. 
Horton  of  Newport,  with  Mrs.  Horton,  came  from  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.,  in  1793,  to  a  spot  on  Barton  river  later  known 
as  Barton  Landing.  Here  a  temporary  cabin  was  built  to 
shelter  his  wife  while  he  returned  to  Marlboro  and  influ¬ 
enced  19  others  to  trek  north  with  him  and  make  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

While  her  husband  was  away  Mrs.  Horton  was  taken 
sick  and  lay  in  the  cabin  alone.  One  day  the  wooden 
chimney  caught  fire  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  Indian  who  entered  the  cabin  and  finding  Mrs.  Hor¬ 
ton  in  a  helpless  condition,  extinguished  the  fire  and  sat 
down  to  talk  with  the  sick  woman.  Mrs.  Horton  could 
not  understand  the  jabbering  of  the  Indian  and  was  very 
much  afraid  of  him.  But  soon  the  native  went  out  and 
after  some  time  returned  with  a  collection  of  roots  which 
he  steeped  and  made  a  brew  for  her  to  take.  This  cured 
her  and  she  became  a  firm  friend  of  the  local  Indians. 

When  Mr.  Horton  returned  with  his  19  associates  they 
built  several  bateaux  and  embarked  from  the  “Landing” 
for  further  exploration  down  Barton  river. 

As  the  beauties  of  the  headwaters  of  Lake  Memphre- 
magog  were  revealed  they  were  charmed  and  began  to 
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choose  home  locations.  That  they  had  exercised  good 
judgment  was  proved  to  them  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  lake  prevented  early  frosts  in  its  vicinity. 

An  inscribed  boulder  marks  the  spot  of  the  first  disem¬ 
barkation  of  that  little  band  of  sturdy  pioneers.  This 
marker  was  found  covered  with  underbrush  near  the  river 
a  little  north  of  the  village  of  Barton  Landing  (Orleans) 
and  replaced  on  a  bridge  nearby  for  a  firmer  foundation. 
It  was  then  dedicated,  and  bears  the  following  inscription, 
although  the  lettering  is  now  very  indistinct,  but  with  the 
expectation  of  a  renovation  in  the  near  future: 

INDIAN 

AND 

PIONEER 

LANDING 

DEDICATED  AUG.  27.  1892 

(TWS 

THE  IVES’  FAMILIES  SETTLE  IN  1793 


An  Interesting  Letter  from  Mrs.  Joel  Ives  of  Stanstead,  Written  on 
her  Eighty-Ninth  Birthday,  October  10th,  1930. 


Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  Oct.  10,  1930. 

Mr.  Bullock, 

Sir: — Joel  and  Joseph  Ives  were  the  only  members  of 
the  Ives  families  who  came  here  to  Canada  in  1793  from 
Meriden,  Connecticut.  They  settled  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Memphremagog  when  the  region  was  a  dense  forest; 
cleared  some  land,  built  small  houses  and  brought  their 
wives  here — when  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  the  “Ancient 
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Highway.”  After  the  government  road  was  built  from 
Georgeville  to  Hatley  (as  the  Magog  township  was  then 
called)  they  each  built  a  two-story  brick  house;  gathering 
the  materials  from  the  land — sand  from  the  lake  shore 
and  burning  the  lime  from  a  ledge  nearby,  the  clay  was 
also  handy;  thus  they  made  their  own  mortar  and  bricks 
on  the  spot.  [This  manufacturing  of  their  bricks  was  done 
by  several  pioneer  house-builders;  another  similar  instance 
the  late  John  F.  Tuck’s  large  residence  at  Knowlton’s 
Landing,  which  was  built  of  brick  manufactured  on  the 
nearby  lake  shore,  and  is  still  in  fine  condition. — Ed.] 

The  houses  still  remain  standing  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half.  Joel’s  is  owned  by  Mr.  Murray  of 
the  Shawinigan  Falls  Light  Co.,  who  has  also  bought  part 
of  the  Joseph  Ives  place  owned  by  a  Mr.  Partington,  an 
Englishman.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Murray  has  bought  other 
land  adjoining,  holding  about  one  thousand  acres. 

The  Ives  family  was  first:  a  William  Ives,  an  emigrant 
from  England  to  begin  with,  as  was  every  white  person  in 
America. 

The  family  of  Joel  Ives,  Sr.,  consisted  of  12  children; 
Jerusha  married  Chauncey  Bullock,  a  merchant  of  George- 
ville.  Eli  Ives  married  Artemisia  Bullock.  [William  Bul¬ 
lock,  born  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  and  settling  in  Georgeville  in 
1801,  was  father  of  Artemisia  and  Chauncey. — Ed.] 

Joseph  Ives,  Sr.,  had  four  children:  Joseph,  Isaac,  Titus 
and  Avery. 

The  Eastern  Townships  were  originally  settled  from  the 
Eastern  States,  as  much  as  later  they  rushed  to  the  West. 
There  were  eight  brothers  in  the  family;  one  chose  New 
York  City  for  a  home,  two  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State,  two  remained  in  Meriden,  and  two  came  to  Canada 
to  encounter  the  hardships  of  a  cold  country, 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  VERY  EARLY  TIMES 
IN  ORLEANS  COUNTY 


WITH  A  FIRST-HAND  ACC’T  OF  "RUNAWAY  POND”— 
FACTS  OBTAINED  FROM  A  HERO  OF  THAT  TRAGIC 
EVENT  and  WRITTEN  by  ONE  WHO  WAS  THERE. 


By  MR.  ISAAC  PARKER  of  Coventry.  He  was  the  Great-Grandfather 
of  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Schurman  of  Newport. 


In  the  year  1793,  Judge  Hinman,  coming  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  made  his  way  with  his  family  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  to  the  town  of  Derby  and  lived  there  one  or  two 
years  with  no  neighbors,  except  Indians,  nearer  than 
Greensboro. 

In  1795  James  May  and  Asa  Kimball,  both  from  Rhode 
Island,  came  to  Barton,  and  from  then  until  the  first  of 
the  present  century  most  of  the  towns  in  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Orleans,  gained  one  or  more  settlers. 

In  March,  1800,  Samuel  Cobb,  with  a  family  of  eight 
children,  came  from  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  to  Coventry, 
he  being  the  first  settler  in  town. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  immigra¬ 
tion  increased  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  might  be  said 
that  the  county  was  sparsely  settled.  These  people,  com¬ 
ing  from  the  old  settlements  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  leaving  good  and  comfortable  homes,  animated  by 
the  bold  purpose  of  making  new  ones  in  the  unbroken 
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forest  with  their  own  hands,  may  well  be  styled  brave  and 
such  they  were.  Hardships  and  privations  which  stared 
them  in  the  face,  failed  to  daunt  them.  To  conquer  the 
wilderness,  the  object  of  their  most  ardent  aspirations,  and 
common  to  all,  served  as  a  bond  of  union,  which  render¬ 
ed  their  social  position  and  intercourse  of  the  most  cordial 
kind.  Visits  in  log  houses  were  most  heartily  enjoyed. 

Women  manufactured  the  necessary  clothing  for  the 
family,  and  the  men  battled  with  the  forest  in  no  moder¬ 
ate  rate.  They  did  not  regulate  their  day’s  work  by  any 
eight-hour  law  or  custom,  but  measured  it  by  the  extent  of 
their  power  and  endurance.  I  will  mention  one  axample; 
John  Prouty  of  Duncansboro,  now  Newport,  crossed  the 
lake  one  Monday  morning  and  walked  to  Brownington, 
with  his  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  and  returned  the  next  Sat¬ 
urday  night  with  the  money  in  his  pocket  for  laying  down 
six  acres  of  heavy  timber. 

During  the  first  ten  years  such  openings  in  the  forest 
were  made  as  well  deserved  the  name  of  farms.  Good 
and  comfortable  dwellings  were  built.  Mechanics  of  the 
first  order,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  were  found  in  every 
part  of  the  County.  Schoolhouses  were  built  in  every 
town  and  were  well  supplied  with  scholars,  for  families 
were  generally  large  in  those  days,  not  being  limited  to  any 
small  number,  but  piously  allowed  to  extend  liberally 
into  the  plural. 

Schools  were  uniformly  taught  by  men  in  the  Winter, 
of  whom  the  old  academies  at  Randolph  and  Peacham 
furnished  many  very  competent  teachers  (alway  excepting 
the  writer  of  this).  The  books  then  used  in  school  were 
not  very  much  simplified,  or  furnished  with  keys;  but  fair¬ 
ly  stating  rules  and  principles,  left  room  for  the  scholar  to 
find  the  whys  and  wherefores  by  thinking,  an  exercise 
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then  supposed  to  be  the  only  means  of  developing  and 
strengthening  the  mind,  the  great  object  of  education.  A 
teacher  of  ordinary  prudence  wouid  soon  persuade  a 
school  of  60  or  80  scholars,  that  studying  was  good  paying 
business,  that  the  pleasant  sensation  in  finding  truth  when 
partially  enveloped  in  darkness  more  than  paid  for  all  the 
labor. 


The  Story  of  "Runaway  Pond,”  Told  in  an  Interesting  Way 
by  Mr.  Parker,  who  Obtained  First-Hand  Information  from 
Solomon  Dorr,  the  Hero  of  that  Day’s  Tragedy 

In  June,  1810,  a  large  pond  or  lake  in  south  Glover, 
broke  its  barriers  and  rushed  with  tremendous  violence  to 
Lake  Memphremagog,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  through  an 
almost  unbroken  forest.  The  pond  was  about  one  mile 
long,  100  rods  wide  and  very  deep.  Its  outlet  was  at  the 
south  end,  bestowing  its  tribute  to  Lamoille  river.  It  was 
enclosed  by  a  rocky  shore  except  at  the  north  end,  which 
the  event  proved  to  be  a  hill  of  sand,  laid  in  horizontal 
strata  and  covered  on  the  western  side  by  a  crust  of  a  few 
inches  thick,  formed  by  a  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  sand, 
and  being  supported  by  the  bank  of  loose  sand,  had  resist¬ 
ed  the  great  pressure  of  the  water  up  to  this  time.  How 
and  when  this  apparently  feeble  barrier  was  formed  must 
be  left  for  some  geologist  to  tell  us. 

This  pond  had  been  much  frequented  for  years  by  men 
from  the  adjacent  towns  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  being 
well  stocked  with  trout,  both  the  common  kind  and  the 
large  species  found  in  all  our  lakes  and  called  “longe.” 

The  usual  camping  ground  was  at  the  north  end  where, 
by  a  survey  of  the  eye  only,  it  was  very  evident  that  a 
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small  amount  of  labor  in  digging  would  make  an  outlet 
and  give  the  water  a  shorter  course  to  the  ocean.  Animat¬ 
ed  with  this  idea  about  40  men — mostly  from  Glover, 
Sheffield  and  Wheelock — agreed  upon  a  day  to  meet  and 
try  the  experiment,  thinking  that  the  new  outlet  might  in 
its  course  be  a  benefit  to  a  grist  mill  in  Glover  with  a 
short  supply  of  water,  and  that  it  would  be  but  a  small  sin 
to  cheat  Lamoille  river,  it  having  plenty  of  water  from 
other  sources.  They  met  on  the  day  appointed,  with  the 
necessary  tools;  and  as  many  as  could  find  room  to  work 
on  the  ditch  commenced  digging;  the  few  remaining  idle 
went  out  on  a  raft  to  try  the  fish.  After  digging  the  ditch 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  pond  they  broke  a  notch  in 
the  crust  and  let  the  water  into  the  ditch,  but  instead  of 
running  as  they  expected  it  settled  into  the  sand  and  very 
soon  the  sand  began  to  settle,  too,  and  while  the  men 
stood  watching  the  changes  such  a  large  hole  was  made 
that  they  could  see  ten  or  more  feet  under  the  water  in  the 
pond  which  was  yet  held  by  the  crust.  Suddenly  the  crust 
broke  and  a  tremendous  rush  of  water  swept  the  land  away 
by  rods,  the  men  running  for  their  lives. 

The  men  on  the  raft  suddenly  found  themselves  drawn 
violently  towards  what  seemed  certain  destruction;  but  the 
whirling  raft  rushed  so  near  the  land  that  they  managed 
to  jump  to  safety  just  the  moment  their  raft  was  going  into 
the  gulf.  Very  soon  the  entire  hill  had  given  way  and  the 
whole  pond  was  rushing  through.  A  wide  strip  of  forest 
was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  a  mass  of  whole  trees  was 
swept  along  in  front  of  the  mighty  pressure. 


Winning  a  Race  with  the  Flood  and  Death 

In  the  party  was  a  man  named  Solomon  F.  Dorr,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Glover  gristmill  owner  and  had 
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charge  of  the  mill.  He  had  been  notified  the  day  before 
by  a  man  living  about  two  miles  distant,  that  he  was  com¬ 
ing  to  mill  on  that  day  with  a  grist  to  grind.  In  starting  to 
the  pond  that  morning  he  had  left  directions  for  the  man 
to  grind  his  own  grist,  and  now  he  felt  sure  that  he  would 
be  in  the  mill  when  the  flood  reached  it  and  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  lost  unless  he  could  keep  ahead  of  the  wave  of  death. 
By  the  location  of  the  mill  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
man  inside  to  see  the  approach  of  this  danger,  and  the 
noise  of  the  machinery  would  prevent  its  being  heard. 

Animated  by  the  noble  purpose  of  saving  the  life  of  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Dorr  started  running  through  the  woods, 
got  ahead  of  the  flood  and  taxing  his  powers  to  the  utmost 
in  the  race  of  some  four  miles,  reached  the  mill  just  in  time 
to  warn  the  man  from  his  danger  and  see  the  moving  bat¬ 
tery  of  trees  and  water  strike  mill  and  quickly  demolish  it. 

The  unfortunate  man  at  the  mill  had  lost  his  grain  and 
his  horse  which  was  tied  on  a  level  with  the  mill.  He  had 
escaped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deluge  from  his  horse 
and  was  obliged  to  wait  there  till  the  next  day,  when  he 
went  home  shedding  tears  all  the  way  for  his  great  loss, 
not  seeming  to  reckon  in  offset  that  Mr.  Dorr  had  saved 
his  life  by  almost  sacrificing  his  own  Mr.  Dorr,  being 
greatly  prostrated,  never  fully  recovered,  yet  it  was  a  con¬ 
stant  comfort  to  him  in  realizing  he  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
fellow  being. 


Everything  Gives  Way  in  the  Path  of  the  Mighty  Deluge  Racing  to 
Its  Lowest  Level,  Lake  Memphremagog 

Opposite  Barton  village  where  the  land  was  free  from 
rock  and  of  a  light  loamy  character,  a  wide  space  of  the 
forest  had  been  swept  away,  leaving  an  extensive  field, 
smooth  as  a  brickyard.  I  think  it  was  used  as  a  parade 
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ground  for  one  or  two  regimental  musters.  A  little  below 
at  the  head  of  the  falls  where  the  hills  on  each  side  ap¬ 
proach  near  each  other,  a  great  mass  of  whole  trees  were 
lodged,  thickened  with  brush  and  mud,  making  quite  a 
compact  dam,  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  30  feet  high. 
When  the  water  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the  dam,  forcing 
it  forward,  the  pressure  of  timber  and  water  down  the 
rocky  channel  was  very  great.  Large  boulders  were 
moved  from  their  positions,  tumbling  many  rods  down 
the  channel. 

Below  the  falls  where  the  level  space  between  the  hills 
began  to  widen  the  violence  of  the  flood  began  to  abate, 
and  when  it  had  passed  the  falls  at  Barton  Landing  there 
was  so  wide  a  space  for  it  to  spread  that  the  power  to  tear 
up  trees  was  lost  and  the  mighty  deluge  rolled  on  towards 
Lake  Memphremagog  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  over  all  the 
lowlands. 


Judge  Parker’s  Sister  Has  a  Narrow  Escape  From  the  Flood 

There  were  many  very  narrow  escapes  besides  Solomon 
Dorr’s  at  the  Glover  mill.  A  sister  of  mine,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Proctor,  was  then  stopping  at  Dr.  Redfield’s,  whose 
house  was  very  near  the  lowlands  bordering  Barton  river. 
She  had  that  day  rode  to  Brownington  on  horseback 
alone,  returning  in  the  afternoon.  While  passing  through 
the  lowland  above  mentioned  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
she  heard  a  loud  roaring  which  she  supposed  was  caused 
by  wind,  indicating  a  shower  near  at  hand,  and  hurried 
home.  In  a  very  few  minutes  a  bridge  over  a  marshy  part 
30  rods  long  and  four  feet  high,  was  seen  to  be  afloat  and 
the  whole  width  of  intervale  was  covered  with  water,  or 
rather,  mud  six  feet  deep. 
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The  bed  of  the  pond  was  visited  the  next  day  and  a 
quantity  of  mud  was  found  in  one  part  of  the  bottom  in 
which  there  were  many  large  fish  yet  alive,  but  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  them  and  only  a  few  were  secured. 

In  the  course  of  the  flood  and  for  several  weeks  after, 
there  was  a  strong  stench  from  the  dead  fish  scattered  all 
along  the  route  of  the  flood.  Several  loons,  a  kind  of 
water  fowl  with  heavy  body  and  small  wings,  always  hav¬ 
ing  hard  work  to  rise  from  the  water,  were  drawn  into  the 
gulf. 

One  or  two  horses  and  a  few  cattle  were  drowned. 

The  owner  of  the  mill  which  was  destroyed,  feeling  his 
loss  severely,  talked  loudly  of  prosecuting  the  responsible 
party  for  sending  him  too  much  water;  but  upon  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  he  desired  more  water,  quantity  not  de¬ 
fined,  and  had  sent  his  hired  man  with  a  gallon  of  whis¬ 
key  to  help  let  it  out,  which  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  upon 
his  prospects  of  recovery. 

The  foregoing  history  of  what  was  done  at  the  pond  and 
its  immediate  effects  I  received  from  Deacon  Loren  Frost, 
late  of  Coventry  and  Mr.  Solomon  Dorr  herein  mention¬ 
ed;  both  prominent  actors  in  the  performance  and  both 
reliable  men. 

General  Effects  of  the  Deluge 

The  general  effects  of  the  deluge  I  have  had  abundant 
time  and  opportunity  to  witness,  having  lived  a  greater 
part  of  the  time  since  on  a  farm  of  which  more  than  half 
was  covered  by  it.  At  the  time  of  the  event  all  the  land 
which  the  flood  had  passed  over  was  considered  entirely 
ruined;  but  time  has  made  great  changes. 

That  part  in  Glover  and  Barton  where  the  trees  were 
ripped  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  soil  to  a  great  depth  be¬ 
low  the  roots,  being  all  carried  away,  was  thought  at  the 
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time  would  be  forever  barren.  But  after  a  few  years  the 
action  of  the  air,  the  sun,  the  rains,  and  the  acquisition  of 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaves  blown  on  by  the  winds, 
had  started  a  new  vegetation,  and  at  this  time  (about  1840) 
many  parts  have  gained  a  good  degree  of  fertility. 

I  have  noticed  for  several  years  the  field  near  Barton 
village,  where  the  original  soil  was  all  washed  away,  which 
looked  at  first  so  smooth  and  clear,  now  appears  quite  as 
green  and  fertile  as  the  rich  land  adjoining  it. 

The  intervale  land  between  Barton  Landing  and  the 
lake  had  been  considered  almost  valueless  by  reason  of 
being  a  long  time  under  water  in  the  Spring,  caused  by  the 
dam  at  outlet,  the  timber  on  the  lower  part  being  entirely 
killed.  After  the  water  had  subsided  this  land  was  found 
covered  with  what  seemed  to  be  clay  mortar,  about  a  foot 
deep  on  the  most  elevated  part  and  some  three  feet  on  the 
lower  section,  which  was  thought  to  complete  its  ruin. 
When  two  Summers  had  acted  upon  this  mud  and  it  had 
settled  so  that  it  would  bear  a  man,  a  neighbor  of  mine 
sowed  a  handful  of  herdsgrass  seed  upon  it  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  to  our  surprise  it  grew  rapidly  and  when  ma¬ 
tured  we  found  stalks  six  feet  long.  On  further  examina¬ 
tion  we  found  that  the  mud  was  composed  of  a  small  part 
of  clay  and  the  finer  parts  of  the  soils  washed  away  as 
above,  and  that  instead  of  being  a  detriment,  was  really  a 
fertilizer. 

Mr.  Parker  Explains  What  May  Be  Expected  by  Denuding  Forests 

As  time  rolled  on  and  the  forest  disappeared,  the  rain¬ 
storms  became  less  and  evaporation  increased  so  that  the 
small  streams  became  smaller,  and  today  Barton  river  car¬ 
ries  a  much  smaller  volume  of  water  than  it  did  50  years 
ago.  Of  course  the  land  on  its  borders  is  more  fit  for  cul- 
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tivation,  and  we  now  raise  on  the  higher  sections,  corn  or 
any  other  grain  and  every  kind  of  English  grass.  The  low¬ 
er  part  being  yet  too  wet  for  tillage  and  too  low  to  be 
effectually  drained,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
with  sediment  of  the  deluge,  produce  large  crops  of  grass 
that  is  a  mixture  of  wild  grass  and  red  top. 

The  mud  on  the  low  part,  never  disturbed  by  the  plow, 
is  reduced  to  a  consistency  so  near  solid  that  it  bears  a  team 
and  a  heavy  load.  Could  the  river  be  settled  to  its  original 
height  this  land  could  be  drained  and  become  very  valu¬ 
able. 

I  bought  the  land  which  forms  the  farm  where  I  now 
live — 150  acres — for  a  little  less  than  $300.00.  Three  acres 
of  the  best  of  it  would  now  probably  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
the  original  price  of  the  whole. 


Mr.  Parker  wrote  this  article  with  a  quill  pen.  Pens 
cut  from  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  geese  or  turkeys  are 
smooth-gliding  and  were  quite  generally  used  in  the  early 
days. 


THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  ELMS 

Cushman  Gilbert  told  Walter  Storey  that  the  elm  trees 
the  length  of  what  is  now  Prospect  street  w7ere  set  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln.  When  Har¬ 
ry  Hamilton,  Walter  Storey,  John  Alexander  and  Ned 
Livingston  were  small  boys  this  row  of  elms  was  a  favorite 
meeting  place.  One  evening  they  got  to  climbing  trees. 
Harry  was  usually  a  ringleader  and  would  get  to  “stump¬ 
ing”  Ned,  who  was  as  agile  and  quick  as  a  monkey  and 
would  be  up  in  the  branches  like  a  flash.  Harry  would  start 
off  brave  enough,  but  never  get  far. 
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CONTINUOUSLY  IN  BUSINESS  SINCE  1884 


Mr.  W.  W.  True,  Founder  of  True  8C  Blanchard  Co.,  the  Only 
Merchant  in  Newport  Having  that  Time  Record 


It  is  not  really  within  the  sphere  of  this  book  to  deal 
with  biography;  but  the  quite  unusual  fact  of  Mr.  W.  W, 
True  having  been  in  business  in  Newport  continuously 
since  he  began  in  1884  (with  the  co-partners  having  been 
added  from  time  to  time)  certainly  comes  under  the  head 
of  Newport  History.  Therefore,  we  are  pleased  to  dedi¬ 
cate  this  sketch  to  Mr.  True,  and  refer  him  to  our  young 
prospective  businessmen  as  an  example  of  steadfastness  to 
a  good  purpose  in  life. 

We  do  not  recall  any  other  old-line  merchants  in  New¬ 
port  who  began  business  55  years  ago  and  still  continue 
(December,  1938)  “at  the  old  stand.” 

Mr.  True  began  operations  in  a  barn  on  Lake  street, 
which  was  then  known  as  “Rag  Alley,”  and  now  North 
Avenue.  At  that  time,  however,  the  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  upon  a  rather  small  scale,  amounting  to  but  little 
more  than  an  ordinary  tin  shop,  with  only  about  $300 
worth  of  goods  in  stock.  Only  one  man  was  employed 
and  repairing  constituted  quite  a  feature  of  the  business. 
In  about  two  years  (1886)  the  firm  was  changed  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  designation  of  True  &  Blanchard  Co.  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Blanchard.  The  new  firm  continued 
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on  Lake  street  until  the  erection  of  the  present  commodi¬ 
ous  quarters  on  Main  street  in  1888. 

The  Business  Advancement  of  the  Firm  in  Their  First 
Ten  Years  Was  Phenomenal 

Their  new  block  occupied  a  floor  space  of  something 
over  12,000  square  feet,  and  they  carried  a  new  stock  val¬ 
ued  at  $20,000.  The  sales  of  the  firm  increased  yearly  in 
those  first  ten  years  from  33  1-3  to  50%,  and  in  that  time 
the  force  of  employes  increased  from  one  to  13. 


Camps  Added  Along  Memphremagog  Since  1st  Vol.  was  issued: 

Among  the  new  camps  that  have  been  added  about  the 
shores  of  Memphremagog  since  issuing  the  first  volume  of 
Beautiful  Waters  in  1925-26  are  the  following: 

“Big  Timber,  a  camp  for  girls,  which  was  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1930  on  the  old  Boynton  place,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Georgeville,  was  burned,  or  rather,  the  man¬ 
or  house  was  destroyed  in  December,  1937.  “Merlin  Lim¬ 
ited”  was  the  corporate  title,  assumed  by  Meryle  Hauser, 
Linda  Styer  and  Dorothy  Quinn.  These  women  direct¬ 
ors  are  of  New  York,  college  graduates  and  scientifically 
trained  for  their  great  work.  The  Camp  was  open  during 
summer  of  1938,  as  the  fire  did  not  damage  more  than 
the  large  house. 

There  is  a  camp  for  Canadian  girls  on  the  Prof.  Dale 
property  north  of  Georgeville. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Christie  and  Henry  Worsfold,  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  have  summer  homes  at  Knowlton’s  Landing. 

Miss  McDougall  and  Miss  James  of  Montreal 
have  established  a  summer  home  on  Keys  Point,  George¬ 
ville. 
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FIRST  NEWPORT  PAPER  CHRISTENED 
“NEWPORT  NEWS”  IN  1863 


Historical  Sketch  by  Judge  E.  A.  Stewart  when  He  was  in  Company 
with  Mr.  D.  M.  Camp  in  Publishing  the  Express  8C  Standard 

in  the  Early  Eighties 


Read  by  MRS.  W.  W.  TRUE,  at  a  Meeting  of  Fortnightly  Club,  Newport,  Nov.  1938 

“It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  to  M.  H.  Bradley 
of  West  Derby  belongs  the  honor,  if  honor  there  be,  of 
naming  the  first  paper  ever  published  in  Newport,  and 
housing  the  first  printing  material  ever  brought  here.  The 
material  was  brought  from  Irasburgh,  I  think;  at  least  it 
came  in  a  wagon  on  the  Coventry  road;  Will  Orne,  who 
was  a  practical  printer,  accompanying  it.  As  it  turned  the 
corner  at  the  foot  of  Coventry  street,  the  most  prominent 
building  then  in  sight  was  Bradley’s  two-story  shop  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street,  now  and  for  several  years  owned 
by  Joe  Gochey  for  a  dwelling.  He  had  built  it  in  1861 
and  ’62  and  was  using  it  for  a  repair  shop.  One,  C.  C. 
Spaulding,  was  to  be  editor  of  the  paper,  but  it  appears 
that  no  place  had  been  secured  for  its  home,  nor  had  the 
child  even  been  christened,  Spaulding  being  one  who  de¬ 
pended  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  for  all  such  details. 
Orne  wended  his  way  to  Bradley’s  shop  and  asked  if  he 
knew  of  any  room  they  could  get  to  set  up  their  material 
in.  He  sent  them  out  somewhere  but  they  soon  returned 
unsatisfied  and  wanted  to  hire  the  upper  part  of  his  shop. 
He  hesitated  some  about  renting  it  to  them,  but  finally 
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concluded  a  trade,  and  after  slight  changes  to  the  approach 
to  the  second  story,  the  material  was  brought  in  and  a 
printing  office  opened. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Spaulding  that  his  paper-to-be  was 
without  a  name.  He  turned  to  Bradley  and  asked  what 
he  should  name  it.  This  was  in  May,  1863.  “Newport 
News,”  a  small  place  on  the  James  River  in  Virginia,  had 
begun  to  figure  considerably  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  designation  at  the  North.  These  words 
popped  into  Bradley’s  mind  at  once  and  he  gave  them  to 
Spaulding. 

‘Good  enough,*  replied  Spaulding,  ‘  ‘Newport  News*  it 
shall  be.  ’ 

The  paper  lived  18  months,  but  the  editor  proved  to  be 
too  unsympathetic  with  the  war  feeling  to  suit  the  intensity 
of  this  region.’’ 


In  the  Writer’s  "Reminiscences  of  Newport’s  Main  Street,”  Appear¬ 
ing  in  Express  and  Standard  of  April  25— May  1,  1930,  the  check¬ 
ered  Career  of  this  Youngter  in  the  Newspaper  Field  was  Dealt 
with  as  follows: 

When  Chas.  C.  Spaulding  retired  from  publishing  this 
first  paper,  “Newport  News,’’  in  the  Fall  of  1864,  A.  A. 
Earle  continued  its  publication.  Mr.  Earle  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Irasburgh  Standard,  and  it  was  the  Standard’s 
equipment  that  had  been  used  to  keep  Newport’s  first  in¬ 
fant  newspaper  alive. 

It’s  a  wonder  this  frail  newsy  infant  hadn’t  died  from 
having  so  many  foster  fathers.  After  fully  as  brief  an  own¬ 
ership  as  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Earle  sold  to  Royal  Cum¬ 
mings  and  D.  K.  Simonds.  Dr.  Thos.  Hoskins  became 
associated  with  the  paper  as  agricultural  editor  in  1866. 

The  paper  changed  its  name  as  often  as  its  politics. 
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Mr.  Spaulding  established  it  as  Democratic;  in  1864  it  was 
Republican  as  its  new  name  implied,  “Newport  Republi¬ 
can;”  then  it  was  hailed  “Newport  Express;”  finally  when 
David  M.  Camp  bought  an  interest  in  the  spring  of  1869 
it  was  given  the  name  of  Express  and  Standard,  which 
appellation  it  has  carried  under  five  masters,  up  to  1936, 
when  it  was  shifted  to  “Daily  Express”  by  Gilpin,  Hunt 
&  Co. 

Ashley  Gould  figured  quite  prominently  in  aiding  the 
growth  of  the  Village  of  Newport  in  about  1850- ’56. 
Where  Dr.  Crawford’s  business  block  is  now  located,  Mr. 
Gould  built  the  first  two-story  block.  Then  he  built  his 
residence  which  was  located  on  part  of  the  present  Armory 
lot.  It  was  a  large  house,  and  after  being  used  for  school 
rooms  previous  to  building  the  first  Academy,  it  became 
headquarters  for  Camp  &  Cummings  printing  office,  mov¬ 
ed  from  the  basement  of  the  Kathan  block.  While  in  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  here,  Mr.  Camp  had  his  Second  street 
three-story-and-basement  block  built  for  publishing  of  the 
Express  and  Standard. 
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An  Industrial  Transaction  of  1938  That’ll  Go  Down  In  History 

In  this  space  that  is  left,  as  I  finish  this  Second  Volume, 
there  is  no  better  “filler”  than  an  expression  of  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  Newport  City  Council  of  1938,  for  “getting 
into  a  huddle”  with  the  Newport  Veneer  Co.  management 
and  arranging  to  reopen  the  mill  this  Fall.  We  don’t  know 
of  an  act  that  will  help  the  City  more,  than  keeping  the 
wheels  of  industry  humming — and  the  blasts  of  that  mill 
whistle  tune-in  perfectly  in  the  morning  with  our  snoring — 
so  the  “better-half”  says — and  thus  the  day  is  started  right, 
with  all  in  tune  and  harmony. 
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Newport  City,  Feb.  13,  1939. 

Reminiscences  of  Georgeville’s  Building  Boom  and  Other 
Memphremagog  Incidents 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Hugh  Clark  of  Central 
street  the  writer  found  the  carpenter  expert  in  a  voluble 
frame  of  mind,  historically,  although  unable  to  leave  his 
couch  or  sit  up  very  long  at  a  time,  his  seige  with  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  having  left  him  in  a  weakened  condition. 
However,  we  imagine  he  could  be  fluent  in  recounting  the 
importing  happenings  of  his  day  with  the  last  breath  he 
drew. 

He  reckons  that  Georgeville  (20  miles  down  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Memphremagog)  experienced  its  greatest 
building  boom  in  the  summer  of  1884.  First:  George 
Clark  (who  was  a  customs  officer  on  duty  at  Stanstead  in 
those  days,  with  a  home  for  his  family  in  the  lake  village) 
built  a  new  veranda  on  the  south  side  of  his  house  and  a 
dormer  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  roof  of  his  house 
located  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  Magog  road.  The 
work  was  done  by  O.  N.  Clifford  of  Fitch  Bay. 

Second:  N.  A.  Beach  built  two  houses  for  Wm.  Tuck; 
one  near  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Dock  street,  the  other  on 
the  lake  shore  north  of  the  wharf.  The  work  on  these 
houses  was  done  in  30  days  by  ten  men. 
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Third:  The  foundation  for  the  new  Camperdown 
House  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1883,  and  the  further  work 
of  construction  commenced  early  in  January,  1884.  C.  A. 
K.  McPherson  was  the  contractor  and  the  work  through¬ 
out  was  under  the  supervision  of  C.  A.  Robert,  Architect 
of  Granby,  P.  Q.  This  hostelry  was  at  least  twice  the  size 
of  the  original  Camperdown  which  was  an  historic  inn, 
and  harbored  hundreds  of  city  guests  in  the  summer,  who 
were  royally  entertained  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Merrick 
(whose  daughter,  I  believe,  is  still  living,  having  a  home 
in  Magog.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  erection  of  this  new  hotel  was  a 
monumental  error,  which  was  by  a  stock  company,  and  was 
the  means  of  ruining  the  landlord  financially — and  others 
who  had  any  investment  therein.  There  was  no  demand 
for  accommodations  twice  the  size  of  the  first  building 
which  had  received  additions  from  time  to  time  as  the  de¬ 
mand  warranted.  There  were  two  connected  buildings, 
each  45x100. 

The  old  Camperdown  was  moved  west  across  the  street 
to  the  border  of  Tuck’s  meadow,  to  be  used  for  overflow 
guests  for  the  new  hotel.  As  a  disastrous  climax  to  all  this 
intended  improvement,  fire  destroyed  the  old  and  new 
Camperdown  buildings  a  few  years  later. 

The  first  volume  of  Beautiful  Waters  relates:  “Probably 
the  first  pubic  house  about  the  lake  was  at  Georgeville, built 
by  Richard  Holland  from  Cape  Ann,  Mass., in  1810,  where 
he  remained  but  four  years;  selling  to  Abram  Channell, 
who  conducted  it  until  his  death  40  years  later.  This 
hostelry,  after  some  remodelling,  became  the  widely 
known  summer-rest  hotel,  ‘The  Camperdown;*  drawing 
a  full  house  the  entire  season  yearly.*’ 
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Fourth:  During  November,  1883,  work  on  the  first 
steam  sawmill  was  begun.  The  building  was  24x60,  two 
stories.  The  timbers  of  the  first  story  were  8x8  in.,  and 
the  upper  story,  6x6  in.  This  enterprise  was  sponsored 
by  L.  P.  and  Wm.  Talbot.  The  work  of  hewing  timbers 
and  building  of  mill  was  done  by  Hugh  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark’s  acute  memory  also  reverts  to  some  66  years 
ago  when,  as  a  youth,  he  worked  on  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  summer  hotel  on  Gibraltar  Point,  directly  across 
the  lake  from  Georgeville.  The  large  structure  was  never 
completed  inside,  however,  as  funds  for  the  enterprise 
were  insufficient.  After  a  few  years  whatever  of  the  walls 
that  were  possible  to  move  were  shipped  to  Montreal  to 
be  used  in  building  tenement  blocks. 

Hugh  Discovers  East  Shore  Lime  Kilns 

The  shores  of  Memphremagog,  as  well  as  the  forests, 
yielded  much  in  the  way  of  materials  for  pioneer  builders. 
Sand  from  the  lake  shore  and  burning  lime  from  ledges, 
the  clay  also  handy — thus  they  made  their  own  mortar 
and  bricks  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Clark  became  familiar  with  the  several  lime  kilns 
on  the  farms  south  of  Georgeville  as  far  as  Magoon’s 
Point.  While  cutting  fishpoles  on  the  Davidson  farm  he 
fell  into  an  abandoned  lime  kiln  near  the  Boynton  brook 
and  had  the  surprise  and  fright  of  his  life.  The  hole  that 
was  hidden  by  undergrowth  was  proven  later  to  be  16  feet 
deep,  three  feet  on  top  and  10  feet  at  the  base.  After  re¬ 
covering  from  shock  and  numbness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  he  was  in  seemingly  total  darkness;  but  lying  as  he  had 
fallen  he  soon  detected  where  he  was  from  the  materials 
lying  about.  Yet,  again  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  situa¬ 
tion,  when  from  all  points  of  the  hideous  pit — especially 
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the  slimy  walls — snakes’  eyes  flashed  at  him.  Was  this 
actual,  or  was  it  a  terrible  nightmare! 

After  a  few  moments  of  indecision,  and  finding  that  he 
could  again  move  his  arms  and  legs,  he  was  not  long  in 
grabbing  vines  and  growths  that  fortunately  lined  the  walls 
as  well  as  snakes,  and  struggled  up  to  the  surface.  Day¬ 
light  was  never  more  welcome  in  Hugh’s  life.  This  climb 
was  some  athletic  stunt,  with  the  bottom  of  the  pit  seven 
feet  larger  than  at  the  top! 

(TW^) 

THE  GREAT  AND  THE  SMALLER  OX-BOWS 


A  Re-Discovery  of  Interesting  Natural  Curiosities 

The  writer  recently  came  into  possession  of  “A  Hand 
Book  for  Lake  Memphremagog  with  Route  List,”  issued 
by  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad,  as  its 
rails  were  being  laid  into  Northern  Vermont  in  1858. 
(You  will  remember  that  the  railroad  first  entered  New¬ 
port  in  1863).  This  little  book  was  one  means  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  Memphremagog  Region  as  a  popular  summer 
resort,  and  was  written  up  in  a  most  interesting  manner, 
with  several  good  drawings  of  prominent  historic  places. 

Several  months  ago  a  query  arose  as  to  what  and  where 
the  “Ox-Bow”  was.  Continuing  this  subject  in  the  recent¬ 
ly  issued  new  (or  second  volume)  Beautiful  Waters  is  the 
following:  “Mention  has  been  made  in  some  old  piece 
of  literature  in  a  manner  to  expect  this  beauty  curve  of 
Mother  Nature  to  lie  somewhere  about  Memphremagog’s 
shores.  Of  course  that  set  the  bump  of  curiosity  to  work¬ 
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ing,  which  culminated  in  at  least  a  partial  answer  right 
among  his  (the  author’s)  own  records,  but  he  knew  it  not 
until  a  period  of  general  scouting  among  old  documents 
gave  him  the  clew.” 

Hubbard’s  History  of  Stanstead  County,  published  in 
1874 — quoting  briefly — states:  “Barlow  river  (which  was 
later  renamed  Tomifobia)  has  its  rise  from  a  point  in  Hol¬ 
land,  where  it  runs  through  the  southwest  corner  of  Barn- 
ston” — and,  briefly,  twists  and  turns  along  the  internation¬ 
al  border,  finally  forming  an  Ox-Bow  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hubbard  (which  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Percy  Baldwin)  thence  on  to  Rock  Island,  eventually 
emptying  into  Massawippi  Lake  in  Hatley,  after  a  serpen¬ 
tine  course  of  nearly  20  miles.  From  there  the  Memphre- 
magog  historian  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  Ox-Bow’s 
Re-Discovery”  during  the  summer  of  1938. 

In  looking  through  this  C.  &  P.  R.  Railroad  booklet  we 
find  that  near  Newbury  (Vt.)  is  a  fine  bend  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river  called  the  “Great  Ox-Bow,”  which  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  drawing — another  interesting  peculiarity  of 
a  river  running  parallel  with  itself  for  some  distance. 

— Typo  in  Stanstead  Journal  of  Feb.  24,  1939. 


PARKS,  FARMS  AND  HIGHWAYS 


Problems  Discussed  at  Meeting  of  Eastern  Townships 
Associated  Boards  of  Trade 

The  back-to-the-land  movement,  the  importance  of 
good  roads  in  any  sound  colonization  policy,  the  Orford 
Mountain  National  Park,  and  keeping  highways  open  in 
winter,  were  features  of  the  Eastern  Townships  Associated 
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Boards  of  Trade  and  Settlement  Society  Annual  Meeting 
at  Sherbrooke,  Jan.  26,  1939. 

The  value  of  the  Provincial  Government’s  extension  of 
rural  highways  as  a  factor  in  keeping  settlers  on  the  land 
was  stressed  by  J.  E.  Laforce,  Deputy  Minister  of  Coloni¬ 
zation,  who  claimed  that  within  the  past  18  months  2,955 
sons  of  farmers  had  been  placed  in  old  parishes,  but  re¬ 
minded  his  hearers  that  numerous  farms  were  being  vacat¬ 
ed  each  year  by  death,  etc.  Answering  a  question,  the 
Deputy  Minister  stated  that  a  number  of  training  schools 
had  been  opened  and  360  young  men  had  been  taught 
how  to  clear  lands  and  erect  buildings. 

The  Orford  Mountain  National  Park 

Dealing  with  the  Orford  Mountain  National  Park,  Dr. 
G.  A.  Bowen  of  Magog  stated  that  the  committee’s  work 
was  almost  complete  and  that  the  project  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

Following  an  aerial  survey,  it  had  been  decided  to  build 
the  road  from  the  northern  approach,  and  about  150  men 
had  been  engaged  in  cutting  timber  and  clearing  the  site 
of  the  roadway. 

Dr.  Bowen  thought  this  park  destined  to  become  the 
sports  center  of  the  Province.  Tentative  plans  had  been 
made  for  a  golf  course,  ski  runs  and  toboggan  slides.  Op¬ 
tions  had  been  taken  on  surrounding  territory  and  it  was 
hoped  the  park  would  eventually  become  an  outstanding 
tourist  resort. — Stanstead  Journal. 
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THE  SHORT  CUT  TRAIL 


Newport  City,  October  28,  1938. 

All  prognosticating  notwithstanding,  we’ve  had  a  week 
of  delightfully  alluring  Indian  Summer  weather — mercury 
hovering  around  the  60-65  mark,  and  that  lazy,  dreamy 
haze  mellowing  the  horizons.  This  particularly  charming 
morning  the  surface  of  Memphremagog  was  calm  and  in¬ 
vited  canoeing  along  the  winding  shoreline — all  nature,  in 
fact,  was  most  tempting. 

My  particular  trail  of  former  days  ran  through  Bluffside 
Farm,  earlier  known  as  the  Roeder  bluff  and  field,  and 
originally  the  Pendar  Farm,  owned  by  the  brothers  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Simon  Pendar  in  1858,  when  they  also  bought  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  original  Memphremagog  House 
from  Phineas  Page  and  remodeled  the  old  parts  by  erect¬ 
ing  the  four-story  central  structure. 

Newton  Scott  now  owns  this  valuable  and  historical 
piece  of  property  over  which  the  City  of  Newport  has  had 
so  much  controversy  lately  and  held  two  special  meetings 
with  a  view  of  buying  it  for  an  amusement  park  and  bath¬ 
ing  beach;  but  turning  down  the  proposition  both  times. 
However,  it  is  the  ideal  location  in  Newport’s  environs 
for  what  the  city  is  badly  in  need  of. 

The  gate  at  the  south  entrance  to  this  property  was  post¬ 
ed:  “Positively  no  admittance — closed  for  repairs,”  which 
at  first  surprised  me,  but  upon  second  thought  the  action 
seemed  warranted. 
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I  had  already  walked  quite  a  distance  and  presumed 
upon  the  good  nature  of  Mr.  Scott,  climbed  the  barricade 
and  glided  carefully  through  the  broad  field,  our  trail 
leading  us  to  a  wooded  depression  through  which  ran  a 
brook  leading  to  the  Pendar  Cove  or  Creek,  a  consider¬ 
able  inlet  from  the  lake.  Crossing  this  creek  at  the  inlet 
is  a  rustic  bridge  that  was  built  by  the  former  owner  of  the 
farm,  Mr.  Roeder,  some  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
proprietor  conducted  a  summer  boarding  house  at  the 
southern  entrance  and  the  private  bridge  was  for  the  roam¬ 
ing  pleasure  of  the  guests,  leading  them  to  a  delightful 
wooded  section.  It  has  been  dubbed  “Roeder’s  folly,”  as 
demand  evidently  did  not  warrant  the  outlay.  This  bridge 
gave  a  short  cut  to  Indian  Point. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Pendar  Cove  is  private 
property;  but  it  has  been  considered  a  part  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog.  It  is  not  so  indicated,  however,  on  any  orig¬ 
inal  map  of  the  lake.  When  Mr.  Scott  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  he  seemed  “shy”  of  several  acres  mentioned  in  the 
deed,  but  a  survey  of  the  lines  disclosed  that  this  missing 
acreage  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  cove. 

This  creek  is  a  very  attractive  strip  of  water  bordering 
Pine  Grove  and  Brigham  Cemeteries,  and  stretching  out 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  and  receiving  the  flow  of  a  brook, 
the  width  varying  from  10  to  30  rods.  From  the  north  side 
a  thickly  wooded  ridge  rises  to  the  Scott  milk  farm,  thence 
to  the  “Bluffs,”  which  have  been  famous  so  many  years  as 
summer  resorts. 


"  What  a  Shot !  ” 

Noting  the  vivid  green  of  the  water  along  the  shoreline 
Typo  sauntered  down  for  a  closer  view  and  determined 
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that  the  cause  was  the  rising  water  washing  the  moss-grown 
stones,  also  the  creek  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  the 
ends  of  many  fallen  and  waterlogged  trees  and  stumps  are 
close  to  the  surface  and  gather  a  green  slime. 

All  forces  of  nature  were  also  seemingly  taking  a  day  off 
and  a  dead  calm  enveloped  land  and  water.  The  mirror¬ 
ed  surface  of  the  lake  and  creek  reflected  the  beauties  of 
the  bluffside.  The  height  of  the  gorgeous  autumn  color¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  had  diminished  considerably,  but  the  mag¬ 
nificent  dignity  and  grace  of  the  disrobing  forests  filled  the 
lone  wanderer  with  awe. 

Steady!  Quiet  now!  Did  ye  ever  see  a  more  thrilling 
sight — and  “What  a  shot!  ” 

Roosting  atop  the  end  of  a  submerged  log  in  about  mid¬ 
stream  was  a  pair  of  plump  ducks;  but  the  alert  male  had 
evidently  spied  the  prowler  and  gave  the  warning  signal 
and  into  the  water  they  slid  and  gracefully  sailed  to  other 
haunts.  The  winged  game  are  rather  plentiful  and  the 
partridges  average  as  plump  as  did  these  samples  of  ducks. 
Even  grasshoppers  and  crickets  blissfully  hopped  under 
foot  that  summer-like  day. 

From  the  Pendar  Point  the  view  of  lake,  mountain 
range,  City  of  Newport  and  a  wide  perspective,  is  com¬ 
pelling.  Just  across  the  Bay  another  famous  summer  re¬ 
sort  of  Newport  suburbs — Farrant’s  Point — stands  out 
prominently;  the  grove  of  maples,  birches,  etc.,  on  this 
slope  are  free  of  their  foliage  and  the  many  summer  cot¬ 
tages  can  be  seen,  while  the  thick  grove  of  evergreens  at 
the  entrance  of  the  resort  are  as  fresh  as  ever  with  their 
verdure. 
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ABDUCTION  OF 
CHARLES  A. 
THORNDIKE 
RICE 


From  a  School  in  Boston  and 
Secreted  in  Derby,  Vermont,  by  his  Mother 
Aided  by  Mr.  John  Kelley  of  Derby 
In  the  Summer  of  1  860 
Eventually  Crossing  the  Border 
and  Sailing  for  Europe 
To  Escape  Husband  She  Had  Divorced 
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ABDUCTION  AT  DERBY  OF  THE  RICE  CHILD 


An  Account  of  the  Abduction  of  Charles  Allen  Thorndike  Rice  from 
a  School  in  Boston  and  Secreted  in  Derby  by  his  Mother 

In  August,  1860 

The  friends  of  Allen  Thorndike  Rice  little  dreamed  that 
had  he  chosen  he  could  have  drawn  upon  his  own  expe¬ 
riences  for  a  story  of  adventure  as  exciting  as  a  runaway 
slave  hunt.  Perhaps  his  memory  of  all  the  facts  was  not 
as  clear  as  is  that  of  the  narrator  of  the  story  herewith  giv¬ 
en.  He  was  then  but  a  lad,  fleeing  with  his  mother  from 
a  father  determined  to  overhaul  him,  and  able  to  com¬ 
mand  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  that  end. 

The  narrator  was  at  the  time  a  man  in  the  fullness  of 
strength  and  maturity,  a  power  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  a  successful  merchant,  and  a  man  fertile  in  re¬ 
source  and  untiring  in  his  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  mother  and  child.  To  his  efforts  Mrs.  Rice  owed  her 
escape  with  her  boy. 

When  deliverance  was  provided  and  she  felt  herself  at 
last  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuing  husband  and  father,  Mrs 
Rice  said  to  John  Kelley,  her  Derby  (Vermont)  benefac¬ 
tor:  “If  I  had  a  million  of  money  I  could  not  pay  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
to  appeal  to  me  if  you  are  ever  in  trouble;  I  will  never  re¬ 
fuse  aid  if  you  are  in  need  of  it.”  Afterward  when  safely 
in  Europe  with  her  child,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Kelley  to  the 
same  effect,  enclosing  the  letter  in  another  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Bourne  of  Boston,  and  that  lady  also  wrote  to  Mr. 
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Kelley,  expressing  her  endless  gratitude  to  him  for  his  help¬ 
fulness  and  begging  him  to  command  her  for  any  service. 

This  happened  more  than  25  years  previous  to  this  ac¬ 
count.  Mr.  Kelley  had  no  need  of  help  then.  He  was  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  country  produce  at  Derby,  Vt. 
Nearly  all  the  produce  of  that  section  was  shipped  year 
after  year  by  him  to  Boston.  Whenever  he  visited  that 
city,  after  the  events  to  be  related,  he  was  always  a  wel¬ 
come  guest  at  the  Bournes  mansion,  home  of  the  Rice 
boys’  grandparents.  They  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  affection.  He  had  saved  their  daughter  and 
her  child  from  what  they  regarded  as  an  ignominy  worse 
than  death. 

Through  the  business  connections  which  he  formed  at 
Boston,  Mr.  Kelley  was  led  into  large  speculation  in  hops. 
The  market  broke  and  swept  away  his  fortune.  By  this 
time  the  Bournes  and  Mrs.  Rice  were  dead.  Their  for¬ 
tunes  had  fallen  to  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  the  whilom  child  who  had  been  rescued  with  his 
mother  from  a  revengeful  father.  Mr.  Kelley  was  getting 
to  be  an  old  man.  Ruined  financially  beyond  hope  of 
recovery,  he  went  with  his  family  to  a  small  farm  near 
Derby,  in  the  house  of  which  he  had  secreted  Mrs.  Rice 
and  child  for  weeks,  when  the  detectives  and  Mr.  Rice  lay 
in  wait  for  them.  He  was  too  old  to  do  much  with  the 
farm.  Mortgages  and  unpaid  interest  accumulated. 
In  this  extremity  he  applied  for  help  through  one  of  the 
Boston  merchants,  who  knew  of  his  rescue  of  Mrs.  Rice 
and  child.  Through  the  good  offices  of  this  merchant  he 
hoped  to  get  from  Mr.  Rice  a  loan  to  avert  the  loss  of  his 
home.  The  merchant,  George  H.  Tinkham,  gladly  un¬ 
dertook  this  commission.  There  was  peculiar  fitness  in 
choosing  him  for  this  task,  for  he  happened  to  be  visiting 
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Derby  at  the  time  of  the  pursuit  of  mother  and  child  and 
was  a  witness  to  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Kelley 
in  their  behalf.  Mr.  Kelley  had  sent  to  him,  under  prom¬ 
ise  of  speedy  return  and  for  purposes  of  complete  identi¬ 
fication,  the  letters  of  gratitude  from  Mrs.  Rice  and  Mrs. 
Bourne.  Mr.  Tinkham  forwarded  these  letters  to  Mr. 
Rice,  with  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  their  re¬ 
turn.  He  did  not  ask  a  loan  to  Mr.  Kelley,  but  a  deposit 
on  trust  of  $10,000,  the  income  to  go  to  Mr.  Kelley’s  sup¬ 
port  and  the  principal  to  revert  to  Mr.  Rice  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Tinkham  forwarded  his  letter  and  its  precious  in¬ 
closures  to  Mr.  Rice  in  February,  1888.  That  was  the  last 
he  heard  of  either.  Mr.  Rice  paid  no  attention  to  the 
appeal,  and  he  kept  the  letters,  which  were  the  only  re¬ 
maining  evidence  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  Mr. 
Rice’s  mother  and  grandmother  had  freely  confessed.  But 
for  Mr.  Rice’s  callous  disregard  for  the  old  man’s  distress 
there  would  probably  be  no  story  to  tell  now.  As  it  is, 
Mr.  Kelley  has  set  down  his  story  in  homely  phrase,  and 
as  if  the  narrative  as  he  tells  it  did  not  in  itself  bear  suffi¬ 
cient  stamp  of  truth,  he  has  subscribed  to  it  before  a  no¬ 
tary. 

The  Adventure  As  Told  by  Mr.  John  Kelley  Himself,  The  Hero 

The  story  begins  when  young  Rice  was  about  eight  years 
old,  probably  in  1861.  One  September  day  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  girl’s  clothes  entered  Mr.  Kelley’s  store  at  Derby 
with  a  letter  for  him.  It  was  from  William  Dwight,  a 
Boston  merchant  and  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Kelley,  and  it 
said  that  the  bearer,  Mrs.  Rice,  was  a  persecuted  woman 
needing  protection.  He  wanted  Mr.  Kelley  to  do  every¬ 
thing  he  could  for  her  and  he  would  be  rewarded.  Mrs. 
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Rice  then  told  him  a  sad  domestic  story — how  her  hus¬ 
band  had  abused  her,  even  taking  her  child  from  her;  how 
she  had  captured  the  child  by  device  and  had  him  taken 
from  Boston  into  Canada,  where  she  joined  him.  Fearing 
detection  there  she  got  Mr.  Dwight’s  letter  to  Mr.  Kelley 
and,  partly  by  conveyance  and  partly  on  foot,  made  her 
way  with  the  child  to  Derby.  She  called  the  child  Charlie 
which  was  his  first  name,  although  he  did  not  use  it  after 
her  death.  It  seemed  that  when  Mr.  Rice  put  the  child 
to  school  at  Nahant  she  was  forbidden  to  see  him.  That, 
with  her  other  troubles,  made  her  desperate.  She  knew 
that  her  husband  and  detectives  were  close  on  her  trail 
and  by  the  time  she  reached  Derby,  although  worn  with 
travel  and  excitement,  declared  she  was  determined  to 
escape  with  her  child.  She  said  at  one  time,  fearing  poi¬ 
son,  she  consulted  Rufus  Choate,  who  advised  her  to  taste 
no  more  food  in  her  husband’s  house.  Such  were  the  re¬ 
lations  of  husband  and  wife.  She  terminated  them  by 
getting  a  divorce,  but  the  result  of  that  was  heart-rending, 
because  it  gave  the  child  to  the  father.  She  sued  for  his 
custody.  Then  came  the  abduction. 

“After  all  this,’’  she  said  to  Mr.  Kelley,  “I’m  not  going 
to  let  that  boy  go  to  Mr.  Rice.  If  he  goes  he  goes  over 
my  dead  body.  I  want  you  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  us.’’ 

Mr.  Kelley  admired  her  pluck  and  said  he  would  do  the 
best  he  could.  His  house  and  store  were  always  full,  so  he 
took  her  back  into  the  country  to  his  brother’s  for  a  week. 
There  was  a  telegraph  station  at  Kelley’s  store.  One  day 
he  overheard  messages  passing  between  the  detectives  who 
were  on  the  trail.  They  were  coming.  He  knew  that  his 
brother’s  was  not  a  safe  place  for  the  fugitives.  That  nignt 
he  took  them  into  the  woods,  he  carrying  the  child  and 
also  some  blankets,  robes  and  provisions.  They  stopped 
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at  a  hemlock  tree  that  had  been  blown  over  and  was  slant¬ 
ed  against  the  ground.  With  bark  near  at  hand  he  made 
them  a  tent  and  left  them  for  the  night.  Several  country 
people  staid  with  them.  The  next  morning  when  he  look¬ 
ed  out  of  the  window  five  or  six  strangers  stood  in  his 
dooryard.  They  were  the  detectives  and  had  the  County 
Sheriff  with  them.  He  felt  that  the  camp  would  be  dis¬ 
covered.  That  night  he  stole  into  the  woods  and  gave  the 
warning.  Mrs.  Rice  was  willing  to  do  anything  he  advis¬ 
ed.  So  he  picked  up  the  child  and  she  followed  him  thru 
the  woods  a  mile  and  a  half.  They  came  into  pasture  land 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Robbins.  He  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
for  the  fugitives  there.  In  going  to  the  house  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cross  a  road.  As  they  crossed  a  cloud  obscured 
the  moon.  When  they  got  into  shelter  again  he  looked 
back,  and  there  stood  the  two  detectives  guarding  the  road, 
not  ten  yards  from  where  the  crossing  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Kelley  secured  a  refuge  at  Robbins’  after  some 
trouble,  the  house  being  full  of  hop  pickers.  Finally  he 
arranged  that  one  of  the  men  at  the  house  should  become 
ill  the  next  day  and  send  for  the  village  doctor,  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  who  was  Mr.  Kelley’s  friend.  It  would  not  do  for 
Mr.  Kelley  to  be  seen  going  to  Robbins’,  but  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  could  drop  into  his  store  every  day,  and  messages 
could  be  carried  to  and  fro.  When  the  detectives  began 
searching  houses  in  the  Robbins  neighborhood  Mr.  Kelley 
warned  that  a  hiding  place  must  be  provided  at  the  house. 
Mr.  Robbins  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  dug  a  hole 
in  the  ground  under  his  parlor,  made  a  trap  in  the  floor, 
and  cut  his  carpet  so  that  it  could  be  lifted  over  the  hole  at 
an  instant’s  warning.  When  anyone  called  after  that  the 
carpet  was  lifted,  Mrs.  Rice  and  boy  jumped  down  into 
the  hole,  the  trap  was  let  down,  the  carpet  replaced  and 
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there  they  sat  until  the  visitor  had  gone.  They  escaped 
the  detectives  in  this  way. 

One  night  Mr.  Kelley  and  Dr.  Carpenter  thought  they 
would  try  to  dispose  of  the  detectives.  Henry  Tinker, 
then  Mr.  Kelley’s  clerk,  now  ticket  agent  at  White  River 
Junction,  attired  himself  in  woman’s  clothes  and  got  into 
the  doctor’s  buggy  behind  a  fast  mare  and  drove  east  at 
full  speed.  The  detectives  took  the  bait,  hook  and  all. 
Within  five  minutes  four  of  them  and  Mr.  Rice  were  on 
horseback,  flying  after  the  doctor.  He  escaped  them  at 
a  crossroads.  That  night  he  stabled  his  horse  at  a  friend¬ 
ly  farmer’s  and  all  the  next  day  also.  When  evening  came 
again,  after  harnessing  the  horse  to  come  home  he  threw 
a  bucket  of  water  over  the  animal  and  drove  him  into 
Derby  dripping,  as  if  from  a  journey  of  fifty  miles.  That 
knocked  out  the  detectives.  They  waited  around  another 
day  and  then  gave  up  the  chase.  One  or  two  staid  behind 
to  watch,  but  the  rest  started  for  Boston,  Mr.  Rice  with 
them. 

Although  the  chief  danger  was  over,  Mr.  Kelley  relaxed 
none  of  his  vigilance.  That  neighborhood  was  no  place 
for  Mrs.  Rice  and  boy,  for  they  could  not  always  remain 
in  hiding,  and  if  they  exposed  themselves  the  detectives 
might  come  trooping  back  any  day.  They  had  been  in 
Derby  a  month,  three  weeks  of  it  at  Mr.  Robbins’.  Mrs. 
Rice  was  anxious  to  sail  for  Europe.  To  this  end  she  put 
Mr.  Kelley  in  communication  with  her  friends  in  Boston. 
In  a  few  days  he  received  a  letter  directing  him  to  go  to  a 
nearby  town  where  two  men  had  been  sent  to  meet  him 
and  help  him.  He  met  them.  The  next  day  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  starting  out  on  his  usual  rounds,  picked  up  young 
Rice,  drove  him  across  the  country  a  few  miles  to  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  and  delivered  him  to  one  of  the  men  from 
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Boston.  They  got  on  a  train,  and  the  next  afternoon  were 
at  Biddeford,  Me. 

Mr.  Kelley  picked  up  Mrs.  Rice  at  an  adjoining  town, 
to  which  a  neighbor  had  carried  her,  and  caught  the  train 
for  Biddeford,  eight  hours  behind  the  boy.  A  schooner 
was  waiting  at  Biddeford  for  Mrs.  Rice  and  her  boy.  Mr. 
Kelley  saw  her  safely  aboard.  The  schooner  sailed  south, 
intercepted  an  ocean  steamer  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  so 
the  fugitives  reached  England. — Written  by  Gov.  Josiah 
Grout;  included  in  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Orleans  Co. 
Historical  Society,  as  published  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Currier,  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  W.  B. 
Bullock,  in  1912. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
AND  LAST  -  MINUTE  NOTES 


Someone  called  up:  “When  was  the  Memphremagog 
House  burned  ?” 

The  writer  answered:  “Why,  you’ll  find  that  answered 
in  first  volume  of  Beautiful  Waters.” 

“Well,  I  really  expected  to,”  replied  the  inquirer;  “but 
the  nearest  it’s  answered  in  that  lake  history  is  ‘about  so 
and  so.’”  Therefore,  the  writer  is  hereby  straightening 
out  the  omission — finding  that  the  70-year-old  summer 
hotel  was  burned  Wednesday,  May  15,  1907. 

The  big  structure  being  all  of  wood  it  was  considered  a 
menace  to  the  business  street.  Being  at  one  end  of  the 
long,  straight  Main  street  (at  that  time  Main  street  began 
where  the  hotel  was),  a  strong  current  of  air  would  sweep 
up  through  the  thoroughfare  like  a  chimney  flue,  devasta- 
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ing  everything  burnable  in  its  course.  But  there  was  no 
wind  to  speak  of,  and  the  firemen  handled  their  job  mas¬ 
terfully;  that  was  an  era  of  Ham  Green’s  position  as  fire 
chief,  we  believe,  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  Ham 
understood  his  job. 

The  “old  firetrap,”  as  it  was  called,  had  caught  fire 
many  times,  but  without  dangerous  results. 

Some  people  thoughtlessly  declared  it  would  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  have  it  out  of  the  way;  but  imagine  they  were  sorry 
to  finally  see  it  destroyed,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  summer  resort  places  in  New  England  and 
brought  much  business  to  Newport.  In  fact  many  of  New¬ 
port’s  substantial  capitalists  endeavored  to  rear  another 
summer  hostelry  in  this  wonderful  Memphremagog  Re¬ 
gion,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Goode  was  the  last  land¬ 
lord. 

Within  a  few  years  of  that  time,  it  was  suspicious  to  note 
that  all  of  the  summer  resort  hotels  about  the  lake  were 
burned,  and,  with  but  one  exception,  never  were  rebuilt; 
the  Owl’s  Head  Mountain  House  was  burned  early  in  its 
history,  but  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  capacity,  only 
to  be  burned  a  second  and  last  time  near  the  close  of  the 
19th  century. 

A  summer-resort  hotel  was  built  at  the  Revoir  Clearing, 
a  beautiful  slope  on  the  west  shore,  about  three  miles  north 
of  Perkins  Landing,  by  a  Frenchman  from  Montreal  dur¬ 
ing  the  70’s.  It  bore  the  high-sounding  title  of  “The 
Chateau  da  Silva.”  It  was  burned  previous  to  the  Mt. 
House,  and  the  two  hotels  at  Georgeville,  including  the 
Camperdown  House,  first  sections  of  which  were  built  in 
1860,  were  burned  1889. 

It  was  intimated  that  some  of  these  fires  were  incendi¬ 
ary — probably  because  there  was  a  depression  in  the  sum- 
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mer  hotel  business  awhile  after  the  arrival  of  the  automo¬ 
bile,  which  was  reported  to  be  responsible  for  car  owners 
in  spending  vacations  touring  the  country. 

“BIG  TIMBER”  CAMP  RE-ORGANIZED 

“Merlin  Limited — “incorporated  by  Meryle  Hauser, 
Linda  Styre  and  Dorothy  Quinn,  of  New  York — has  dis¬ 
banded,  after  an  existence  of  nine  years,  starting  as  a  girls’ 
camp  on  the  Boynton  bluffs  and  lake  shore  a  few  miles 
south  of  Georgeville. 

Since  the  large  Manor  house  burned  in  December,  1937, 
the  capacity  of  the  re-organized  camp  is  being  increased 
by  building  new  cottages. 

1842-3  MEMORABLE  YEARS 

If  you  think  we  are  passing  through  a  tough  weather  era 
these  years  of  1938-’39,  read  the  following  record  of  nigh 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  take  comfort: 

From  the  late  C.  F.  Ranney’s  scrap  book: 

“The  year  1842  was  remarkable  for  its  coldness,  there 
being  snow  in  the  air  during  every  month.  On  the  11th 
of  June  of  that  year  enough  snow  fell  to  cover  all  growing 
crops.  In  some  instances  corn  that  was  killed  down  to  the 
ground  sprouted  again  and  made  a  small  crop,  but  as  a 
rule  the  farmers  suffered  much  loss.” 

It  was  Joe  Cheney’s  Boy  that  Jock  Kirkpatrick  Saved  from  Drowning 

The  Editor  had  a  telephone  call  the  other  night.  Ab¬ 
ruptly  a  voice  boomed  forth:  “I  was  the  boy  that  Jock 
Kirkpatrick  pulled  out  of  the  lake,  that  you  wrote  about.” 
And  he  “hung  up”  before  I  could  get  his  name;  but  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  told  us  it  was  Joe  Cheney’s  boy.  The  rescue 
happened  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was 
then  station  agent  for  the  South  Eastern  Railroad  that  op¬ 
erated  between  Newport  and  Farnham,  and  the  basement 
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of  the  Memphremagog  House  was  used  for  the  station. 
Hearing  cries  of  distress  one  summer  day  coming  from  the 
wharf  Jock  ran  down  and  found  the  Cheney  lad  struggling 
for  life.  Jock  jumped  in  and  pulled  him  to  safety. 

A  Correction— Dr.  J.  C.  Rutherford  lived  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Charles  Drown,  and  not 
in  the  present  Chas.  Ramsdell  house  as  mentioned  in  the 
article,  “An  Active  Octogenarian.” 


“GOOSE  ROCK,”  MORGAN,  VT. 

Extending  southerly  from  Hartwell  Point,  Lake  Sey¬ 
mour,  Morgan,  Vt.,  are  what  appear  to  be  many  scattered 
rocks  about  200  feet  from  the  shore,  but  in  reality  form  the 
crest  of  a  large  boulder,  mostly  submerged  at  high  water, 
but  very  prominent  in  the  summer. 

All  around  outside  of  these  rock  tops  is  good  fishing. 
Fishermen  reckon  their  distances  as  “so  far  from  Hartwell 
Point,  or  Goose  Rock/’  to  whatever  other  part  of  the  lake 
they  desire  to  drop  anchor  or  troll.  Hence,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  visit  this  fisherman’s  paradise.  * 

The  way  this  prominent  marker  obtained  its  name  of 
Goose  Rock  is  not  so  generally  known.  Opposite  the 
southerly  bend  in  the  Beach  Road  running  west  is  a  cosy 
little  farm  house — one  of  the  oldest  in  Morgan — and  it  was 
owned  by  Mr.  William  Little.  He  had  raised  a  flock  of 
geese,  and  they  would  regularly  every  day  in  summer 

swim  out  to  this  crest  of  rocks — and  the  grandchildren  of 
Mr.  Little  christened  this  goose  rendezvous  “Goose  Rock.” 
These  grandchildren  were:  Adelaide,  Jane  and  Ira  Stock- 
well,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  Adelaide  is  the  only  one  now 
living. 

A  picture  of  Seymour  Lake,  showing  Goose  Rock,  ap¬ 
pears  on  another  page. 
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gion  Geologically 

By  L.  W.  Story 
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Halcyon  Days 

By  Miss  Kate  Drew 

Newport  Industrially — 

Prouty  &  Miller 

By  Mrs.  W.  R.  Prouty  and 
Mr.  P.  O.  Miller 

Those  Lincoln  Elms 

By  L.  W.  Story 

Questions  and  Answers  and  Last-Minute  Notes 
Goose  Rock,  Morgan,  Vt. 
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THE  MEMPHREMAGOG  REGION  GEOLOGICALLY 


An  Interesting  and  Informative  Letter  from  Mr.  Larkin  W.  Story  of 
Newport,  who  Finds  the  Natural  Formations  of  the  Memphremagog 
Surroundings  a  Fascinating  Study.  We  Congratulate  Mr,  Story  for 
Making  such  a  Scholarly  Presentation  of  the  Science. 


April  3,  1939. 

Dear  Mr.  Bullock: — 

Speaking  of  the  “Lost  Lake,”  no  one  in  the  past 
has  taken  any  keener  interest  in  the  geological  history  of 
the  Lake  Memphremagog  region,  especially  around  New¬ 
port,  than  the  late  Mr.  Cushman  Gilbert  and  by  many 
observations  as  well  as  much  study  in  this  particular  branch 
of  learning,  he  found  “sermons  in  stones,”  tracing  the 
changes  in  the  dim  past  that  have  made  the  present  con¬ 
tour  of  the  land  and  boundaries  of  our  beautiful  lake  so 
noticeable. 

Ages  and  ages  after  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
waters,  “dry  land  appeared  on  this  globe”  and  there  was, 
according  to  the  unknown  author  of  the  first  book  in  the 
Bible,  a  gathering  together  of  the  waters.”  In  the  eons  of 
time  that  followed  this  event  and  the  coming  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  many  changes  have  taken  place  which  geologists 
have  been  steadily  revealing.  They  generally  agree  that 
through  a  long  period  of  time  part  of  the  Great  Appala¬ 
chian  Range,  known  as  the  Adirondacks,  was  formed  and 
later  the  Green  Mountain  Range  was  raised.  Both  ranges 
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were  doubtless  much  higher  in  prehistoric  days  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Nature,  in  her  lavish  distribution  of  mineral  wealth,  gave 
Vermont  vast  riches  in  marble,  slate  and  granite.  Some 
of  the  latter  is  found  around  Orleans  and  at  Crystal  Lake 
in  Barton;  and  to  the  geological  explorer,  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  basin  is  a  fascinating  field  of  exploration  and 
study.  Here  amid  the  great  variety  of  rock  formations 
may  be  found  a  fossiliferous  limestone  overlaid  with  a 
granite  formation,  proving  conclusively  the  comparatively 
modern  age  of  the  latter.  Several  varieties  of  slate,  mica 
slate,  talcose  slate,  clay  slate  and  a  kind  called  ‘novaculite’ 
by  geologists,  from  which  oil  stones  can  be  made,  can  also 
be  found. 

Writing  almost  a  century  ago  (in  1842)  Zadoch  Thomp¬ 
son,  one  of  Vermont’s  most  careful  observers,  wrote: 
“Upon  the  west  side  of  an  uninhabited  island,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Fitch’s  Bay  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
Canadian  line,  is  a  considerable  quarry  of  novaculite, 
known  by  the  name  of  ‘Magog  oil  stone’.  The  vein  of 
novaculite  is  from  two  to  eight  feet  wide,  where  it  has  been 
quarried,  and  the  length  of  the  quarry  is  several  hundred 
feet.  It  is  situated  beneath  a  cliff  and  at  the  top  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  quartz.  The  vein  of  novaculite  runs  parallel 
with  the  cliff  and  lake  shore  and  is  so  low  that  it  is  usually 
overflowed  by  the  rising  of  the  lake  in  spring  and  fall. 
Large  quantities  of  this  ‘Magog  oil  stone’  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  and  sold  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  same  vein  extends  south  of  the  lake  to  Newport,  Vt., 
but  has  never  been  quarried  at  this  point.” 

But  even  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  study  of  rock 
formations  created  by  the  action,  through  the  ages,  of  heat 
and  cold,  water,  ice  and  other  forces  of  nature,  has  been 
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Mr.  Gilbert’s  investigations  of  the  changes  in  the  water  of 
our  lake  and  the  contour  of  its  shores.  That  this  whole 
section  was  once  covered  to  a  great  depth  with  ice  in  the 
last  glacial  period  of  the  earth’s  history  is  well  known.  As 
the  ice  receded  it  left  its  marks  in  many  scratches  on  rocks 
that  may  be  seen  today.  It  also  left  moraine  terraces  of 
sand  and  gravel  in  its  wake. 

Fossils  of  this  and  the  preceding  periods  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  in  1849,  when  the  work¬ 
men  were  excavating  for  the  Burlington  and  Rutland  Rail¬ 
road  at  Charlotte,  that  the  huge  bones  of  a  fossil  whale 
were  dug  up.  The  details  of  this  interesting  find  are  giv¬ 
en  with  many  illustrations  in  the  appendix  to  Thompson’s 
“Vermont,”  a  book  already  referred  to  in  this  sketch.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  ocean  once  flowed  over  and 
around  New  England.  A  channel  or  inlet  of  this  ancient 
ocean  followed  the  present  outline  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  connected  with  the  channel  of  what  is  now  the 
Hudson  river. 

Returning  to  my  series  of  talks  several  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Gilbert,  let  me  take  you  to  the  place  where  he  then  lived 
on  upper  Pleasant  street,  near  its  junction  with  Highland 
Avenue.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Warren 
Drown.  It  is  from  here  that  the  visitor  gets  the  most  en¬ 
trancing  and  inspiring  view  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
a  keen  observer  of  Nature’s  workings  and  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  studying  the  lake’s  formation. 

From  his  interpretations,  one  of  the  moraine  terraces, 
which  are  so  numerous  around  the  lake,  extended  along 
what  is  now  Pine  Hill  and  connected  with  Prospect  Hill 
and  extended  without  a  break  to  Colburn  Hill.  As  already 
explained  the  terraces  were  left  after  the  glacial  period, 
which  geologists  place  at  least  25,000  years  ago. 
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Today  from  Third  Street  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the 
peak  of  that  section,  Prospect  Hill.  Then  there  is  a  drop 
southerly  to  a  common  level.  Erosion  through  the  ages 
has  destroyed  most  of  the  original  outline,  which  was 
probably  a  shoal  or  sandbar  in  that  ancient  lake.  In  the 
study  of  our  lake  indications  are  that  at  one  time  in  the  far 
past  it  was  twice  as  large  and  much  deeper  and  that  about 
half  of  this  once  great  body  of  water  found  another  chan¬ 
nel  to  the  sea  in  the  northern  direction  and  literally,  like 
the  pond  in  Glover,  ran  away.  Due  to  some  profound 
terrestrial  upheaval  about  the  same  time  that  the  Niagara 
Falls  were  formed,  the  northern  half  of  this  ancient  lake 
broke  away  through  a  new  channel  until  it  reached  its 
present  level  as  we  see  it  now  north  of  Newport. 

Geologists  believe  that  at  this  time  the  southern  half  of 
the  big  lake  was  held  back  by  the  heavy  bar  or  shoal  ex¬ 
tending  across  from  Pine  Hill  to  Colburn  Hill,  but  after  a 
few  more  seasons  of  freezing  and  thawing,  with  perhaps  a 
second  terrestrial  movement,  this  too  lost  itself  and  ran  out 
to  a  common  level  with  the  northern  half  and  hence  we 
have  Memphremagog  as  it  is  today.  In  proof  of  this 
theory,  geologists  cite,  among  other  things,  the  strange  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  big  boulder  on  the  west  side  of  Owl’s  Head 
and  the  other  half  is  in  an  Orleans,  Vt.,  pasture.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  easily  visible  from  the  railroad  track  about  one  mile 
north  of  Orleans  village  and  is  the  only  large  rock  in  that 
vicinity.  These  two  rocks  are  of  the  same  formation  and 
are  indigenous  to  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  being  brought 
into  this  territory  by  and  during  the  last  ice  age.  The  or¬ 
iginal  rock  was  embedded  in  ice  and  broken  during  some 
hasty  glacial  movement.  The  half  we  find  on  the  west 
side  of  Owl’s  Head  was  carried  to  its  present  site  embed¬ 
ded  in  ice  when  the  southern  half  of  the  ancient  glacial 
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lake  lost  itself  while  the  other  half  landed  at  its  present  site 
in  the  pasture  north  of  Orleans  Village. 

A  study  of  the  terraces  where  the  Newport  Country 
Club  is  located  also  convinces  that  the  ancient  lake  at  one 
time  covered  this  section  and,  as  previously  stated,  the 
Country  Club  and  the  connecting  terraces  extended  west 
without  a  break  as  far  as  Colburn  Hill,  Pine  Hill  and 
Prospect  Hill,  as  well  as  the  terraces  which  are  now  the 
farm  lands  west  of  Newport,  were  shoals  and  sandbars  in 
in  this  ancient  lake. 

Geologists  believe  that  Memphremagog,  Willoughby 
and  Champlain  were  delivered  in  their  present  form  by 
and  in  the  same  geological  period  as  the  great  gorge  at 
Niagara  Falls  was  formed.  Changes  are  goingon  without 
our  notice  on  the  shores  of  these  Vermont  lakes  by  ero¬ 
sion,  frosts,  rain  and  other  natural  causes;  the  action  of 
erosion  both  on  the  soil  and  rocks  being  slow  but  sure. 
The  solid  rock  over  which  the  Niagara  River  has  poured 
for  many  centuries  is  steadily  wearing  away  and  the  falls 
are  moving  towards  Lake  Erie  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
six  inches  and,  unless  man  can  conceive  some  way  to  stop 
this  undermining,  the  Great  Lakes  will  eventually  have  a 
free  and  nearly  level  channel  to  the  sea.  And  thus  we 
see  from  those  interesting  talks  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  well  as 
further  reading  about  this  fascinating  subject,  that  our  Bor¬ 
der  City  and  its  surrounding  terraces  and  hills  do  afford 
an  interesting  field  of  geological  study.  From  the  vantage 
point  of  Pine  Hill  or  the  Country  Club — truly  a  gallery 
seat  at  a  show  of  Nature’s  Wonders — our  beautiful  lake, 
its  mountains  and  hills,  tell  the  story  of  the  mysteries  of 
Creation,  while  the  stars  above  shine  forth  and  speak  the 
language  of  the  universe. 

Contemplating  the  imponderable  forces  of  time,  no 
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doubt  our  stars  in  the  heavens  will  shine  forth  millions  of 
eons  after  this  good  earth  has  vanished  and  all  form  of 
life,  including  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  will  have  found 
their  abode  in  other  realms  of  space. 

Discoveries  in  the  field  of  science  show  that  Nature  by  a 
very  simple  process  uses  the  same  fundamental  procedure 
by  which  life  is  continued  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
to  keep  the  stars  alive  and  shining.  An  affinity  truly  re¬ 
markable  in  its  assurance. 

“Nature  that  framed  us  of  her  elements, 

Warring  within  our  breast  for  regiment, 

Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds: 

Our  souls  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world. 

And  measure  every  wandering  planet’s  course, 

Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 

And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 

Will  us  to  wear  ourselves  out,  and  never  rest.” 

When  mention  was  made  of  the  Niagara  Falls  wearing 
away  its  foundation  it  recalled  a  humorous  incident  in  a 
Niagara  Falls  school.  The  teacher  was  explaining  the 
great  water  falls  to  the  children.  He  closed  his  talk  by 
saying  the  falls  were  moving  westward  six  inches  every 
year  and  would  eventually  drain  the  Great  Lakes.  One 
young  boy,  listening  attentively,  suddenly  appeared  very 
much  concerned  about  this  future  event  and  started  to 
leave  the  room  hurriedly.  The  teacher  asked  why  he  was 
leaving.  Between  sobs,  he  blurted  out,  “Why,  teacher, 
my  grandmother  lives  in  Erie.” 

His  sympathy  for  his  grandmother  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood,  but  he  got  his  dates  mixed.  And  thus  we  close  this 
somewhat  superficial  treatise,  hoping  that  it  will  redeem 
our  promise  and  still  not  overburden  the  space  it  will  need 
between  the  covers  of  Beautiful  Waters. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Larkin  W.  Story. 
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NEWPORT’S  HOTELS  IN  THEIR  HALCYON  DAYS 


By  Miss  Kate  Drew,  Daughter  of  Jerry  Drew  the  Leading  Landlord 

of  a  Generation  Ago. 


The  Memphremagog  House  was  built  about  1856  by 
Phineas  Page.  Mrs.  Page  was  the  mother  of  John  Prouty’s 
first  wife.  In  1858  the  hotel  was  sold  to  Simon  Pender 
who  remodelled  it  and  built  on  the  west  wing.  Later  it 
was  run  by  Buck  &  Pender,  who  I  think  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  In  1885  Mr.  Pender  was  firing  the  boiler  at  the 
hotel  for  his  room  and  board,  and  was  afterwards  taken  to 
the  town  farm,  where  he  died. 

About  1863  the  Memphremagog  House  was  taken  over 
by  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  and  from  then  on  it  was  man¬ 
aged  by  different  people;  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowman  being  man¬ 
ager  when  the  old  hotel  was  in  the  heighth  of  its  popular¬ 
ity.  It  could  accommodate  about  400  guests  and  often  was 
so  full  that  rooms  had  to  be  hired  outside. 

This  famous  hostelry  entertained  royalty.  June  17, 1866, 
Sir  Hugh  Allen  escorted  here  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Arthur  of  England,  and  Sir  John  Young,  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Canada.  The  signature  of  Don  Pedro,  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  was  also  on  one  of  the  old  registers. 

Later  when  Mr.  Bowman  was  proprietor,  the  house  was 
boomed  as  a  summer  resort  by  the  management  of  the 
Passumpsic  Railroad — guests  coming  each  year  from  Phil- 
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adelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  The  house  was  refur¬ 
nished;  the  carpet  on  the  floor  of  the  big  parlor  cost  one 
thousand  dollars,  it  was  reported.  An  orchestra  played 
there  during  the  summer.  They  employed  27  table  girls. 
The  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  excursions  stopped  there  for 
dinner  and  there  would  be  from  35  to  100  of  them.  The 
railroad  run  excursions  in  here  from  all  along  the  line. 
A  Boston  Opera  Company  would  come  here  and  play  for 
a  week  at  a  time  such  light  operas  as  Pinafore,  The  Mika¬ 
do,  Olivette,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  etc.  The  first  year 
they  were  here  they  played  in  the  Pass.  Railroad  freight 
building,  the  next  year  in  Field’s  Opera  House.  They  had 
the  matinee  in  the  dance  pavillion  at  Bayview  Park,  on 
east  shore  12  miles  down  the  lake,  opposite  the  Mountain 
House,  Owl’s  Head;  the  evening  performance  would  be 
in  Newport.  There  would  be  such  crowds  on  the  boat 
that  Capt.  Fogg  would  stand  on  the  upper  deck  warning 
people  not  to  rush  from  side  to  side  of  the  boat  for  fear  it 
would  capsize.  When  the  railroad  did  not  have  passen¬ 
ger  cars  enough  to  transport  the  excursionists  they  would 
sometimes  use  the  platform  cars  with  benches  nailed  to 
the  floor  and  evergreen  trees  placed  around  the  sides  of 
the  car  to  make  them  appear  better.  Band  tournaments 
were  held  at  Lake  Park  and  fireworks  on  the  hotel  lawn 
in  the  evening.  Newport  was  some  gay  place  at  that 
time. 

My  father  who  was  proprietor  of  the  Newport  House, 
leased  the  Memphremagog  House  in  1891.  After  his 
death  in  1892  my  mother  sold  the  lease  to  Geo.  F.  Goode 
who  controlled  the  house  until  it  burned  in  May,  1907. 
During  that  time  it  was  run  by  several  different  managers, 
namely;  David  Sisco,  F.  Campbell,  Jess  Holbrook,  and 
others. 
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The  history  of  the  Memphremagog  House  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  old  Passumpsic  Railroad  that 
I  will  give  you  some  interesting  details  about  the  days 
when  the  railroad  first  came  to  Newport. 

In  the  Stage  Coaching  Days  Before  the  Railroad 
Had  Entered  Newport.  Historic  Scenes  Never  Before  Printed 

Barton  was  the  railroad  terminal  in  1862.  All  passen¬ 
gers  and  mail  had  to  be  carried  on  north  from  there  by 
stage  coach.  There  was  one  line  up  through  Browning- 
ton,  another  to  Newport  and  Stanstead  and  another  over 
Troy  way. 

Captain  Little  of  the  Crystal  Lake  House  and  Jerry 
Drew  of  the  Barton  Hotel  ran  coaches  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  rivalry  between  them.  One  night  one  of  the 
men  from  Captain  Little’s  removed  all  the  nuts  from  the 
wheels  of  the  Drew  coach,  which  of  course  caused  a  lot  of 
trouble.  Mike  Leach,  one  of  the  stage  drivers  from  the 
Drew  line,  was  a  regular  daredevil;  and,  to  get  even  with 
Captain  Little,  he  took  the  swiftest  pair  of  stage  horses, 
and  while  Little  and  his  men  were  having  dinner,  Leach 
hitched  the  horses  onto  Capt.  Little’s  coach  and  started 
for  Canada.  When  Little  discovered  his  loss  he  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Derby  Line  to  stop  a  thief  with  coach  and  pair 
of  gray  horses.  When  Leach  reached  Derby  Line  he 
found  a  row  of  men  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  street 
to  stop  him.  Winding  the  reins  around  the  brake  handle 
he  seized  a  heavy  sled  stake  from  the  seat,  climbed  down 
onto  the  pole  of  the  coach  and  holding  onto  one  of  the 
horse’s  bridles  he  set  the  horses  into  a  run  and,  brandish¬ 
ing  the  sled  stake  around  his  head,  rushed  the  coach  into 
Canada  where  it  remained  until  Little  got  it  out  again. 
All  stage  drivers  in  those  days  carried  a  sled  stake  for 
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emergencies.  A  heavy  sled  stake,  with  180  lbs.  of  brawn 
and  muscle  behind  it,  was  about  as  deadly  a  weapon  as  a 
machine  gun  is  now. 

Captain  Little,  to  get  even,  had  an  attachment  placed 
on  all  the  horses  in  the  Barton  Hotel  barn.  While  this  was 
being  done  Jerry  Drew  hastily  made  out  a  bill  of  sale, 
dating  it  a  month  previous — of  the  best  horse  in  the  stable 
and  gave  it  to  James  Ladd,  another  stage  driver.  Ladd 
took  the  horse  and  went  out  among  the  farmers  in  Barton 
Landing  and  Coventry  and  gathered  up  horses  enough  to 
carry  the  mail  and  run  the  stages  till  the  attachment  could 
be  settled. 

The  Concord  coaches  which  were  run  on  the  main 
lines  were  very  imposing  in  appearance.  They  were 
painted  some  bright  color;  nine  passengers  could  ride  in¬ 
side,  two  on  the  seat  with  the  driver  and  three  on  a  seat 
in  back  and  above  the  driver,  and,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
an  extra  seat  was  screwed  on  top  of  the  coach,  which  could 
accommodate  three  more,  but  not  insuring  much  comfort, 
as  this  was  a  lofty  perch.  There  was  a  baggage  rack  on  the 
back  of  the  coach,  and  sometimes  a  sort  of  rumble  seat 
could  be  fastened  on  there  for  four  more  passengers.  The 
The  mail  was  carried  under  the  driver’s  seat.  Four  horses 
were  driven  on  these  coaches  and  sometimes  six,  if  there 
was  a  big  load.  The  drivers  were  chosen  with  care,  as 
they  had  to  be  hardy,  rugged  men;  skillful  drivers  and 
sober — most  of  the  time,  at  least  when  on  duty.  Selah 
Pomeroy,  father  of  Ben  Pomeroy  of  Newport,  was  one  of 
the  best  of  the  old  time  stage  drivers. 

There  was  a  peculiar  rumble  to  a  Concord  coach  which 
could  be  heard  a  long  distance.  Other  people  travelling 
when  they  heard  the  rumble  of  the  big  coach  coming  would 
get  their  teams  outside  of  the  road  as  far  as  possible,  as  the 
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roads  were  narrow  and  the  coach  was  driven  rapidly  to 
make  time,  and  the  horses  were  changed  every  few  miles. 
It  was  the  great  event  of  the  day  when  the  mail  came  in, 
and  everybody — “the  halt,  the  maimed  and  the  blind” — 
were  on  hand  when  it  arrived.  Just  before  reaching  the 
village  the  driver  would  put  his  foot  on  the  brake  for  a 
quick  stop,  crack  the  long  four-in-hand  whip  around  the 
heads  of  the  leaders,  put  his  horses  into  a  run  and  draw 
up  before  the  hotel  with  a  flourish.  This  took  practice 
and  skill  and  a  pair  of  good  leaders. 

If  you  like  excitement  you  should  have  seen  a  new  dri¬ 
ver  on  a  six-horse  coach,  with  a  pair  of  green  leaders,  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  the  coach  around;  in  about  one  minute  he 
would  have  the  leaders  all  tangled  up  in  the  traces,  horses 
headed  in  a  different  direction  and  the  wheel  horses 
astride  the  pole,  reins  twisted  and  a  mixup  that  would  take 
some  time  to  straighten  out. 

The  railroad  was  built  into  Newport  in  1863  and  the 
track  ran  by  where  Hurst’s  is  now  and  across  the  road  to 
the  Memphremagog  House,  and  the  station  was  in  the 
basement  of  the  hotel.  Several  years  later,  about  1869-70, 
the  tracks  were  moved  out  to  the  “filled”  or  made  ground 
where  they  are  now  and  the  rails  were  laid  to  No.  Derby, 
where  my  father  built  a  hotel;  as  the  train  stopped  there 
over  night  and  returned  to  Newport  in  the  morning. 

This  was  in  the  time  of  the  Fenian  raids,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  men  had  a  big  box  of  muskets  come,  which  were 
kept  loaded  in  the  back  of  the  hotel  barroom,  ready  to 
fight  the  Fenians  if  they  should  arrive.  The  Railroad  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  Massawippi  Valley  Road  was  built 
from  Sherbrooke  to  meet  it. 

While  we  lived  there  a  party  of  politicians  came  here 
from  Washington  on  business  and  father  took  his  prize 
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outfit,  a  bright  yellow  Concord  coach  and  six  white  horses 
and  drove  them  around  the  country. 

Now,  I  don’t  remember  what  their  official  business  was, 
but  to  judge  from  the  stories  I  heard  my  father  tell,  the 
unofficial  things  they  did  would  fill  a  book.  A  few  weeks 
after  they  returned  to  Washington  father  received  from 
them  probably  the  finest  six-horse  whip  ever  made — the 
handle  was  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  bands  of  silver;  on  one 
of  the  bands  was  engraved:  “Presented  to  Jerry  Drew  by 
the  gay  old  crew  that  he  put  through  in  1872.” 

In  looking  through  one  of  the  old  books  in  the  Library 
concerning  early  history  of  Newport,  I  found  a  picture  of 
this  coach  and  six  horses  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Mem- 
phremagog  House. 

In  closing  I  will  relate  an  amusing  incident  which  occur¬ 
red  many  years  ago  in  a  nearby  town.  1862  was  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  hoopskirts.  Modesty  then  sat  enthroned,  and 
a  lady  had  no  legs,  they  were  called  limbs;  and  a  lady  was 
not  supposed  to  show  her  limb  above  the  top  of  her  con¬ 
gress  gaitor.  One  day  a  young  man  brought  his  fiancee 
home  on  a  visit,  as  he  was  very  proud  of  her  and  wanted 
to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  villagers.  They  sat  on 
the  high  seat  above  the  driver.  To  get  down  from  there 
you  had  to  step  on  the  driver’s  seat;  thence  to  the  floor 
where  the  mail  bags  were  stored;  then  onto  a  small  iron 
step  that  projected  from  the  side  of  the  coach;  from  there 
to  the  top  of  the  wheel  and  finally  jump  into  somebody’s 
arms.  The  young  man  alighted  and  turning — proudly 
held  up  his  arms  to  catch  his  lady-love;  but  alas!  through 
some  miscalculation  the  lady  slipped  and  as  she  jumped 
her  hoopskirt  caught  on  the  iron  step  and  turned  her  in¬ 
side  out,  as  you  might  say;  with  her  limbs  (not  legs)  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  air! 
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The  spectators  were  so  amazed  at  such  a  sight  that  for  a 
moment  no  one  moved,  then  they  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
With  two  or  three  lifting  from  below  and  the  driver  pull¬ 
ing  from  above,  they  managed  to  turn  the  young  lady 
right-side  out  again. 

The  young  couple  were  so  mortified  and  embarrassed 
that — it  is  said — the  young  man  took  to  the  woods  and 
was  not  seen  for  three  days,  and  that  the  young  lady  went 
into  a  decline. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  last  part  of  this  story. 
Modesty  has  taken  a  long  step  backwards  since  that  time, 
and  I  know  if  that  modest  young  man  should  come  back 
on  earth  again  today  and  should  see  a  girl  in  one  of  our 
modern  bathing  suits  he  would  not  “take  to  the  woods” 
but  would  drop  dead  on  the  spot. 


REMOTE  GRAVES  OF  PIONEERS 

The  late  Capt.  Charles  R.  Moore,  leading  motorboat 
cruiser  of  Lake  Memphremagog  and  an  authority  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  this  region,  discovered  on  a  farm  at 
Oliver  Corner — a  neighborhood  between  Georgeville  and 
Magog,  bordering  the  lake  shore — a  fallen  gravestone, 
lettered:  “Erected  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Peasley  who 
died  in  1803.” 

Along  the  west  shore,  north  of  Bryant  Landing,  are 
several  secluded  graves  of  early  settlers.  It  was  the  early 
custom  for  each  family  to  have  its  own  private  burial  lot. 

On  Boundary  Point,  East  Shore,  is  an  Indian  Burial 
Ground  overrun  with  rank  growth. 
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THE  “LINCOLN  ELMS”  STORY 


As  Related  by  Larkin  W.  Story,  an  Eye-Witness  and  a  Boy  of  Those 
Days. — -The  Prospect  Street  Elms  that  were  not  completely  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  1938  Hurricane  were  so  damaged  that  they  have  been 
finally  removed. 


It  is  for  those  to  whom  the  awakened  memories  have  a 
silent  appeal  that  we  would  like  to  add  further  details  con¬ 
cerning  those  so-called  Lincoln  Elms,  as  we  knew  them  in 
the  Early  Nineties. 

Not  merely  as  a  record  of  past  events  but  as  something 
that  may,  perhaps,  strike  a  cord  long  silent  and  draw  our 
attention  to  those  people  who,  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
fittingly  concerned  themselves  with  Town  and  Village 
affairs  and  “in  days  gone  by”  gave  our  community  its 
local  color. 

The  elms  referred  to  stood  on  the  northwest  side  of 
Prospect  street,  from  Second  street  up  to  Third  street. 
Many  times  in  the  past  Mr.  Cushman  Gilbert  described  to 
me  in  detail  how  he,  as  an  act  of  public  service  to  our 
young  and  thriving  village,  set  those  trees  out,  and  how, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  he  happened  to  be  doing  this 
particular  work  on  the  very  day  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  shot  down  by  an  assassin’s  bullet  (April  14th,  1865). 

The  trees  afterwards  grew  into  beautiful  specimens  of 
our  American  or  White  Elm,  and  as  they  would  gently 
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waltz  with  every  soft  summer  breeze  were  ever  beckoning 
to  the  young  male  offspring  of  the  day. 

And  it  was  at  the  foot  and  up  among  the  branches  of 
one  of  these  trees  that  two  young  lads  of  that  day  had  their 
adventure  in  a  trunk-climbing,  limb-swinging  contest  for 
fame  and  glory. 

As  many  can  remember,  no  doubt,  Dr.  M.  T.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  residence  was  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  Pros¬ 
pect  street,  about  midway  from  Second  to  Third  streets, 
and  his  oldest  son,  Harry  Fuller  Hamilton,  was  consider¬ 
ed  the  champion  tree-climber  among  the  younger  element 
of  the  town.  But,  as  it  happened,  one  day  a  little  stranger 
came  to  town  by  the  name  of  Ned  Livingston.  Ned  will 
be  remembered  by  his  years  of  service  in  True  &  Blanch¬ 
ard’s  store.  Ned  was  born  in  Turkey,  but  was  left  an  or¬ 
phan  at  an  early  age  and  later  adopted  by  an  aunt,  Miss 
Ruth  Livingston,  who  at  the  time  taught  a  private  school 
in  Newport.  As  we  understand,  Ned’s  parents  were 
Christian  Missionaries  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

Anyhow,  Ned  came  to  town  and  in  due  time  made  his 
appearance  on  the  street,  ostensibly  to  get  acquainted.  He 
naturally  gravitated  to  Prospect  street,  arriving  just  as 
Harry  was  giving  a  demonstration  of  his  agility  as  a  tree- 
climber.  After  giving  a  first-class  show  of  his  superior 
ability  Harry  came  back  to  earth  in  security  to  rest  on  his 
laurels.  Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  little  stranger. 
His  white  shoes,  knee  breeches  and  in  fact  everything  he 
wore  set  him  apart  as  a  real  stranger  in  our  midst. 

Perhaps  Ned  thought  that  action  would  speak  louder 
than  words  for,  with  a  chuckle,  he  gingerly  approached 
the  tree  and,  after  tuning  himself  up  with  a  few  of  those 
extraneous  motions  so  natural  for  him,  assailed  the  tree 
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with  a  nimbleness  truly  astonishing  to  his  silent  spectators. 

After  displaying  a  few  of  his  trump  antics  high  up  among 
the  branches  Ned  came  to  a  pause  and  proceeded  to  give 
his  adopted  town  the  once-over. 

Harry,  having  made  an  accurate  estimate  of  Ned’s 
ability,  natrrally  made  a  protest  loud  and  wrathful:  “Well, 
what  next?  Where  did  you  come  from?  Who  are  you, 
anywayf  Can’t  you  find  anything  more  serious  to  do 
than  to  climb  my  father’s  trees?’’  Then,  with  the  moist¬ 
ure  of  tears  resounding  in  his  voice: — “I  will  see  my  father 
about  this!’’— he  immediately  left  the  scene. 

Ned  and  Harry  later  became  p#ls  in  mischief;  but  if 
Ned  was  around  Harry  made  it  a  point  to  eliminate  all 
tree-climbing,  because  of  the  inferiority  complex  involved. 

Due  to  freezing  weather  late  in  the  spring  and  the  hur¬ 
ricane  of  September,  1938,  the  elm  trees  have  now  disap¬ 
peared  and — there  just  isn’t  any  Harry  or  Ned  any 

more.” 

(TW^ 

NEWPORT  INDUSTRIALLY 


An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Lumber  Business  About  Lake  Memphre- 
magog,  Consisting  Mostly  of  the  Experience  of  Prouty  8C  Miller. 
Taken  in  Good  Part  from  a  Paper  Read  Before  the  Fortnightly  Club* 
Newport,  Vt.,  in  February,  1939,  by  Mrs.  Willard  R.  Prouty. 

J.  C.  Stimson  and  Joseph  Winn,  both  retired  sea  cap¬ 
tains,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  came  to  Newport  in  1863  and  built 
a  steam  sawmill  on  a  point  of  land  now  occupied  by  the 
mills  and  lumber  yard  of  Prouty  &  Miller.  They  pur¬ 
chased  timber  lands  along  both  sides  of  the  lake,  cut  the  logs 
thereon  and  had  them  towed  to  Newport  by  the  old  steam 
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boats  “Mountain  Maid”  and  “Nora,”  where  they  were 
sawed  into  lumber.  When  they  arrived  the  logs  were 
stored  in  what  is  now  known  as  Prouty  &  Miller’s  Bay 
and  a  boom  was  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to 
secure  them.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railroad  from 
Montreal  and  no  bridge  to  help  hold  logs.  Mr.  John  A. 
Prouty  had  the  contract  to  haul  and  load  the  lumber, 
at  the  station  where  the  depot  now  stands — after  the  Pas- 
sumpsic  Railroad  reached  Newport  from  the  south. 

In  1864  Mr.  Prouty  purchased  a  fourth  interest  in  this 
Company  and  moved  from  his  farm  on  the  lake  shore  to 
the  village,  and  built  the  house  that  now  occupies  the  site 
that  is  owned  and  occupied  by  his  youngest  son,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  R.  Prouty. 

Mr.  Prouty  became  manager  of  this  company  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  1870  when  the  property  was  bought  by  D. 
H.  &  J.  C.  Newton  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mr.  Prouty  at  this  time  purchased  2000  acres  of  land 
that  Stimson  &  Winn  had  acquired,  and  contracted  to 
furnish  the  new  firm  logs  for  their  mill,  in  addition  he  still 
had  the  contract  to  haul  and  load  the  sawed  lumber  on  the 
cars  at  the  station. 

In  1873  the  Newtons  hired  Mr.  Oscar  C.  Miller,  who 
had  been  operating  a  small  sawmill  in  Westfield,  Vt.,  and 
selling  the  lumber  to  the  Newtons,  as  superintendent  of 
their  mill. 

The  Newtons  did  not  make  a  financial  success  of  the 
project  and  at  end  of  the  year  the  mill  was  sold  at  auction. 
Mr.  Prouty  approached  Mr.  Miller  with  the  idea  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  mill  together.  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  he  had  no 
money  and  Mr.  Prouty  stated  that  it  did  not  take  any, and 
then  and  there  the  firm  of  Prouty  &  Miller  was  established. 
An  agreement  was  drawn  for  a  partnership  for  a  year  and 
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Mr.  Miller  often  said  that  he  never  saw  it  afterwards  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Prouty  saw  it  either. 

The  new  firm  started  with  Mr.  Miller  as  superintendent 
of  mill,  with  Mr.  Prouty  looking  after  the  outside  work, 
including  the  woods  operation  and  buying  logs  of  the 
farmers  about  the  lake.  The  Company  bought  thousands 
of  acres  of  timber  land  and  also  the  available  logs  in  the 
surrounding  area.  The  logs  were  boomed  and  towed  to 
Newport  by  the  steamboats,  and  some  of  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  used  to  remember  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  towing  rafts 
into  Prouty  &  Millers  bay  and  tying  up  to  the  shore  where 
the  house  on  upper  Main  street  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Brooks  now 
stands.  Later  the  railroad  bridge  was  built  and  the  rafts 
had  to  be  opened  and  the  logs  pulled  through  the  bridge 
by  hand.  All  the  present  members  of  the  firm  have  had 
hands  blistered  doing  this  same  thing. 

After  a  time  the  business  attained  proportions  that  war¬ 
ranted  the  Company  owning  their  own  towing  craft.  The 
first  one  was  the  steamer  “Newport,”  that  was  built  and 
owned  by  a  jeweler,  H.  H.  Caswell.  This  proved  much 
too  small  and  frail,  and  after  two  years  the  sturdy  steamer 
“John  A.”  was  purchased.  This  was  used  for  many  years 
and  after  it  was  worn  out  the  gasoline  tugboat,  “Oscar  C.” 
was  bought.  This  was  a  good  boat  but  did  not  fill  the 
place  that  the  old  John  A.  occupied. 

From  the  beginning  of  steamer  and  towing  operations 
they  were  in  charge  of  Capt.  Tom  Norton  and  his  family. 

At  the  height  of  the  lumber  business  at  Newport  there 
were  large  quantities  of  hardwood  logs  brought  to  New¬ 
port  from  around  the  lake.  As  these  would  not  float  it 
was  necessary  to  build  large  barges,  load  these  logs  on 
them  and  tow  these  barges  to  the  mill. 

At  first  this  loading  was  done  by  hand,  but  owing  to  the 
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hard  labor  steam  derricks  were  used.  This  made  a  size¬ 
able  crew, to  be  taken  care  of  and  a  houseboat  or  barge 
was  provided,  also  a  small  barge  to  carry  the  wood  that 
the  steamer  burned;  and  when  the  whole  fleet  of  steamer, 
derrick,  houseboat,  wood-barge  and  six  log  barges  started 
down  the  lake  to  begin  operations  for  the  season  it  looked 
as  if  the  whole  navy  was  afloat. 

All  that  is  left  of  this  “Armada”  now  is  the  steam  boiler 
that  used  to  be  on  the  derrick,  which  is  now  at  the  Prouty 
&  Miller  mill,  unused. 

It  is  said  that  while  towing  rafts  of  logs  from  Magog  to 
Newport  several  times  rafts  were  so  broad  that  they  could 
not  be  towed  between  Lord’s  Island  and  the  main  land, 
but  had  to  be  stopped  and  worked  through  by  hand. 

When  the  mill  was  being  built  and  additions  made,  the 
mill  was  half  in  the  water  and  half  on  land.  The  story  is 
told  that  one  of  the  first  men  that  Mr.  Miller  hired  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Rushlow  (Rocheleau).  He  asked  for  a  job 
and  was  told  he  was  too  small.  He  hung  around  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  grabbed  a  wheelbarrow  and  began 
to  wheel  sand  from  the  bank  back  of  the  schoolhouse  to  the 
lake,  to  make  land.  He  did  so  good  a  job  that  he  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  company’s  employ,  and  was  followed  by  his  sons 
and  grandsons  in  the  mill. 

After  the  course  of  years  the  Company  was  reinforced 
by  the  sons  of  Mr.  John  A.  Prouty.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Prouty 
worked  for  a  time.  Mr.  Harley  H.  Prouty  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  for  a  time,  selling  his  interest  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Prouty.  Mr.  John  A.  Prouty  transferred  his  interest  to  his 
sons,  Edgar  J.  and  Willard  R.  Prouty.  Edgar  J.  Prouty’s 
son,  C.  B.  Prouty,  and  W.  R.  Prouty’s  son,  Paul  Prouty, 
are  carrying  on  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  where  Prouty  &  Miller 
own  a  large  retail  lumber  yard;  while  E.  J.  Prouty’s 
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son,  Richard  P.  Prouty  and  W.  R.  Prouty’s  son,  Winston 
L.  Prouty  (now  mayor  of  Newport)  are  following  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  their  fathers  in  carrying  on  the  business  at  Newport. 

Since  Mr.  Miller’s  death  his  interests  have  been  looked 
after  by  his  son,  Mr.  P.  O.  Miller. 

Prouty  &  Miller  always  had  very  harmonious  relations 
with  their  employes.  A  large  part  of  their  success  has 
been  due  to  the  unswerving  loyalty  and  perseverance  of 
their  help. 

Pat  Regan  and  Thomas  Norton  were  employed  by  the 
Newtons  when  Prouty  &  Miller  first  started.  Soon  after 
Lee  C.  Miller,  Sup’t;  the  Rushlows,  Chas.  Brookes,  Walter 
Clement,  John  Carroll,  the  Regans,  Nortons,  Bakers 
(Belangers)  Pratts,  Joe  and  Albert  Strong,  George  and  Jim 
Haslett,  Will  Heyer,  (Pete)  Frank  and  Ed.  Drew,  Frank 
Harvey,  Chas.  Moore,  Finn  Leach,  Henry  Bonneau, 
Frank  Vanier,  Lafe  Spaulding,  Frank  Kimball,  Will 
Young,  Jerry  Hill,  Lynn  and  Ray  Young  and  their  father, 
Frank  Young,  Arthur  Diette,  Frank  Nadeau,  Alec  Brig¬ 
ham,  Frank  Woodbury  and  many,  many  others,  helped 
the  Company  along. 

One  of  the  many  Federal  Agents,  on  one  of  his  inspec¬ 
tion  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  other  place  where  there 
were  four  generations  still  working  for  the  same  firm.  This 
applies  to  the  Baker  family:  Peter  Baker,  his  sons  Ed., 
Phillip,  Philious;  their  sons  Herbert  and  Sam;  their  sons 
Leon  and  Stanley. 

The  Company  at  different  times  have  owned  many  plots 
of  timber  land  around  the  lake,  and  at  the  present  time 
own  about  ten  thousand  acres  around  Orford  Mountain, 
half  of  which  is  bargained  to  the  Canadian  government 
for  a  recreational  center,  with  a  road  to  the  top  of  Orford 
Mountain  now  in  the  process  of  being  built. 
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Prouty  &  Miller  have  at  various  times  operated  mills  in 
other  places.  First  they  leased  a  mill  at  Knowlton,  Que., 
for  five  years,  where  George  H.  Prouty  gained  his  first 
experience  in  running  a  mill  by  himself.  Then  Roxton 
Falls,  where  Harley  H.  Prouty,  followed  by  W.  L.  Brown, 
run  an  operation  for  many  years. 

E.  A.  Johnson  operated  a  mill  at  St.  Victor,  Que.,  for 
quite  a  long  time.  Patsey  Norton  and  Nelson  Lacourse 
run  a  clapboard  sawing  mill  in  Buckingham,  Que.,  the 
clapboards  coming  to  Newport  for  dressing.  A  large 
operation  at  Bigelow,  Maine,  was  run  for  quite  a  time;  the 
mill  finally  burning  and  the  land  sold.  At  Jackman,  Me., 
an  operation  of  logging  a  fifteen-thousand-acre  tract,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  sawmill,  was  looked  after  by  Geo.  H. 
Prouty,  and  after  his  death  by  W.  R.  Prouty  until  the  mill 
burned.  The  land  is  still  owned  by  the  Company. 

The  International  Company 

No  account  of  the  lumbering  activities  about  the  lake 
can  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  International 
Company.  This  was  incorporated  in  1883  by  the  officers 
of  the  old  Passumpsic  Railroad,  and  formed  with  the  idea 
of  increasing  traffic  for  the  road.  L.  C.  Grandy  of  Lyn- 
donville  was  the  first  manager. 

The  mills  were  located  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  railroad  station. 

Many  tracts  of  timber  Limits  were  acquired  along  the 
Little  Salmon  River  in  Quebec,  where  the  logs  were  cut, 
and  then  driven  30  miles  down  the  river  to  Lennoxville, 
Que.,  where  they  were  raised  40  feet  by  steam  elevator 
chains  and  loaded  on  cars,  and  then  brought  37  miles  by 
rail  to  Newport,  where  they  were  sawed  into  lumber. 

The  International  plant  consisted  of  a  boiler  house  con- 
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taining  six  boilers,  a  sawmill  with  two  rotary  saws  driven 
by  a  200-h.  p.  engine;  capable  of  cutting  40,000  ft.  per  day; 
in  which  were  seven  planers  and  all  other  necessary  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  dressing  mill  was  capable  of  dressing  75,000  ft.  per 
day,  and  the  box  shop  made  a  car  of  20,000  ft.  of  boxes  in 
a  day.  There  was  also  a  dry  kiln  and  a  chair  stock  de¬ 
partment,  of  band  saws  and  turning  lathes.  Altogether, 
the  plant  shipped  around  1200  cars  of  lumber  a  year. 

There  were  about  150  men  employed  and  times  were 
lively  around  pay  day,  once  a  month. 

They  built  the  steam,  self-propelled  barge  “Derby”  to 
bring  hardwood  logs  up  the  lake  to  the  sawmill.  The 
Derby  had  a  hoisting  engine  and  a  moveable  derrick  on 
board  to  raise  the  logs  from  the  water  to  the  deck.  The 
Derby  was  run  several  years  by  M.  C.  Grandy,  son  of  L. 
C.  Grandy. 

The  lumber  business — the  rise  and  fall  of  which  has  been 
a  very  interesting  spectacle — is  now  practically  gone. 

There  is  a  very  little  dressing  business  going  on  and  a 
small  retail  business,  where  there  used  to  be  five  to  eight 
cars  of  lumber  shipped  to  Southern  New  England  daily. 

Aside  from  the  sawing  there  was  a  large  amount  of  lum¬ 
ber  that  used  to  be  bought  in  Eastern  Canada  and  routed 
through  Newport  for  dressing  and  fitting  for  market. 

This  business— what  there  is  left  of  it — is  now  done  in 
Canada,  due  to  the  high  freight  rates.  The  intense  com¬ 
petition  of  Southern  Pine,  West  Coast  Fir,  Spruce  and 
Pine  that  gets  into  our  old  markets  by  boat  from  the  West 
Coast.  For  instance,  in  a  retail  yard  at  Brockton,  which 
Prouty  &  Miller  own,  there  was  formerly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  spruce  dimension  carried  on  hand  at  all  times.  Now 
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one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  spruce  is  a  big  stock,  while 
a  million  of  west  coast  fir  is  the  usual  inventory. 

The  history  of  the  lumber  business  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake  is  not  familiar  to  the  writer;  but  there  is  a  large 
chair  factory,  a  large  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Factory,  owned 
by  the  Dominion  Cotton  Co.,  at  Magog,  and  a  sawmill 
operated  by  Collin  MacPherson,  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  sawmill,  are  doing  a  fairly  good  business;  the 
concern  buy  most  of  the  stock  they  retail  in  that  vicinity. 

The  old  time  glory  of  the  lumber  business  has  departed 
and  the  business  that  will  be  done  hereafter  will  be  by  the 
small  portable  mills,  while  the  hardwood  timber  will  be 
worked  into  bobbins  and  small  stock. 

The  hurricane  of  last  September  has  caused  a  tempora¬ 
ry  expansion  and  a  resurrection  to  some  extent,  but  this  is 
a  passing  phase  that  will  peter  out  in  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  the  lumber  business  will  settle  back  to  what  will 
be  shipped  in  and  the  use  of  cement  and  wall  board  made 
of  sugar  cane  instead  of  GOOD  SOLID  SPRUCE. 

MR.  OSCAR  C.  MILLER 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Westfield,  Vt.,  July  13,  1842. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Westfield  and 
at  the  age  of  21  was  elected  town  auditor,  a  position  that 
he  held  as  long  as  he  lived  in  Westfield,  and  on  removing 
to  Newport  was  elected  at  once  to  the  same  office,  which 
he  held  continuously  until  his  death. 

He  married  Miss  Elma  M.  Brown  of  Westfield  on  Dec. 
7,  1865.  To  them  four  children  were  born:  Nellie  M., 
wife  of  Merton  C.  Grandy  of  Burlington;  Perley  O.  and 
Inez  E.  of  Newport;  one  son  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Miller  was  always  connected  with  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness,  both  before  and  after  his  coming  to  Newport,  until 
his  death,  October  18,  1918. 
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He  served  as  delegate  to  three  National  Democratic 
Conventions;  was  a  representative  to  the  Legislature  in 
1894,  and  once  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
(with  no  danger  of  being  elected). 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Draft  Selection  Board  for  Or¬ 
leans  County  during  the  world  war,  and  served  with  Dr. 
J.  F.  Blanchard  and  County  Clerk  H.  B.  Cushman  in  that 
capacity. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Board  and  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  without  a  break,  after  moving  to  New¬ 
port  in  1873. 

He  was  always  interested  in  all  the  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  took  part  in  its  enterprises. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  A.  PROUTY 

Mr.  John  A.  Prouty  was  born  in  Newport,  Vt.,  Dec.  26, 
1826,  and  lived  in  Newport  all  his  life.  He  passed  away 
Jan.  16,  1900,  after  a  long  and  extremely  useful  life. 

His  notice  of  death  reads:  “The  name  of  Prouty  has 
been  prominently  associated  with  the  business  interests  of 
Newport  for  many  years  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
one  of  the  unique  and  forceful  characters  of  the  town. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  Martin  Adams,  was  one  of  the 
first  three  settlers  of  the  town  and  his  father,  Arnold  Prouty, 
was  an  early  and  long-time  resident  and  farmer  on  the 
Lake  Road.  John  A.  Prouty  was  born  there  in  1826,  and 
was  farmer  until  middle  life  when  he  moved  to  town. 

His  logging  days  were  stirring  times.  He  built  substan¬ 
tial  and  comfortable  camps  for  his  men,  was  his  own  fore¬ 
man  in  the  woods;  knew  what  a  day’s  work  was  and  able 
to  do  one  himself,  and  could  step  up  to  a  big  spruce  and 
“take  the  heart”  from  most  any  choppers  on  the  job.  His 
men  called  him  “Colonel,”  a  title  that  stuck  to  him  the 
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rest  of  his  life.  His  oldest  son,  Charles  A.  Prouty,  was 
cook  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  camps  and  gained  the  good 
will  of  the  men  by  introducing  doughnuts  (made  by  him¬ 
self)  into  the  menu  of  “Pork  and  Beans.” 

Mr.  Prouty  found  time  to  serve  as  town  representative 
in  the  Legislature  of  1858-1859,  and  again  in  1884-1885, 
when  he  was  very  influential  in  securing  the  County  Build¬ 
ings  for  Newport  when  they  were  moved  to  Newport 
from  Irasburg. 

Mr.  Prouty  was  a  kindly  but  impetuous  man  of  indom¬ 
itable  will  power  that  brushed  obstacles  aside  like  cobwebs. 

He  married  Miss  Hannah  Lamb  and  to  them  six  child¬ 
ren  were  born,  viz.:  Charles  A.  Prouty  (now  deceased), 
formerly  a  member  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
was  eldest  son;  Nellie,  wife  of  Dr.  L.  M.  Palmer  of  South 
Framingham,  Mass.;  George  H.  Prouty  (now  deceased), 
formerly  Town  Representative,  State  Senator,  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Prouty  married  again,  and 
Edgar  John  and  Willard  R.  were  born  to  this  union. 
Edgar  John  and  Willard  R.  stayed  at  home  and  helped 
run  the  business;  Willard  R.  served  as  Town  Representa¬ 
tive  and  State  Senator.  A  son  and  daughter  died  in  early 
youth. 

Since  the  cares  of  his  immense  lumber  interests  have  de¬ 
volved  upon  his  sons  he  has  given  his  personal  attention 
to  clearing  a  large  farm  on  the  Burlington  road  (still  known 
as  the  Prouty  Farm  and  owned  by  George  Lawson.)  He 
did  much  of  the  manual  labor  of  clearing  himself. 

He  lived  to  see  Newport  grow  from  a  struggling  hamlet 
to  an  emporium  of  trade  and  manufacturing;  he  person¬ 
ally  partaking  largely  in  the  growth.” 
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[The  person  who  experienced  the  following  revelation 
desires  no  publicity,  hence  his  name  is  not  given.  It  is 
an  absolute  fact  and  is  printed  only  in  the  hopes  that  some 
doubtful  one  may  have  positive  assurance  of  the  vital  truth 
as  related.] 

IS  THERE  A  LIFE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE  ? 

This  question  must  be  answered  by  each  individual  for 
himself.  It  calls  for  faith  and  the  exercise  of  those  religi¬ 
ous  principles  laid  down  by  Christ  to  His  followers. 

The  reading  of  a  statement  in  a  newspaper,  purporting 
to  have  been  made  by  a  person  noted  the  country  over 
for  his  wonderful  scientific  work  among  plant  life,  that 
death  ended  all  things — there  was  no  eternal  life- — was  such 
a  shock  to  me  that  I  at  once  decided  that  I  would  publicly 
declare  such  an  atheistic  statement  unworthy  the  lifework 
of  such  a  man— and  the  dangerous  influence  it  would  tend 
to  have  on  the  susceptible  minds  of  young  people.  So 
earnest  and  prayerful  was  I  when  considering  the  matter 
one  wakeful  night,  that  I  was  uplifted  and  assured  beyond 
doubt  that  some  Spiritual  power  was  permeating  my  very 
being  and  making  me  feel  certain  of  a  positive  force  lifting 
and  cheering  my  responsive  spirit,  close  by,  truly  “sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  company  of  witnesses.”  So  impressed 
was  I  that  I  repeated  aloud  my  belief  that  a  divine  Pres¬ 
ence  was  approving  my  resolution. 

That  experience  alone  is  revelation  enough  to  me  of  the 
actuality  of  another  existence  beyond  this  life,  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  nature — a  survival  of  that  part  of  us  wThich  we  cannot 
see  or  touch — our  immortal  soul ! 

A  CORRECTION. — Reference  on  the  264th  page  to  mov¬ 
ing  the  old  vestry  of  the  Cong’l  Church  should  state  that  it 
was  moved  to  east  side  of  Third  street,  2nd  house  from  the 
Main  street  corner,  and  is  now  the  home  of  Dr.  S.  W.  F. 
Hamilton. 
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“  I  CAN  REMEMBER  WHEN 


We’ve  discovered  that  Mr.  Arthur  Scott  has  a  very  re¬ 
tentive  memory,  and  having  lived  in  Newport  for  57  years 
he  has  witnessed  many  changes  about  town.  About  every 
time  he  meets  the  writer  it  means  a  reminiscensing  session. 
Arthur  has  been  a  resident  of  Newport  one  year  longer 
than  Typo.  The  latter  can  write  the  story  better  than  he 
can  tell  it,  while  Arthur  would  much  rather  talk  about  the 
old  times  than  write  ’em;  hence  the  following  is  the  result: 

The  painting  of  the  Congregational  church  and  gilding 
of  the  cross  was  a  reminder  of  when  the  old  church  was 
sold  to  Charles  McClure  for  $100  and  moved  to  West 
Derby  in  1889,  and  was  converted  into  the  Advent  Church. 
The  old  church  vestry  was  sold  for  $50  and  was  moved  to 
Pleasant  street  and  changed  into  a  tenement. 

Arthur  Scott  contracted  to  draw  all  brick  for  the  new 
Cong’l  church  for  45c  per  1000. 

The  Deacon  Pratt  house,  or  old  Cong’l  parsonage,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  one,  was  sold  to  George  Jabron,  Bay 
street,  the  house  cut  in  two  parts  and  moved  to  Bay  street 
and  became  the  Westside  grocery  store. 
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